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PREFACE. 






Many of the sentiments tlirongliont this work 
are not my own private opinions; but I try to 
give each cluiriictcr its own peculiar mind and 
opinion, — whether good or bad, mean or noble, skep- 
tical or Christian. 

I try to make each chju'acter act as it would 
in every-day life. I do it boldly, plainly, as 
I have seen and heard them practiciJly in my 
own life. 

I also give the criticisms of a long life of study 
and observation upon every conceivable subject 
that can amuse or instruct the human mind. If 
I am coarse at times, at times outspoken, remember 
tliat this is a part of life as well as refinement and 
delicacy arc. God has created the vulgar as well 
as the cultured. In aU things He himself draws 
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the line between the monstroaB, the ugly, the dis- 
gusting, and the gentle, the lovable, the sweet, and 
the innocent. 

Some races of men look like satyrs, and some 
like gods. 

I claim absolute originality in this work, — in 
every part of it. 

I myself have never seen anything like it, either 
in conception or execution. 

The Atom is supposed to be a human atom, 
containing the soul, or the spirit, or the immortal 
part, of man. 
I write for Immortality. 
1875. 
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Intelligent reader, let me define myself. 

I believe an atom is the last and final biibdivision 
of matter, 

I believe in its absolute Immortality, Lidividii- 
ality, and Indivisibility. 

I believe an atom contains a living soul or spirit, 
that has life, breath, thought, or instuict. 

It may be mercurial, light and free, or sad and 
serene; stubborn or pliable; liable to stay at home 
or wander; full of lonely solitude, or compan- 
ionable. 

I solemnly believe an atom is indestructible, — 
that it preserves in all its changes a character of 
its own — its birthright. 

It may be bniised, battered, impressed, even tar- 
nished, but yet preserved. 

This contact is on the surface only, for it has 
the hardness of the diamond in its physical con- 
struction, a certain toughness and durul»ility, a pe- 
culiar ehmticitjrj a kind of spirit-gotu (^\r\>o«&^ \\i 
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matter, — tliat is king in its domain, even as God 
is among the stars. 

It travels oft by chance, — listless, vague, and 
wandering. It has its changes, its siestas, its com- 
binations, and its separations. 

It might for a century keep in a solitary state, 
and travel over all the stars, the nebute, the clouds, 
the comets, — tliroughout air, earth, and water, — 
without sympathy, attraction, or cohesion; or it 
might entomb itself into rock strata for ages; or 
enter the bones, blood, and nerves of animals; or 
become part of a livdng human form; — and remain 
years thus entombed. 

At times its changes may be as rapid as light- 
ning, or slow and wearisome. It may enter the 
mould of earth, and there remain for vears. 

Atoms have the power of motion: by peculiar 
attraction, as magnetic and capillary attraction; by 
porous suction, as in the sponge; by light, as even 
potatoes in a cellar will sprout first toward that 
part nearest heat and light, showing choice and 
selection. 

I have no doubt the warm currents of the air 
influence them and other peculiar laws in tlie crea- 
tion, yet but imperfectly known; but atoms are 
not the dull pieces of earth ignorance imagines. 
No! An atom is a living, vital particle, full of 
magnetism and electricity ; full of ethereal fire, God 
endows all things with. (I only speak of myself.) 

No doubt some atoms are dull, prosy, and phleg- 
miitic, and lead a hiundrum life; but I always was a 
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mercurial atom, for I know that once I wtts en- 
tombed in a clodpate^s brain, and he often scratched 
his head! 

Well, I just kept house beneath that particular 
spot, and being restless and uneasy I worried him 
continually. He thought, no doubt, the sensation 
was caused by an insect or the itch ! or that some 
idea in liis dull brain was crazy to get out. He 
had no ideas, though, except to eat and sleep, and 
smoke his old clay pipe. 

For some years I remained in this hard, unnatural 
prison, chafing and dissatisfied. For I believe atoms 
have congeniality, and what we cidl (u)lic is only 
some congregation of atoms out of place, and kick- 
ing up a great rumpus generally. 

I believe once he had half an idea to be or do 
something, he scarcely knew what. I only was 
tickling gently his brain. In fact, I was tired of 
my home, and wanted to get out and wander. 

Even in his dreams I bothered him. He always 
thought somebody was punching him ; and he often 
gave his head a thump to still the iiTitation. 

But one day when he was stubborn, ugly, and 
sullen, he and another clodpate got angry about 
some fences on the place. " I won't ! " says one. 
"You will!" said the other. "Well, we'U see!" 
And so, like two mad bulls, they butted together. 

The other's pate was the hardest, and my young 
clown fell against a sharp rail that jutted from the 
fence, and tore his scalp, and lo ! in a piece of it I 
came tumbling to the groimd. 
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" Oho ! " I cried, as I jumped about, and laughed 
in glee; "free! free again!" I was wild with joy. 
I danced, I capered, I sang, I whistled, I tumbled 
o'er and o'er with glee (a fierce wind blowing may 
have exhilarated me just then). I shouted till ex- 
hausted. I lay panting upon the ground, and I 
slept. 

I awoke just in time to get clear of the debris of 
the scalp, and blood, and brain, as a big, gaunt dog 
suddenly pounced upon it, like a famished wolf. 

I was free; and began to busy my brains about 
what to do and where to go. I had no choice, as 
('twas in March) a great southwester came rattling 
on, and caught me up in a twinkling. 

I tell you I was frightened, though rather coura- 
geous l>y nature and very venturesome. 

On the wings of the wind I kept sailing till I 
landed in the Atlantic Ocean, upon a barrel lost 
from some vessel. So over and over I tumbled in 
the sea, getting wet continually, feeling seasick and 
depressed, diough I stuck to that barrel like grim 
death. 

Sometimes it was calm, so bright, so beautiful, 
and the barrel floated so softly on the waves, it 
seemed like heaven. 

I lay there in this ocean siesta, so gently and so 
sweetly, listening to this ocean lullaby, as it rocked 
the waves to slumber, and the great sky overhead 
was of such pure azure, without a single cloud, and 
the waves looked so wondrous blue, and the wind 
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had died away, and all was so pure, serene, and 
content, it looked like Heaven. 

Far away, I could see the young whales toss up 
their fountains, and shower the ocean with their 
joyous spray. 

Again, I saw jolly porpoises tumbling o'er each 
other in gambolling play, and the queerest looking 
little purple sails and purple objects dotted the 
waters like so many miniature row-boats. The 
sailors nicknamed them Portuguese men-of-war, 
though the real name is "the nautilus." Attached 
to them are long purple strings, which prick you 
like ground glass, when you touch them. They are 
slimy and glossy, — and the sails, about fom* inches 
long, are also purple, and look like mucus or jelly 
to the eye. 

Then came troops of flying fishes; one even light- 
ed on my barrel, and I touched his wings (they fly 
low on the waters), another hit the barrel fairly in 
his flight and bruised itself, for he feU limp into the 
water, and (terrible to tell!) a big shark that had 
been following in our wake for many a day suddenly 
turned over and swallowed him. (Sharks can't bite 
except on their backs.) 

Then the air was full of little birds, Mother Carey's 
cthickens they call them, and a wandering gull could 
be seen out of place so far from home, flying here 
and there, in doubt where to go. 

Ah! as I peeped over the bari'el rim, I saw the 
most lovely fish swimming round and round, with 
hues of gold, greeUj silver, and grey, e,o\i\;\xv\3L\i5^>j 
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changing ('tis in truth only thus when dying), the 
most beautiful sight imaginable. 

This dolphin was so merry in his sportings, so 
free and joyous, it gave me great pleasure; and I 
watched him for a long time in his lively turnings. 

Then I thought of God, His wondrous universe, 
His mighty stars, and all the clouds, nebulae, and 
comets. His strange laws and mysterious ways. His 
illimital>le space, and I could fancy those bright 
worlds above were peopled with beautiful spirits, 
\i4th wondrous genius and great thoughts, su)>lime 
fancies, and unutterable eloquence. 

I thought of the beauties of the stars, what lovely 
Venuses there must be in some of them. For I knew 
one star was called Venus, and as it was then just 
eve, I saw its golden light appear floating so serene- 
ly and softly there, almost like a dream. 

I looked intently, and behold ! (as I live) I sjiw a 
figure emerge on its outer rim ('tis all fancy, you 
know), and beckon to me. As I looked, methought 
it took the face of a divine Sylph, such rosy outlines! 
such flushed and tapering arms! and a wealth of 
glittering golden tresses were dangling in the air. 
I thought she shook those tresses at me, and a little 
pink wliite hand seemed to wave a kiss from a very 
bed of roses, perfuming the air around me. 

Ah ! she opes her lips. 

"Welcome, little atom! Come l>e my king amid 
the stars, my little love ! " 

I longed to go, l^ut 'twas not my fate; for on a 
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siidacn a madcap squall rushed upon me, and swept 
me into the sea. 

Oh, how cold and shivering I felt from its kisses 
of salt spray ! when, lo 1 a whale opening his mouth 
to emit a monstrous billow, I was tossed into the 
airy spray and fell into his jaws, and there I stuck 
for some time, and, with him kept plajnng amid the 
billows, till one day (oh, holy day !) a great boat 
came rowing on, filled with brave, daring, and hardy 
seamen, and I saw a coil of rope in the bow, when 
suddenly, like a flash, a harpoon was hurled with 
gigantic force, whizzing into the air, with steady 
and sure aim, right into the whale, who plunged 
madly beneath the billows, imcoiling the rope like 
lightning, and spinning the boat round and round. 
He swam, he dived, he plunged, till, exhausted, he 
left a long wake of blood behind. The line slack- 
ened, and the sailors towed him to the ship. 

He was cut up, his blubber taken out, and, as I 
stuck to his jaws, a piece fell to the deck. So I 
was free again. 

I just ensconsed myself by a piece of old rope, 
and calmly viewed the scene. 

A rough set were those old tars, full of strange 
oaths, and not very clean either; yet there were 
some kind, good souls, beneath those old south- 
westers; some brave heart* and God had a lodgment 
there. 

Beneath the incrustations of these old sea-salts 
there was a heart beating for those far away at 
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home ; and I saw one salt often alone, and the tear 
would start in his eye as he looked toward home. 
One day he took oat a likeness, and, as he sat some 
time on the coil, I looked up into the picture, and 
such a face I sweet as a cherub. Such a wealth of 
ebony curls I Such roses in cheek and on the lips! 
Such a heavenly smile! I did not wonder at that 
old tar's love. I myself could have caught up that 
young girl to my breast, and strained her there in 
passionate yearning. 

I did not wonder at the tear. It was a feeling 
pearl, pure and lustrous, offered up to his manhood 
and his God. It dropped to the deck a more beau- 
tiful gem than ever old ocean concealed — a pearl 
of sensibility, of heart and soul, one of God's jewels 
of love, — sweeter, more beautiful, than all the gems 
of the mine. 

Even there, amid the terrors of the deep, I saw 
the Bible in some holy hand; and I even at night 
heard one pray. 

These wild marines have some touch of civiliza- 
tion, remember some of the lessons of early child- 
hood, when some dear mother had taught them to 
pray and look up to God for succor. 

Some old memory stirred up their rude hearts, 
and soft fountains bubbled there. Some old gray- 
headed father loomed up to their view, teaching 
them lessons of patience, purity, and truth. The 
seed sown in early life must bear some fruit, though 
the soil be hard and sterile, for even mosses grow 
on the hardest rock. 
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Every heart, however callous, has its moss: some 
tendril must yet cling to the adamant to make it 
look human. 

What an old bluff captain they had I He swore 
like a Turk! (Do Tm'ks swear? I know they 
smpke, and fight, and cry " Allah il Allah ! ") He 
puffed, and fumed, and blowed like an old Boreas 
(see Antiquities). He strutted upon that deck more 
like a pirate than a Christian. He was full of or- 
ders, captious, hard to please; a regular old sea-salt, 
grumbling, sour, dissatisfied, red-faced, snub-nosed, 
stout, full of jaw, blood and thunder. A wonder to 
me how grown men could stand such a bear! — why 
they did not take him by the tliroat, and pitch luin 
overboard. 

He was a regular shark, and you would think (l)y 
his manner) he would devour bop.ts, sails, rigging, 
anchors, ropes, provisions, and all. But you know 
authority, custom, usage, loss of wages ! 

Talk of slaves ! These sailor-slaves lare oft worse 
treated than any southern slave, and bear all with 
indomitable patience : insolent language, even blows, 
and always curses, and say nothing. 

It sometimes made my blood boil, and I longed 
to get at that old cap's throat and strangle him. 

He drank, too, and chewed tobacco, and looked 
like an old bummer, — one of those old fellows that 
hang around country taverns, waiting for a treat, 
with blear eyes, red nose, and shufl[iing gait; or 
some hanger-on-of a sheriff's office, alw-ays ready for 
a job or a hand in the pie; or som^ '5^^*^'^ -^OCyNcv^^sl 
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aroiind a grog-shop, spouting forth patriotism and 
swallowing wliiskey, and sending forth tobacco-puffs. 
I hope, if this ever meets the eye of such a rascally 
sea-captain, he will think of it, and amend his 
manners. 

It was stormy for weeks, and the poor sailors 
were continually drenched to the skin. Once we 
floated off toward the icebergs, on accoimt of con- 
trary head mnds; and the nights were so cold, and 
the days also, that we had to place a baiTel by the 
wheel, nailed down to the deck, and filled with 
straw, to keep the men from blowuig away and 
freezing (a fact). 

The men shivered in their berths, even when 
sleeping with their clothes on, and beneath heavy 
))lankets. 

The air of the Newfoundland banks was so chilling 
it pierced the marrow, and those on shore have no 
idea of the penetrating power of sea-moisture after 
ex)ld, drizzling rains, of two or three weeks' duration, 
and the cheerless aspect of all around during con- 
trary head winds diiving us from our course. 

One night it blew a hurricane, and the old ship 
tottered, creaked, and labored, as if idl its ribs w^ere 
l)reaking. It blew perfect gales; and even down in 
the c^bin the wind whirled in eddies, and the ship 
shook like an ague, and a shock once in a while 
struck the ship amid opposing waves that fell upon 
the air like doom. 

The lurchings of the vessel were terrific, and the 
nig'ht was black as tar (except when it liglitened). 
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The captain said we must go down. All night long 
he stood upon deck, wrapped in his southwester (an 
oil garment to keep off the rain), and shouted through 
his trumpet. Not a sail he carried ; but even under 
bare poles it seemed as if he went through the water 
like lightning. 

Twice through that fearful night the waves broke 
in mad fury amidships, dashing open the cabin door, 
and deluged us with its water. The harness-cask, 
filled with meat, lashed to the deck with heavy ropes, 
snapped like a pipestem, tossing the hea^T- meats 
like gossamers to the sharks. 

The sailors could not see each other, and the rains 
poured down like another deluge. The winds howled 
like maniac demons in torture: they shrieked, 
whined, and whistled, and roared like fiends in 
battle. 

Once the ship lay upon her side for a moment, 
when an opposing wave gave her a horrid whack, 
till she seemed about to part and sink for ever. The 
noise was terrific, and all the sailors thought her 
last hour was come. Through tliis chaotic darkness 
the lightning played incessantly with forked zigzag 
flames, and the foam was dashed to the skies in 
froth. All ocean was in an uproar. You thought 
hell was let loose, and maniacs held possession of 
the waters. But at last it was over ; and the sailors, 
drenched and weary, got some repose. 

Once a week the sailors slung their bunting (their 
clothes) on ropes in the mid-air to dry. 

They called the ship a rag-sho^, e^^dsi \a»si \j^\s^ 
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his own waslierwoman, and all kinds of notions were 
seen there. 

I saw httle rest fw the sailors: four Iiours off 
and four hours on duty continually, except in a 
storm, when all hands were called if necessary. 

The food was good and plenty ; but the cap fared 
splendidly, with canned meats and fruits of all kinds, 
pickled onions, beets, beans, cherries, cucumbers, 
peaches, &c., with wines and liquors, cigars and 
pipes and tobacco, with various kinds of crackers, 
almonds, raisins, and nuts. He was a high Hver, 
and fared as well as on shore. 

To offset the terrors of the deep, there were days 
of such transcendent loveliness, such soft and balmy 
airs, such a serene quiet on the waters, that we 
scarcely float along, and all things seem as if in a 
universal love-feast of sky, air, and water. Nature 
seems in a dream: 'tis the ocean siesta, breathing 
only the harmonies of the universe. 

Often Cape Flyaway looms up in the horizon, 
that looked Hke huge gigantic mountains, and re- 
sembled so much the shore as almost to deceive us, 
as if we were nearing land. Then siindogs (partial 
rainbows), twenty or thirty a day sometimes, would 
stud the sky ; and often you saw small wliite clouds 
of snow in the sky, while all around was clear. " All 
hands take in sail!" came floating on the air; and 
'twas scarcely done when a squall would sweep 
eveiy thing before it. Like a spirit-whirlwind it 
came, and disappeared as suddenly. 

Often a dozen such squalls would appear daily. 
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Then take iu and spread out sails again, was the 
order all day long. 

One very dark, windy night, I heard a crash, aa 
our vessel struck another barque. The shock threw 
me in the air, and the wind whirled me to the other 
vessel, which was bound up the Mediterranean; and 
I stayed there a while, and enjoyed many a beautiful 
\iew of those wild, romantic shores, snuffing tlie 
orange perfumes wafted on the breeze, and watching 
the volcanic isles at night sending up fire and smoke, 
like grand smith's forges, as if old Yulcan held sway 
amid the ocean depths, dividing the lionors with 
Neptune himself. 

We sailed along the shores of simny Spain, and 
saw, even in winter, its shores terraced up with 
the wheat, looking like green velvet stairs up the 
moimtain sides. 

We passed the frowning heights of Gibraltar, like 
a great giant in the air ('twas in December). As 
we passed through these celebrated straits, a sight 
l)urst upon the view I shall never forget. 

'Twas early morning, and the whole Spanish coast 
was lit up in radiant simshine, flashing rosy red the 
snow-clad Sierras, while all around the smiling wheat 
was robed in brilliant emerald, and all here was 
serenity and repose. The waters were like a field 
of harrowed blue, — small, short, azure waves, cross- 
ing and recrossing each other continually. 

Afar the Mediterranean looked like one blue 
mirror, without a ripple, — so still and smooth, a 
polished sheen it looked to the eye. 
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But Afri(;a'8 shore was all rain and mist. Vast 
ranges of irregular mountains, a very sea of mounts 
overtopping one another in vast confusion, while 
the iriky was tasseled in rainty mists, sometimes of 
gray, sometimes of purple, again of tawny gold; 
and the different mounts partook of these various 
hues. 

Some bright and glowung, reflecting these golden 
mists; some purple, reflecting the purple above 
them; and others gray, from the gray mists hung 
above; and some looked dark and barren (as were 
the general features of this mountain shore). Some 
moimts w^emed to hang in the sky, so dim and dis- 
tant did they appear. Above these mists hung 
piling clouds, in dark masses ; and these reflected in 
sombre patches upon the hills. 

The indescribable colors, so mixed and blended; 
some mounts being short, jagged, and abnipt ; some 
soft and smiling (from the hues on them); some low 
and misty; some clothed in gray vails. Altogether 
they formed a curious sight, never to be forgotten. 

Our crew was a mixed one : some Malavs, a few 
wliites, a mulatto cook, a few negroes, and a China- 
man. Malays are quick, and expert sailors, but 
small of stature. 

The cap used to swagger awfully aroimd; and he 
boxed the ears of the mulatto for being too slow. 
He often threatened others; but one old sailor, a 
huge negro, jolly, good-natured, and always giinning, 
the cap took quite a fancy to, and joked with him 
continually. 
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One day Dandy Jim (that was liis name) opened 
his mouth so wide at the captain^s wit that the cap 
said he would have to put him on short allowance, 
or else there would be a famine on board! He 
stretched it from ear to ear, like an open cupboard.) 
Then Dandy Jim grinned more than ever. 

He was a stalwart negro, — a real Guinea: wool, 
teeth, and color, the true type ; gentle and pleasant, 
yet brave and strong. 

This reminds me of a mutiny. It seems one of 
the sailors was sick, and the first mate called him a 
lazy cur. The sailor was mending the shrouds, and 
had a marlinspike in his hand, when the sailor hit 
liim in the left eye, and laid it open two inches 
wide, the blood running dowTi and blinding the 
mate before he could defend himself. 

The second mate, being near, rushed upon the 
sidlor, and gave him a terrific blow upon the right 
eye, and the flesh hung in ribbons o'er the eye, a 
ghastly sight. Mad with the pain, the sailor rushed 
down the forecastle, seized a small hatchet, bright 
as silver and keen as a razor, and chased the mate 
to the captain's cabin. 

The mate rushed down, scared to death; and just 
as the sailor was about to give the fatal blow. Dandy 
Jim left the wheel (clausing the vessel to veer round, 
and the sails to flap) and snatched it away, thereby 
preventing murder. 

By this time the cap came up, with a heiivy navy 
revolver, and backed the sailor (who looked like an 
enraged tiger, with fury blazing from his eyes) 
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against the anchor ropes, and there told him to 
stand or he would fire. The sailor told the mate he 
would kill him if he came near, so the cap bound 
him while the mate held the pistol to his head. 

About midnight (he was bound with ropes, amid- 
ships in the carpenter's room, adjoining the galley) 
he worked loose, and made a terrible fight. It took 
three stalwart men to bind him again. 

I saw the fight. It was awfully lively, I tell you, 
and you never saw such dancing around before. 
They made the fur fly as bad as the Kilkenny cats I 
On seeing this fight, all the sailors knocked off work, 
and refused to do their duty ; but Dandy Jim coaxed 
them to go on again. Then tlie cap said he would 
make the log right (that is, say little about it in the 
log-book, which puts down all that happens in a ship 
during its voyage, and is shown to the owners on 
shore. It is the sailor's magazine, as it were). 

About this time, also, being longer on our course 
than usual, we fell short of provisions, and were 
now on an allowance of only two meals a day, and 
scant at that. But one day, spying a brig bound 
for Glasgow, Scotland, we reversed sails, which 
made the ship lay to. Then we lowered a boat, 
and bought a keg of meat and a cask of crackers. 
All right, now 1 

The strains and wrenchings of the vessel caused 

her to leak; and for ten days we worked at the 

pumps, so that the sailors had little rest. In fact, 

there is plenty of work and little play for Jack on 

« Jong_voyage. 
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The decks were cleaned daily, scrubbed contin- 
ually; ropes were spliced, sails were mended, rigging 
was overhauled, ropes were tarred, and the sails were 
perpetudly spread out and taken in, — so that you 
need not go to sea to get dear of work, for you'll 
find yourself much mistaken. 

Sometimes it froze very hard, and the sailors had 
to climb the slippery ropes and yards, knocking off 
the ice with their marlinspikes, — a dangerous work, 
and no joke. 

They told all kinds of yams (stories), though I 
generally found them rather silent; and a jolly jack 
tar means plenty of rum aboard! 

One said he went home to see his granny. 

"Well," she asked, "what sights did you see?" 

"Oh, plenty; whales as big as houses, and mer- 
maids, and flying fishes." 

"Fishes fly, indeed!" said granny. "Now you 
want to hoax your old mammy." 

"Yes, and mountains of sugar and rivers of rum." 

"Well, la, do tell! No doubt this must be so, for 
everybody eats sugar and drinks rum ! " 

Here is another. One of the crew was an old 
soaker, that is, a rummer, with a big, carbuncled, 
jolly red nose, like a live coal. 

The ship was about to go down, and the cap and 
crew went to prayers. Suddenly a sailor roared out 
langhing. 

" Why, you irreverend dog! Do you laugh when 
the devil is about to get you ? " 

" Is he I " said Jack. " I coxMdl \. \v^^ \\.- \ ^^^^ 
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arthinldng what a hiss that old nose would make 
when it got into the water!" 

Here is another. There was a witty son of St. 
Patrick on board, iind he was stationed in the bow 
to hail the land. Suddenly he shouted, " Land, ho ! " 
" Where away ? " answers the cap. " To the leeward, 
four points off." 

Tlie cap came, but could not see anj^hing. A 
short time afterward " Land, ho ! " he shouted again. 
"Where away?" "To the southward." The cap 
looked, and looked in vain. A third time "Land, 
ho!" was shouted. "Wliere away?" "To the 
northward." Cap came again, and spied with all 
his eyes. "Be damned to you for a landlubber! 
You scoundrel! what do you mean?" "Why, cap, 
your sight is dim. Can't you see the land ? " " No ! 
nor you either!" " Jist look up! Do you see that 
louse crawling on the yardarm ? " pointing to the 
spot. " No ! 'tis all a yam ! " " No, 'tis not ! " So 
they botli climbed out on the yardarm, and sure 
enough ! there was his sacred majesty, the louse, 
taking his leisure. (Pat had put it there on purpose.) 
The cap was astounded ; and gazing admiringly on 
Pat, and slapping him on the shoulder, said, "Well, 
my man, he who can see a louse at that distance 
can see land anywhere ! " 

This is the last storj'. One day, just as they 
dropped anchor in the Indian Ocean, a shout arose 
from the bottom of the deep. " What's the matter? " 
cap hailed, through liis trumpet. "Wliy," said a 
voice, ^^my wife, the mermaid, is a-going to church. 
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and you have dropped your anchor just before the 
door, and she can't get out!" "Oh, that is itl 
Come, boys! Up with the anchor! We won't 
prevent the pretty fish from saying her prayers ! " 

One night I saw (what I would not believe till I 
saw it) a jack-o'-lantern, like a ball of fire, playing 
around the mast, then climb up it; then it seemed 
to stand still; then it ran around the mast; — a sight 
very peculiar on a dark night. 

I oft in revery would lean o'er the stem, and 

watch the sparkling phosphorescence of the waves 

at night, like so many silver imps bobbing up and 

down, — a glittering sight; and see the moon's rim 

peep forth, and send its mellow light o'er the dancing 

waters. 
Once it sent its rays just midway o'er the ocean, 

in a single line of dancing light. Then two golden 

stars, each at the same time, began to meet, forming 

a beautiful letter Y o'er the whole expanse of ocean 

(a fact). 

The sea-air is so pure that the lungs keep strong 
and healthy, and I saw little sickness, except the 
result of sprees on shore. 

The sailors love their salt junk ; for, laying on 
shore for a few weeks, they mutinied on receiving 
so much fresh meat, and the cap, to pacify them, 
returned to salt junk again (a fact). 

The sailors are drunken dogs; for no sooner do 
they get on shore than most of them spend their 
earnings oft in a night. Sprees, the girls, feasting, 
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riding, and sight-seeing, soon waste it, and no won- 
der ! The confinement and toil of the sea is inces- 
sant, and sailors are like wild colts let loose when 
on shore; and being so long restrained, they give 
themselves completely np to every fancy or indul- 
gence, and never think to count the cost. 

It is the deprivation at sea that makes the hunger; 
and, generally, the world over, hungry men or women, 
or children, or animals, or birds, or insects, or fishes, 
(naturally being all alike in this respect) rush pell- 
mell to satiate tliis hunger, when the opportunity 
offers, whether it is of the heart, or mind, or body, — 
whether it is love, ambition, wealth, fame, fashion, 
war, wine, women, gambling, learning, or food. 

In the long run, the craving of one's nature will 
be satisfied, some time or other, in spite of reason, 
religion, morality, discipline, education, or humanity. 
Mankind are a great deal alike, after all. 

For, you see in armies men almost perfect at 
home, when in the camp deprived of their books, 
their music, their theatres, gay re-unions, and all the 
luxuries and elegancies of life, abandon themselves 
to the license of the camp as a stimulus, instead of 
those enjoyments spoken of. 

Their minds, so long fed on dainties, crave variety 
of some kind, and they rush to the dissipations of a 
soldier's life as to a new play, a new opera, a new 
dish, or a new dance, or a new novel. 

What you call virtue, in them is only occupation, 

or luck, or the enjoyments of wealth and society. 

JDeptivo them of all these, and they are often no 
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better than those always dissolute, who have no 
other pastune, or any taste for any other position. 

My sea life was often gloomy, dark, and dismal, 
where inexorable discipline and continual labor oc- 
cupied a great part of the time; yet I often sat on 
a serene night and watched the stars come and go ; 
saw the moon, like a ball of silver, throw its mild, 
subdued light upon the waters; felt the soft sea air 
charm me with its melody ; and mused, half dream- 
ing, in this witchery of soUtude, — this lonely hermit 
life upon the deep. 

Amid the countless hosts of heaven is there a star 
that beams for me? Shall I ever 'own one of those 
ghttering gems of heaven? 

As there are kings on earth, may not our spirits 
rule yet hereafter one of those bright orbs ? What 
mighty changes in those far-off climes? The low- 
Uest of earth may yet command a star hereafter, 
and the glorious possessors of grandeur here may 
fade beyond the stars, and be but servants to those 
more exultant spirits that have received a crown. 

Ah, as my spirit-soul gazed upon those shinhig 
homes, how long must we wait to pierce your infinite 
depths, and behold ye as ye are? — expanded and 
unfolded to your gigantic size in your living pres- 
ence, to climb your mountains, sail your seas, receive 
your perfumes, behold yom* ores and gems, and see, 
face to face, the dwellers of those mightier worlds ? 
Will God permit us mortals to open the veil of futu- 
rity, and peep in and see His grander treasures ? 

I gazed upon the moon; I looked f oxlYi w^ow >iJcka 
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qtiiet waters; I saw moving life ever}' where. I felt 
immortality breathing within me. I saw it in the 
never-ceasing life all aromid me. Yet no voice 
came from those infinite depths to whisper when, 
ik how, or where ! 

Vast and illimitable Creation! — owned by the 
solitary hermit of heaven, the Almighty All-in-all! — 
terrible, resistless, inexorable, yet merciful, just, and 
gentle ! 

Thou who hast fed thine own insatiable soul with 
all the matchless, boundless variety of a imiverse, 
•an you wonder that we, bom in the same mould, 
aspire to fathom *that variety ? That we have an 
incessant longing to pierce the veil of Nature, and 
nncover all its treasures? No! Thy divine fire 
urges us on! Thy image in all things makes us 
imitate and aspire ! 

Solitude ! here is thy soul in this boimdless air, 
this boundless water! Thou layest thy spell upon 
us in the still night, and we are awed into wonder! 

With my mercurial spirit I began to weary of the 
sea ; and, as I was ever very fond of butter, one day 
I just crept into a tub to take a sip, when, lo ! I 
stuck fast to a particle ('twas my affinity! — all 
things have their affinity, so say the free-lovers, why 
not then an atom ?) Just then the cook came from 
his galley (cook-shop), and was about to take some 
up for supper, when, perceiving some dirt-specks 
on it, I, with the refuse, was thrown overboard. As 
I rolled upon the water, the cohesion was broken. 
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and my aflSnity fell into the jaws of a prowling 
shark. 

I tell you I trembled at the monster, and just 
slipped mider a billow till he was out of sight. 

Here I was once more upon the raging billows all 
alone, when (as we were near an island just then) I 
saw a beautiful fish softly swim along, a wave car- 
ried me on its back, and, swimming near the shore, 
I rolled off, and another wave brought me high and 
dry upon the land. Where was I ? 

I saw a savage with a bow and arrow come march- 
ing along with a willow basket and a kind of scoop. 
"Ah, ha!" thought I; "he is going to get some 
shellfish 1" And, sure enough, he scooped some 
fine oysters near the shore ; aud, in returning, he 
put his naked foot upon me. I stuck to the mud 
(liis foot being wet from the water), and was carried 
to his wigwam, which was made of bark and twigs 
curiously laced together. 

Reclining upon a pile of skins I mused upon the 
mutations of human life, from a clodpate's brain to 
an Indian wigwam. 

He had a yellow squaw, and four papooses. He 
seemed a lazy, idle kind of fellow, ever sauntering 
around, listless and careless, while she was every- 
thing — cooking, mending, making baskets, and 
turning up the earth to gain a few roots and grains. 
What a wonderful difEerence between savages and 
civilization ! 

In the latter, the women do nothing, are the pets, 
the parlor-dolls, the dite of the eartti. In Vk'^ iarai^x 
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'tis the lordly savage that is the pet, for he deigns 
only to hunt, to smoke, to battle, while he casts 
(like a sneak, as he is) all the drudgery upon the 
women. 

As I looked around and saw them sleep so soundly, 
eat so heartily, with so few diseases, so few vices, 
and no dissipations, — so their wants were few, their 
desires uncultivated, and their ambition was modest 
and their aims moderate. 

A little satisfied them. There then was no in- 
ducement to steal, to Ue, or cheat, except in war, 
when rival nations excited all their faculties and 
stimulated them to the utmost. 

I know they hud no great ornaments, no business, 
no elegance, no finery (except a few feathers and 
beads, and a kind of colored native cloth tkey 
made). Yet there was an ease of mind, a careless, 
free bearing, that compensated (so God thinks, also, 
or else he would not have made them so), for all the 
boasted advantages of civilization. 

Etornal rivalry! a goddess Fashion! inexorable 
in its decrees, a straining and a striving continually 
to ape our wealthier or more fortunate or more fa- 
mous neighbors, — a weariness, a lassitude from this 
overstraining, a gnawing unsatisfaction, fevers, pa- 
ralysis, apoplexy, neuralgia, caused by this continual 
warring of the brain. 

I thought, with all the wonders of thought and 
genius, the great lights of antiquity to learn us, and 
all modern discovery and science, that the simple 
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savage, contented and happy, was as much a king 
in his domain as we with our eternal pother ! 

I felt, in my travels I was sometimes irresistibly 
impelled beyond my will ; and sometimes I remained 
for a long time comparatively quiescent. 

I felt a sensibility of touch, yet no touch could 
destroy me. Even a rock has some impress after a 
blow, if we could examine it thoroughly. 

One night (the savage had been hunting) he 
brought home a beautiful deer. Oh, what a feast 
they had that night (for the savages are generally 
improvident). He was very weary. As he slept, 
he turned in his sleep his ear to me. I crept into it, 
and I tell you I had glorious fun that night. 

I tickled him so that he cuffed his ears many times 
that night. One time he half started up, and, for a 
while, he kept very still. Then I began to dance in 
his ear. I turned over and over ; I went into his 
very drum, and sounded such an alarm that it might 
wake the dead. He jumped up in affright, and 
woke his squaw and told her that an evil spirit was 
in his ear. She got a pine torch, and lit it and ex- 
amined his ear. I got out of sight, deep down ia 
the lobe. 

"I see nothing!" she said. 

Well, I stayed a week in his ear, amusing myself 
in various fashions. Sometimes he tliought he was 
bewitched, and consulted the great medicine-man, 
who went through various incantations, burnt various 
herbs, and humbugged him finely; but it was no 
good. 
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After torturing him till I had satiated my destruc- 
tiveness, as he was stooping one day to shoot a bear 
in the undergrowth, I rolled out and lit upon a 
shrub. 

I stayed here some time watching the bugs and 
insects, examining theh" Uves and sports, saw very 
curiously marked reptiles, listened to many fan- 
cifully plumaged birds (noticing that the plainest 
were the sweetest songsters). 

I also listened to a grand pow-wow beneath a 
great spreading tree. It now being summer 'twas a 
very grateful shade. 

It seems the white man had committed depreda- 
tions on the island. 

Then spoke a great chief: "Me kill white man! 
White man great rogue! Me no have him! Me 
no like him ! Why come here to me ? Me no go 
to him! Why he so big hog? Steal from poor 
Indian! He rich! big gun! big world! Poor In- 
dian only little island ! Me watch him ! shoot him I 
knife him ! kill him ! " 

Then they all danced like so many lunatics. They 
did lift their legs so grotesquely, and made so many 
antics, it almost killed me with laughter. 

They got so fierce, so terrible, that they struck at 
the tree with their arrows (making believe it was the 
enemy), struck their knives into it, hit it with their 
war-clubs, till they were so weary they could hardly 
stand. 

Then the old chief took out his pipe, and each 
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had a whiff, and off they went and left me alone in 
my glory. . 

I watched an old bear trying to get honey. (The 
bees were away.) He tngged away in a hollow tree 
till he pulled down the comb. Oh, did he not smack 
his lips Tvdth the feast 1 

I tell you old bruin likes nice things and dainty 
things, for he lapped up that honey as genteelly as 
a fine lady does her ices. He was an epicure, and 
fond of sweets. 

There was a stream near by, and I saw a bearer 
making a dam. What industrious little fellows 1 
I saw a panther imitate a cat up in a tree, and sud- 
denly pounce upon a wild goat. I tell you it was 
done like lightning ! What can match the panther 
in suppleness and spring ? 

I got tired of this dull life, and longed for a 
diange. 

One day as I was musing, rather melancholy, I 
espied a hunter coming along, in buckskin breechet 
and short hunting-frock, buckhorn-handled knife 
stuck in his belt, with an immense rifle as long as 
himself in his hand. 

He stopped under the tree; and the steel on his 
rifle must have been a magnet, for I flew to it by 
irresistible attraction, and clung to it as doth a wife 
to her drunken husband. (By the by, why don't 
they stop the distilleries, if they wish to see no 
drunkenness.) Poor devils who drink are fined, 
put in jail, beaten, and hung, while the makers and 
sellers get rich, belong to cbureh, g;c> \ici Go^^^wi^ 
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become fashionable, wealthy, and prosperous I This 
to me is an enigma I 

It is the old story of the dog and stick. (You 
beat a dog, he fights the stick, instead of him who 
uses the stick.) 

That old gun and I stuck together for a long time. 
He was one of your indolent hunters, and did not 
rub his rifle after every hunt. 

I followed him up many a mountain, along many 
a plain, fording many a river, camped in the air 
many a night. 

He was a careless, daring fellow, who once stood 
before a bear and ripped him up, when bruin's paws 
were on his shoulders. He was cool, self-possessed, 
and rapid ; and thought no more of a panther than 
you would of a kitten. 

Often he would meet three or four others, and 
camp out with them for weeks, and tell many a 
story of danger, fun, and frolic. 

One of the number played a trick upon our 
hunter once. 

Five or six joined together, and one got a bear- 
skin, robed in it, and the rest invited our hunter to 
the chase. 

They put powder only in their guns, and by a 
sleight of hand they purloined our hunter's pouch, 
emptied out all the powder, and replaced it with 
black sand. 

So off they went. After a time they tracked the 
bear, came near him, growling dangerously. The 
rest pretended fear, and slunk away behind bushes, 
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still hounding our hunter to the attack. He boldly 
levelled his gun. It only snapped. Again and 
again he tried to shoot. Only a continual snapping. 
He thought his gun bewitched. Meanwhile the 
bear began to growl louder and louder, and slowly 
advanced. 

Our hunter drew his knife from the sheath, 
clubbed his rifle ready to strike, when the bear got 
up on his hind legs, put out his paws as if to beg 
for mercy, and moaned piteously, swaying his head 
from side to side as if in fear. 

This scene was too much for the rest. They all 
broke out in uproarious laughter, when om' hunter 
saw the joke at once, threw down his gun and knife, 
and rushed upon him, and they had the fiercest 
tussle ever known in those parts, till the bear was 
heavily overtlirown. Then it was our hunter's turn 
to crow, which he did lustily. 

Our hunter, to be even with him, repaid the bear- 
skin fellow with this trick. 

He told the rest to be ready on a certain night, 
when the moon would not appear, with Indian dis- 
guises, their faces painted as if on the war-path, 
near this hunter's hut. 

To have fagots piled round a certain tree, and 
all things ready for a scalp and war-dance, and all 
things handy to bum. The others joined in the 
trick with great glee. 

"Now," said our hunter, "we'll have glorious fun, 
and put his mettle to the test. You know he pre- 
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tends to despise the Indians, and crows loudly of 
his courage." 

On the dark night appointed, when they all knew 
he would be at home, as he then was resting a while 
from his hunts, they visited him. His squaw, by 
some trick, they got away to visit some neighboring 
squaw, so as to have all the field to themselves. 

That day all were reveling with him; and toward 
evening they put a weak narcotic in his drink, so as 
to induce a gentle sleep. Then they hid all his 
shot, his dangerous weapons, and mislaid his gun 
(this being just at nightfall, he would not think to 
look at them again till morning, as he had no sus- 
picion of danger). About dusk he awoke dreamily. 

"Well, boys, are you there yet? Heigho! that's 
downright all-fired strong, that whiskey! Come, 
make a night of it!" 

"No!" they aU cried. 

" Why not ? The old woman has gone a-tramping." 

"We can't; we have business." 

So they all bid him adieu, and went into the forest, 
where they had hid all tlieir Indian fixings. 

They robed, painted their faces, put on false hair, 
adjusted their feathers, and silently, about midnight, 
came near the house (this was a dangerous game, 
yet our hunters were very alert, and skilled in all 
kinds of tricks). 

One of the crowd had stayed in the house, and 
had fixed himself up while the bearskin was asleep, 
and had hid in a back closet. 
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About midnight they silently came near the bouM. 
Then they knocked at the door loudly. 

Bearskin awoke with a start. 

"Hello! Who's there?" 

"Me! Injimman! Tired! Sleep! Letin!*' 

Bearskin cautiously looked out through a loophole, 
and saw four or five dusky figures skulking around. 

"Let in! let in!" the Indians <5ried. 

"No! you darned copperhead! I'll let in a bullet 
if you knock again ! " 

They all broke out in a prolonged yell, making 
the night ring with their noise. 

The bearskin hunted for his gun, but every thing 
seemed out of place. He could not find his weapons. 
Meanwhile a fierce pounding went on, and a terrible 
whooping filled his ears. 

"God rot the varmints! What do they mean?" 

One had managed to get on the roof, and rattled 
down a shower of stones, making the room clatter. 
Bearskin never was in such a fix before, but still 
would not yield. 

Suddenly an Indian glided past him (the one hid 
in the back room), unslid the wooden bar, and they 
all rushed in upon bearskin. 

He was overpowered in a jiffy. He struggled 
with all his might. 

"You red wolves! You darned sneaks! Give 
me a knife, and let me fight it out hand to hand, 
and m carve you all to a jelly ! " 

"No fight! no fight!" they all answered, in glee. 
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"Bnmyl bum I Ha, ha! vite manl See him 
Bquirm! Hear him howl I Music to Injun earl 
Take scalp I " 

Suddenly bringing his knife around his temples, 
at which Bearskin drew back in horror. 

"Ha, ha! vite man tremble ! Squaw heart!" 

"You lie! you lump of paint!" 

When suddenly he gave a kick, and doubled up 
one of them terribly, which almost spoiled their fun, 
It was done so quickly as almost to disconcert their 
plans. 

After this they were all on the alert, not to allow 
Bearskin too much Uberty. 

They bound him heavily with deer thongs, and 
on they marched to the fagot-pile. Bearskin, mean- 
while, when one came too near him, spat in his face 
spitefully. He knew and felt his doom, and tried 
to anger them to suddenly kill him. 

At last they had him bound firmly to the tree; 
and then they stuck huge blazing pine knots in the 
ground, and began a great wild dance around, shout- 
ing, hooting, and yelling. They did it capitally, as 
they had practiced it together weeks beforehand. 
In fact, they enjoyed it immensely. 

Suddenly stopping, one threw his tomakawk, and 
it whizzed past the tree. 

"Ha!" sneered Bearskin, "You a brave! You 
are nothing but a skunk! A blind man shoots 
better ! " 

Then an arrow whizzed past him (all on purpose 
£gmy^maely). 
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"Bah! Yon are nothing but Digger Indians I 
Mere half-breeds I " 

Then the fagots were lighted ; so placed, though, 
that it would take a little time to touch him. Still 
the man seemed true as steel, and did not stir an 
inch. 

His hunter friends were amazed; and at first 
thought he had found out the trick, but closer study 
proved him in real earnest. He had stood the test, 
and that spoiled half the fun. 

The fire began to blaze up, when our hunter 
thought he'd make believe scalp him. So he rushed 
suddenly up, drew his knife, and circled around his 
head, when our Bearskin caught him by the ear in 
his teeth, and took out a bite. The sudden pain 
made him howl, in English, — 

"You darned cannibal!" 

Bearskin was wide awake in a flash of time. 

"Ha! A trick! a trick! Well, boys, I have had 
my supper (referring to the ear), so let's go home 
and sleep ! " 

The hunter felt of his wounded ear, and cried, — 

" You only pretend to put on a bear's hide, but 
you have real bear's teeth ! " 

" Sarved you right, Joe ! You'll never play Injun 
agin! If you try, just look at your ear! Ha, ha!" 

And he laughed long and loudly, to make amends 
for the fearful suspense of the last liour. 

So they went back to the hut, and made a night 
of it. 

Sometimes these hunters wo\i\A. Vm\. ^Ssv'^^sv^JsaKA^ 
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join with them, and dance with their dusky beauties. 
Each, it seems, had a squaw amid the mountain 
caves; and it is the women that make so much bad 
blood between the Indians and the whites. 

Let the Indians do at ifirst one half the Indian re- 
ceives from the whites, and not an Indian would 
live to tell the tale. The Indians are unmercifully 
swindled, treated as savage beasts, and no faith kept 
with them. Do you wonder they retaliate in their 
own fashion of savage butchery ? 

See how fierce the whites are ! A man enters 
your home at night, steals ten dollars, lo ! he be- 
comes a slave for ten years ! 

These hunters were hon vivants; and, with their 
roasted deer-meat, they had plenty of tobacco and 
prime whiskey. 

They would often shoot at a mark: throw two 
objects in the aii*, and pierce both with one shot; 
knock out a pipe from the other's mouth; hit a 
feather in their companion's cap; — all kinds of bold 
and daring feats. They would turn their backs to 
the mark, and, with a glass to adjust the rifle's sight 
over their shoulder, fire and hit the target. They 
would stoop their heads, and hold the rifle between 
their legs, and fire; and even thus placed hit the 
mark. With] the right hand extended, they would 
hold the rifle toward the shoulder, so take aim, and 
yet sight true. They would then hold the rifle in 
their left hand extended, so take aim, and hit the 
mark. Again, they held the rifle to the breast, took 
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aim, fired and hit the target, and seldom ever missed 
the mark, so skillful was their practice. 

One day Bearskin took a notion to clean the bar- 
rel, and scour it. So he took some sand, and dis- 
turbed the attraction that bound me, and I rolled off 
upon the floor. His Indian squaw swept me out 
upon the ground. 

Just then the wind was awfully high and power- 
ful. So it took me like a gossamer on and on many 
miles away. 

It never stopped till it landed me in an Italian 
garden, full of oranges and lemons, and left me on 
a lower branch. 

I soon rolled off and fell to the ground, and min- 
gled with the earth around ; in fact, became incor- 
porated with the mould that enriched this orchard. 
The trees were very young, and had not yet borne 
fruit. 

Here I lay as in a tomb, inert, yet watchful, for 
my mercurial spirit-soul was never still (as I was 
bom under the planet Mars), which made me ever 
restless to act, to combat something. 

Here I remained some years, till I entered the 
juices of the tree; and afterwards I rose into the 
branches; then into a fruit-bud; and with it ex- 
panded to a beautiful golden orange, dwelling for a 
time in the very inner juice of that most delicious, 
refreshing fruit. 

We all know oranges have to be plucked, and 
eaten or sucked. 
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This fate befell me. There was to be a fete at 
the villa. 

Such black hair and eyesl Such swarthy olive 
skins ! Such flashing glances ! Such vivacity ! Such 
natural ease and grace I 

After a most delightful dance in the rural grounds 
near the villa, they all scampered off to eat some 
fruit; and a lovely black-eyed witch, fit to be a houri 
in Mahomet's paradise, with a dainty skip and danc- 
ing gait, leaped at my orange and plucked it off. 
She sat beneath the tree, and made a little hole and 
sucked all the juice. In that juice I lay ensconsed. 
Again I became part of the human form ; and many 
a long year did I dwell in that beautiful image of 
love, sweetness, purity, and content. 

She married an artist,— a great painter; and I, 
by different gradations, at last became part of her 
eye, dwelling in her black orb. 

Oh, what a life of beauty and refinement was that 
home ! There you saw God in His fairest aspect. 

Her husband was a remarkable student, and a 
well-read man in all literature. 

They used to discuss art. 

" Do you prefer Kaphael to Angelo ? " said she to 
him. Call him Francisco (that was his name). 

"We can not compare them. Each was supreme 
in his sphere. Angelo was all grandeur, majesty, 
and sublimity; Raphael all grace and beauty. The 
one attracted awe; the other love. But there was 
Bomething above and beyond the earth about An- 
SeHo, — an energy of art, aa it were, that irresistibly 
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impressed. It was a power like all of God's greater 
forces, as the earthquake, tornado, and the lightning. 
He seemed to comprehend this higher, grander force. 
He impressed this force on all he did. He chiselled 
a Moses. Can you conceive of a greater Moses? 
Look at him I You see at once the mastermind, 
worthy to bear the law. You see a face that equals 
the conception of the character. 

" Angelo read the Bible, loved the Bible, loved 
his God. He loved His conmiands, and His crea- 
tures. He saw in Moses's character something com- 
manding and sublime. He saw him as the greatest 
lawgiver on earth, — a man of religion, too; a man 
of reverence and of worship ; a strong physical man, 
too, with form and face to carry a nation on his 
shoulders; a type of a great man; — and that con- 
ception Angelo has made in marble inmiortal. 

"God has transfigured through Angelo's genius 
the face of Moses in that statue, and a divine illu- 
mination lingers there, — a beauty, a glory, a maj- 
esty forever ! 

"Look at St. Peter's! Where in all the earth 
can you find such a temple ? (For beauty I prefer 
the Milan structure.) But for that air of sublime 
grandeur, for that majesty, strength, and uniformity 
of proportion, that seizes you as you approach it, 
that holds you captive, that lifts you up to its glo- 
rious height and conception, no temple can equal it. 
It is a dome fit to worship the living God in, and 
the crowning glory of a noble life. 

"When Raphael's name falls upon my ^^x^I^jjmdl 
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see nothing but the sweet, pure, Divine mother, with 
her babe's face already divinely illumined with 
thoughts of the future, already crowned in that 
spiritual shrouding of its features as the martyr, the 
saint, the God." 

The wife said, " I always liked Corregio." 

"Corregiol — the childlike, the pure, the home 
artist! — sent forth his soul in beauty that will 
sweetly sing in the ages as long as time lasts ! Then 
the great Da Vinci ! Who could conceive of a pic- 
ture surpassing the Lord's Supper? The attitudes, 
the different expressions of the faces, the extraor- 
dinary placid beauty of St. John's face, the unutter- 
able divinity, purity, sweetness, and especially the 
wonderfid serenity and repose of our Saviour, and 
that air of saintly humility, united with an almost 
prophetic sadness, makes it the masterpiece of the 
world. Over the whole picture that air of eager 
questioning displays so much of character and of 
life." 

They always were talking together, and wander- 
ing continually through the different galleries of 
Italy. In one I saw Titian's Venus. Such volup- 
tuous softness ! It almost breathed a divine languor 
of the love-god. It reclined Kke a rosy embodiment 
of a song of love. 

I could almost see life's dawn blooming in her 
rare and perfect form. 

Such full and fleshy curves 1 Such superb grada- 
tion of outline! Such warmth of coloring! The 
very ideal of loveliness in repose. 
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You could see the rosy flush upon her cheek, al- 
most a living fragrance. A rich voluptuous languor 
breathed all around her, as she reclines the beauty 
of a world, — all woman, feminine, — a beauty that 
might tempt the gods. 

In another gallery he showed her Kosa's wild 
boar. By heaven ! what an eye of savage fire, in- 
tense ferocity, and fearful energy combined ! And 
«ach a tusk ! It seemed to rip the very air 1 An 
eye to rend in its very glance ! A shaggy, bristly 
hide, and wach will in all his bearing, as if ready to 
tight the world ! 

I saw Angelo's shield upon a widl, done in char- 
coal. It looked very real, standing out so boldly 
from the wall as if it himg there. I saw, also, An- 
gelo's drunken faun, every air and attitude a slob- 
bering sot (in marble), the wine ready to ooze from 
his lips through very fullness ; and that balancing 
mood which belongs to drunkenness when all un- 
strung, and ready to fall helpless and senseless, — a 
kind of lolling, unconscious freedom. 

I saw, also, some of Domenichino's wonderful 
pictures. Strange and weird, the flesh-flayed body, 
all unseamed, with the quivering nerves exposed to 
view, — agony in all its frenzy, full of intense hon*or, 
that made you shudder as you gazed. 

I saw, also, in one of the churches, painted on the 
ceiling, a dome ; and the light struck it so curiously 
that it looked like a real dome, — one of the true 
wonders of art. 

Once the artist and his wife visited Vei«wx\\i&. 



( 
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Through an irregular ascent of hiva and ashes we 
mounted till we arrived at the foot of the cone. It 
seemed formed of dark ashes to the top, an irregular 
square hole emitting a pale white smoke, in gentle 
curUng wreaths. 

All around the sides of this hole were ashes and 
earth, of green, black, yellow, and white, so combined 
as to form a ghastly sight. In fact, the whole cone 
looked like a charnel-house of the dead, and its top 
the ghastly entrance for the corpse. The smell of 
sulphur was almost suffocating; little air-holes came 
oozing up hot enough to cook an egg ; and all along 
the sides of the cone there was a subdued warmth 
from these air-holes. 

The view from the smnmit was of extraordinary 
beauty. 

There lay Naples in the lap of its beautiful bay 
(like Venus in the arms of love), surrounded by its 
two lovely arms extending into the sea, like a fairy 
city of the wave ; and its green encircling hills filled 
vnXh convents, palaces, and villas, looked like fairy 
bowers, in that southern sun. 

In that balrav air, with the distant blue waves 
kissing the horizon's edge, 'twas a sight of glory 
never to be forgotten. 

The artist one day said, " Let me show you the 
most curious sight, perhaps, in all the world." 

The wife (whose name was Ninetta) clapped her 
hands in delight. 

So one day they entered a Capuchin convent, and 
a monk guided them beneath its vaults. Here you 
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saw a queer sight. Along the walls were cells, all 
arched, composed of skulls I Beneath each arch sat 
a skeleton, robed in cowl and gown, with gmile and 
rosary, the same as in life. All along the walls 
were cornices formed of human bones, and of most 
exquisite patterns, laced together in embroidery, 
most elegant and artistic. 

In the center of this long vault were chandeliers, 
also of bones. Around the chandeliers were cor- 
nices; and the outer circle of this cornice were the 
human fingers spreading all around. 

Some of these bones were three hundred years 
old, all of old members of this sect. After death 
the monks clean, scour, polish, and preserve them 
for centuries. 

He took her to see curious paintings of the early 
Christians, dipped in hot metals, scalded, pierced 
-with javelins, rolled amid iron spikes, legs and arms 
drawn asunder, branded with fiery instruments, — a 
horrible sight ! 

They went to Venice, and I saw St. Mark's, — a 
very imposing Oriental structure, with its domes 
and minarets, with four great bronze horses at its 
summit. 

I saw St. Mark's winged lion, as if about to fly 
from its lofty colunm. I saw the Doge's palace and 
the Bridge of Sighs, connecting the prison close at 
hand. 

Heading Cooper's "Bravo" will give you a thor- 
ough idea of Venice. It is a work of real genius. 
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I sailed upon the Adriatic in a gondola, like a 
floating hearse on a boat, all of black. 

I visited the glass-manufactory: saw how they 
made all kinds of glassware; how they blew up the 
bottles; shaped, cut, and polished their wares; — an 
exceedingly interesting sight. This reminds me of 
Byron's exquisite verses: — 

"I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A Palace and a Prison on each hand : 
I saw from out the waves her structures rise 

From the stroke of the Enchanter's wand; 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 

O'er the far times, when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion's marble piles. 
Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hun- 
dred isles." 

The artist took his wife to the Vatican, and I saw 
the Apollo Belvidere, — a matchless perfection of all 
the graces — youth, lightness, strength, elasticity, 
and exquisite proportion of outline, and the pose of 
the figure (in marble) wonderfully noble; and thrown 
over the whole an air of glorious life, as if indeed 
a god. Bead the unapproachable description of 
Byron: — 
" Or view the lord of the unerring bow, — 

The god of life, and poesy, and light ; 
The sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 

All radiant from his triumph in the fight. 

The shaft hath just been shot— the arrow bright, 
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With an Immortal's vengeance. In his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain and might, 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 

But in his delicate form — a dream of love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 

Long'd for a deathless lover from above. 
And madden'd in that vision — ^are express'd 

' All that ideal buauty ever bless'd ; 

The mind within its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest — 

A ray of immortality, — and stood. 

Starlike around, until they gather'd to a god." 

How could language convey a more exquisite de- 
scription of the Apollo? 

I saw, also, the celebrated marble statue of La- 
ocoon, possessing extraordinary power of agony of 
expression, great anatomical beauty in the writhing 
nerves and muscles, and wonderful intensity. I give 
Byron's description of it : — 

" Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 

Laocoon's torture dignifying pain: 
A father's love and mortal's agony 

With an unmortal patience blending; vain 

The struggle : vain against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp, 

The old man's clench; the long-en venom'd chain 
Rivets the living links, — the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and -stifles gaaij o\i ^^^^^^ 
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I saw, also, the statue of the Gladiator. I think 
it is the most exquisitely chiselled statue of muscular 
beauty in the world of art, — a stalwart, manly figure, 
of the noblest type. 

I give Byron's description of it, with this remark, 
that if he had painted or sculptured with half the 
divine fire he portrays them with in his mind, he 
would have easily excelled all the paintere, architects, 
and sculptors of the world. 

Byron had a living soul for art. He felt it in the 
deepest pulses of his being; and his genius throws 
a radiance o'er those old masterpieces of art that 
will make them inunortal after the marble has 
crumbled into dust. 

The signet-ring of his genius has stamped them 
with Eternity. 

Of the world's masters of elocution, no other but 
Shakspeare possessed this clear, rapid, marvelous 
descriptive power, to seize the real conception of 
things, and embody them in language equal to the 
subject itself. 

The man who can comprehend any subject equal 
to him who conceived it is his equal in mind and 
soul. It shows they are formed in the same mould ; 
for it is like the object and its shadow. Byron only 
in these verses reflects the greatness of those old 
artists of antiquity. 

I saw, also, the Venus de Medici. What charac- 
terizes this statue above all others is a firm, swelling 
plumpness, if you view the limbs singly; but gazed 
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upon as a whole, a remarkable elegance, and even 
lightness of limb, elasticity, grace, and voluptuous 
fullness. All the curves are exquisitely modelled; 
and in no figure ever sculptured can you see so 
many bold curvings, so rounded, and with such fine 
gradations. 

The physiological femininity is beautifully con- 
trasted with the masculine Apollo, whose frame is 
broader and flatter, — or, rather, a succession of flat 
curves, while the Venus is full of round curves. 

The art of the sculptor conceals this, unless you 
particularly criticise it. 

The Venus possesses in these round, full muscles, 
and flesh, a wonderful vigor. She possesses endurance 
as well as symmetry and beauty, a certain inborn 
dower to rule, as well as grace and voluptuousness 
to charm, — although I do not think either the 
Apollo or Venus possesses the highest style of in- 
tellectual or moral or spiritual beauty. 

Angelo's Christ and Moses are superior in this 
respect. They are the loftiest types of a rich, volup- 
tuous, classic, elegant, refined, and chaste physical 
beauty, endowed with every fascination that can 
enthrall the senses and the fancy, yet with no ele- 
ment of coarseness in them, or sensuality. 

It is only nature in its holiest aspect, — warm, 
glowing, fall, and rounded, — possessing a spirit 
which only belongs to those of the highest birth and 
breeding. 

Byron's Gladiator;— 
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" I Bee before me the gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 

And his droop'd head sinks gradually low; 

And through his side the last drops, ebbmg slow 
From the red gasli, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone. 
Ere ceased the inliuman shout which hail'd the 
wretch who won." 

Byron's Venus, — most certainly the most gallant 
tribute to beauty ever given to the world. Who 
can match it? 

"There, too, the goddess loves in stone, and fills 

The air around with l>eautv. We inhale 

ft 

The aml)rosial aspect, which, l>eheld, instills 
Part of its immortality ; the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale 

We stand, and in that form and face 1 Heboid 
What mind can make when Nature's self would 
fail; 

And to the fond idolaters of old 

Envy the imiate flesli which such a soul could 
mould. 

We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 

Eeelfl vdi\\ its fullness; there — forever there — 
Chain'd to the chariot of triumphal Art 
We stand as captives, and would not depart. 
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Away I there need no words, nor terms precise, 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where Pedantry gulls Folly, — we have eyes: 
Blood, pulse, and heart confirm the Darden shep- 
herd's prize." 

Genius, after all, is only a kind of rapture that 
exults in a radiance of its owti, making objects look 
divine. 

I saw, also, Angelo's Last Judgment, — a terrible, 
awful conception, of a fearful genius; the very anat- 
omy of torture, — muscles that speak and nerves 
that breathe, all horribly grand. 

We drove along the plains, and saw the vine tas- 
seling from tree to tree, rich with the hanging grape, 
and often crossed from tree to tree, and sometimes 
planted at the foot of trees shortened for this pur- 
pose, and allowed to run to the top, and gracefully 
falling, like a (?rown of leaves. 
# She had a guitar, and would sing many of Pe- 
trarch's sonnets, while he would recite, with a divine 
fire, emotion, passion, and force, the most impassioned 
thoughts of Tasso and of Dante. 

I lived a life of glory with this couple, — a pure, 
elevating life. 

They were natural and harmonious in all their 
eating, sleeping, dress, manners, and acts, — with a 
lofty conception of God, humanity, and Nature. 

There was something pure and noble in their 
aspect. They always felt a pity for the ragged, the 
vile, (lie outcast. 
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Being on so serene and so high a plane, elevated 
by position, by art, by nature, far above the ignoble 
and the mean, they yet had a divine sympathy with 
them; and many a quiet charity, many a loving ad- 
monition, many a pure and holy advice they gave to 
the lost children of sin. 

All met them with respect. Many loved, many 
worshipped, some looked upon them as almost ex- 
alted to the saints. 

One summer, the artist having worked hard and 
constantly, took into his head to travel. His wife 
being willing, they left their sunny villa, a very 
beauty amid the hiUs, — a gem of art, taste, and 
skill' 

Crossing the border, they entered Switzerland. 
At Interlacken, an English settlement, they met 
some English tourists. 

In the drawing-room they were discussing Art 
and Nature. One asked the artist his opinion. 

" Sir," said the artist, *- the meaning of Art is very 
plain. It is only representing what we see around 
us in more perfect l>eauty, a more refined ideality, 
;• more vi\4d power. Take a single tree: in reality 
it maybe a little one-sided, its branches too crowded. 
By lopping off the one-sided branches, and thinning 
out the overcrowded ones to give more light and 
air, more ease and freedom, we make an ideal tree. 
The ideal is only a perfect real, and it is possible to 
find such a tree. 

" So Avith fruit. Nature gives us small, imperfect 
fruit. By the process of budding, grafting, culture, 
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and enriching, we make splendid peaches, grapes, 
melons, all of unusual size, bloom, and beauty, and 
of exquisite flavor. Look at the hothouses in your 
own country ! I hear that there the wealthy noble- 
men have fruit all the year round. 

"They call them hothouse plants, yet they are 
real, — only a more rich, juicy, luscious reality, a 
fruit brought to its highest culture in size, flavor, 
and beautv. 

"This is Art in its highest meaning, — so rare and 
beautiful as not to be surpassed. 

"So in horses. Care and breeding make their 
soft silky coats, their wonderful speed, their fine 
bearing, their high mettle; and all these qualities 
continually improved makes an ideal horse that is a 
perfect reality. 

"As the juice's bloom and perfume in the fruit 
are its soul, so are taste, perception, judgment, ideal- 
ity, and color, the soul of man as regards Art. 

" Art or culture only brings them more clearly 
forth, to make it bear upon all things around us. 

"Art is often only imitation, when we copy the 
things around us without any of this perfecting 
process, when we copy exactly what we see. They 
are all natural, too; but only tame copies, because 
we do not draw upon the refining perceptions and 
the imagination God has given us, and we are con- 
tent to paint only what we see before us. As the 
sun to landscape, so is the ideal to art: it throws a 
brilliant light upon it, making it glow more beau- 
tifully. 
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"Suppose an artist had a commission to paint an 
ideal beauty for one of your noblemen, would he 
seek a coirimon peasant-girl? She might be beau- 
tiful and good, but a lack of culture and education, 
or the social usages of the drawing-rooms would be 
wanting. 

"We might admire her, even love her, yet she 
would not command the universal homage, as if the 
same girl was adopted by some noble, and her mind 
refined by education and society and contemplation, 
by contact with the world, by a knowledge of thought, 
and her emotions enlarged by art and its wonders. 
The study of music, poetry, painting, architecture, 
and the drama, would still more give her elegance, 
grace, and refinement. Yet even then she would 
not be an ideal picture, for there are many such in 
the world. 

"Take many of these l>eautiful creatures, and 
choose from each her rarest quality. Say one had 
the finest-shaped head, a second the most beautiful 
eyes, a third the sweetest expression, a fourth the 
most perfectly chiselled features, a fifth the most 
exquisite complexion, a sixth the best-moulded arms 
and most perfectly proportioned limbs, a seventh 
the noblest bust, an eighth the most charming grace. 
Combine all these in one person, and we have an 
ideal beauty. 

" God permits us choice and comparison ; and if 
we place such a standard before the world, we ele- 
vate mankind, we excite them to imitate this beauty. 
For, be sure after we have had the best tlie world 
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can give, we never after will be satisfied with less, 
if it is possible to get it. 

" So there is the grand in art. What is the grand 
but a noble dignity, a divine repose, a combination 
of higher qualities, or more powerful elements in 
man or Nature, apart from the conventual, or tem- 
porary, or commonplace? — something unusually 
imposing in man or Nature exciting deeper emotions 
than ordinary scenes. 

" Suppose we would portray a great statesman, to 
give him majesty, dignity, and respect, ought we to 
dress liini up in a short monkey-jacket of a hunter? 
Of course, if we represented the man among the 
liills,with his gun and shot-l)ag and dog, the costume 
would be very appropriate; but then we represent 
liim in a very common phase of life, and he is not 
much diflferent from ordinary men. But this picture 
of him would neither elevate him nor command our 
admiration. 

" We array him in flowing robes of the antique 
style, because it permits us ease and grace in the 
arrangements of draper}', and this long robe gives 
height to the figure and majesty of expression; yet 
if these were too loose and awkward in aiTangement, 
it would look sloven, and carelens, and slouchy, in- 
stead of dignified and grand. 

"The style of clothing changes continually, in 
every age; and some styles are mean and common, 
without either taste or ornament. 

" Art, then, chooses an eternal fitness in these 
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flowing robes, that will suit any age or time to ex- 
press its highest dignity, grandeur, and majesty. 

" The grand in art, after all, is only a choice selec- 
tion of figures or landscapes to impress us as some- 
thing nobler than those of ordinary life, something 
more awe-inspiring. 

"Napoleon eating his dinner, a very common act, 
is not the same Napoleon divorcing Josepliine. 

" Tliis can be made a grand, imposing scene. The 
agony of Josephine, the restrained 6on*ow of Napo- 
leon, the awe-struck group around, tlie solemnity of 
the scene, the political meaning of the act, the result 
upon the world, — all bring in play i\ great many 
emotions and passions. 

"To give dignity to these in the lights and shades 
of expression; to place them conspicuously before 
the spectator, giving each figure its due proportion 
and its dignity, — some near, some in the back- 
ground, — so that the central glory of tlic painting 
especially be turned upon the divorce<l couple, this 
being the first object of the picture. All this re- 
quires some of the highest talents of art. 

"Now suppose a peasant family were div<:)rce<], — 
say an illiterate peasant. Could you employ the 
same dignity and grandeur ? 

"Yet it is the same thing. Their common sur- 
roundings would make it commonplace. Still their 
agony might l)e the same, — the breaking up of their 
homes, the rude tearing away of their affections. 
But power, wealth, and culture, fame and honors, 
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give more grandeur to a subject. These are all the 
ambitions which men strive for. 

"In the plain, real, the mere copyist of art re- 
quires great talent and culture. 

"A mill-scene may only be a simple picture in 
repose ; but take the mill at night, surround it with 
a terrific storm, let the thunder roll, the lightning 
play, let some noble old oak come crasliing down, 
let the mill shake with the storm, let the wind howl 
through the trees, bending and swaying and whirling 
with this tornado of the elements. Then teiTor, 
awe, and ruin, come upon the scene, an awful gran- 
deur, often a sublime horror in its destruction. 

"Let an artist paint it wdth fidelity and truth; let 
his soul have the awe and feeling for power, chaos, 
and terror; then it will make a grand picture worthy 
of a Rosa. 

"There is the beautiful in art as well as the pic- 
turesque, — even the pictorial and grotesque. These 
may be made common or grand by the different 
moods in Nature, and the changes of tlie mind in 
ourselves. 

" A butcher sticking his knife into a pig would l)e 
very common ; but a butcher in a wild forest about 
to stab a wild boar, who is just about to rip him up 
in death with his savage tusk, is grand. Here come 
in daring, courage, self-possession, danger, approach 
to death, and suspense. 

" A butcher in companionship with Brutus, Cas- 
Bius, or a band of conspirators, sticking his knife 
into a Caesar's licart would be grand. 
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" To liberate one's country from a tyrant, or one 
who would overturn its liberties, possesses some of 
the elements of the sublime. 

"We do not want always either sublimity or gran- 
deur; for even a grave philosopher will amuse him- 
self with wit and humor, and let do\^Ti his dignity 
with a little fun; relax himself, as it were, with very 
conmion things, and have a relish for it, too. 

"So mankind Ukes to see painted what delights 
them in every-day life. An old horse, or mule, or 
donkey, would suit a plain peasant better than the 
grandest scene. It appeals more directly to what 
he loves, and sees, and uses daily. It is his pet, and 
is associated with him in his daily life. 

"His hens, his chickens, his blooming wife and 
red-cheeked daughters, his orchards, however home- 
ly, when painted would havie a delightful charm for 
him; and, if painted well, would also please the 
cultivated. 

" For the highest culture is always delighted with 
the natural, in everything; for the natural is God at 
first hand, — the raw material God gives us to man- 
ufacture the ideal with. 

"Take the plainest peasant race, and cultivate it; 
and so keep on cultivating that same stock for gen- 
erations, then you might choose from them the finest 
specimens of beauty and refinement, talent and ge- 
nius, — all that could adorn society. 

"Many an artist can paint a sweet madonna; but 
to tlu*ow over the face an air of divine meaning, 
make the face transfigured as if it had contact with 
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God himself, — this is the spiritual in art, something 
intuitive, bom witliin the artist. 

"It can not be taught, unless inherent within our- 
selves. It can be enlarged, drawn out, and per- 
fected; for there is always an upward growth in 
everything. 

"Su*, you English have a happy faculty for art; 
and some of your masters are very great, and so are 
many of the Americans. 

"Some think the Ideal is only in the fancy, and 
has no reality. That is a mistake ; for all processes 
of life through the ages verge toward perfection. 

" Art only anticipates the time, and makes it exist 
in the present. 

" If this perfection does not now exist, it will ex* 
ist; and is therefore natural. 

"The highest duty of art is to draw us to God. 
We are only drawn to God tlirough His works 
around us, and our minds within. 

"We must see Him, not in the imperfect germs 
around us, but in the nobler, rarer, grander parts of 
His creation. 

"Suppose we see a man sick, ^vith freckles and 
pimples on his face, his features thin with consimap- 
tion, his body bent before his time, liis limbs shriv- 
eled, his gait tottering, and leaning upon a crutch. 
To show pain, weakness, and disease, it would be 
right to paint him thus ; and it might take a great 
artist to do this well. 

"But suppose an artist was commissioned to paint 
a picture called ' Youth .' 
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"Well, here is a youth. He paints him. The 
picture would be condemned. 

"Yet it is real in one sense. It was taken from 
the living model, an exact copy, and from one very 
young. 

"Yet in another sense it is wrong; for this is not 
in reality a youth, except in time, — since in all the 
qualities of vigor, thought, color, and expression, 
health and vitality, he has all the elements of 
old age. 

"So a thing may be real, yet false; natural, yet 
unnatural. All true artists, therefore, have a mean- 
ing in their works, — a certain conception to embody, 
and he is the true, real, ideal, great artist, who best 
expresses his subject, whatsoever it is. 

"The great artist is he who explains in his subject 
the greatest number of greatest ideas. 

" A fiddling scene may be as well painted tis the 
Transfiguration of Christ. All the mechanical parts 
of art may be as difficult; but look at the vast and 
wonderful difference of the meaning. One a scene 
of mere jollity, good humor, sparkling fim; the 
other receiving the impress of a God, receiving the 
light of heaven upon face and form, the ver}' highest 
veneration of art, the divine, imagining yourself in 
the presence of the living God, beholding the glow 
which comes from Him. 

"Every object has some special quality. The 
rock has a certain hardness in texture, a certain 
coloring, a certain jaggedness in seaming, that expo- 
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rience can tell at once. DifiFerent strata of rocks 
have dijQferent kinds of these qualities. 

"Trees have a certain conformity of bark, peculiar 
arrangement of branches, and size, color, and chisel- 
ing and clustering of leaves, peculiar to its class. 
.Different kinds of trees have different degrees of 
these qualities. 

"For a painter to paint all trees alike would be 
as foolish as to paint all nations alike, when the 
negro and white man are greatly different. 

"So with water. Behold a mist rise o'er a river. 
It gives it a peculiar dull, hazy look; but paint that 
river with the mid-day sun upon it, then you can see 
a certain transparency, a clear liquidity. It is the 
same river, but under different aspects. 

"To understand these different aspects, then, — to 
paint them, — is art, or an understanding of Nature 
in all her moods and changes. 

" If you painted a picture, and gave the shadows 
the same length during all the hours of the day, you 
would not know your art. 

"Art, therefore, requires a certain fidelity to Na- 
ture, which is not imitation merely, Ijut mental 
qualities. 

"See a tree quiet, — see it quivering in the wind! 
The tree is the same, but imder another aspect. 
Now you see forc« of the wind, motion, trembling, 
a peculiar quality of motion. It takes mind to com- 
prehend this, and comparison. 

"Take this tree at night, and paint it. Then 
comes in darkness, indistinctness, opac\vieive«»^. 
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^'Even a tree in all its aspects is a romance; and 
it is astonishing wliat a story could be told of a 
single tree. It may have stood centnries, seen all 
the changes of governments, loss of empires. Lovers 
may have pledged their vows l>eneath its sunny or 
moonlit shades. Soldiers reclining around it may 
have discussed their battles, sorties, sieges; statesmen 
have conceived their laws under its branches; artists 
have planned their ideals; peasants joined in their 
native dances around it, and so on. 

^' Art has its truth as well as all other things. Its 
truth is actually realizing what you at first intended 
to convey. 

"If you represent divinity and paint an ordinary 
face, the art is false. If you make an ordinary face 
divine, when you paint a peasant's face, the art is 
false, — though love, and duty, and patriotism under 
its various aspects, can make even a peasant's face 
almost divine. 

"Morality, religion, and martyrdom, can give to 
the homely face, under strong emotion or excite- 
ment, an aspect almost to transfigure it into some- 
thing holy, rapt, and inspired. 

"Art must understand, then, the different qualities 
of the. mind. A true artist must be a physiogno- 
mist, a phrenologist, a historian, a dramatist, a poet; 
for all tiie qualities of these subjects enters into the 
highest art. He must be also a physiologist, an 
anatomist, a colorist, and a chemist, to make him 
the highest artist; for quality and duration of color 
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are necessary, if he wishoB his works to be im- 
mortal." 

The company seemed to be pleased with these 
remarks, though unusually long. 

An English lady asked what they thought of 
Switzerland. 

All were in raptiu'es over the wonderful beauty, 
grandeur, and variety of the scenery. Here they 
saw Nature in its most noble aspect, rugged gran- 
deur, and solitary wildness: sweet emerald vales in 
soft repose in the very arms of giant cliffs about to 
clasp them to their rugged breast; roaring torrents, 
like leaping floods, dancing o'er rocky barriers in a 
feast of foam ; feathery veiled waterfalls, like bridal 
fleeces, shimmering in the sunbeams; grand old firs, 
looking like the sentinels of ages, standing like 
armed warriors of the hills; deep, dark, gloomy 
glens, like the haunts of demons in their lonely 
weird aspect; roaring cascades, swiftly falling, like 
the spirit of liberty, in their wild motions chaotic, 
free; everlasting mounts of snow, clad in royal er- 
mine, as if they were monarchs of the air, and sat 
in awful majestj'^ high above the clouds; lakes, like 
mirrors, reflecting a world of beauty around their 
banks ; frowning cliffs. Nature's castles, looming up 
in dark masses, kissing the clouds with their granite 
foreheads; mosses, thick like Nature's downy 
couches; rocky gorges, perpendicular, zigzag, fax 
down to the murmuring streams below; icy glaciers, 
crystal prisms, its rents and halls gleaming with 
rainbow diadems, the very feast of light and e^W^ 
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a jeweled palace of ever-eliaiiging hues; avalanches, 
Nature's eaiinon hurling o'er the hills its soul in 
chaos, with the voice of thunder and s^vift as heaven's 
bolt of lightning, resistless as fate, like the stride of 
a demon god ; gentle slopes, green pastures, lovely 
orchards, a timple people free and happy, with the 
wild piercing Alpine horn shrieking forth its strange 
melodv amid tlie echoin<x hills. 

From Switzerland we went to France, the land of 
the wine, the dance, and song. 

La belle France! — the land of battle, the Norman, 
and the Gaul! 

Ah, I was at h<mie in this gay land of pleasure! 
It suited well my mercurial spirit, and its blood runs 
in my veins. 

I thought of the priestly Richelieu, the great 
Henry of NavaiTe, of Fenelon and Bossuet, of Louis 
the Grand and Conieille, Voltaire and Pascal, of 
Rousseau, D.ignerre, and Corapte; of Tillers and 
Lamartine; of Sue and Dumas; Talma and David; 
Turenne and Xnpoleon; Joan of Arc and Rachel; 
the Reign of Terror, with Danton, RolM^sgierre, and 
Marat ;. of the h<^rrible Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and its fea^t of blood, of Montaigne, Montesquieu, 
and Chateaul)riand; of Minon d'Enclos, Madame 
Roland, and Charlotte Corday; of De Stael and 
Balzac, Michelet, CuWer, Buffon, and Larry; and 
last, but not least, Beranger. 

Here is a host and wealth of names to honor and 
make renowned any nation, — a long list of genius 
m every department of life. 
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Gaol I Worthy foe of the old Roman cohort! 
And, though conquered by the stem Prussian, yet 
victor on many a well-fought field. Surely it has 
had enough of glory for one nation, — ahnost a 
surfeit ! 

In manner, courtesy, polish, dress, and ornaments, 
are they not the elite of the world ? Its very lan- 
guage the passport of society ? Soft and musical, — 
Nature's naivette in rhythm and melody. 

And Paris! Cytherea's zone of pleasure, entwin- 
ing with the iron belt of Mars, whilst art hovers o'er 
in beauty, and science keeps up her state o'er all. 
A city of contrarieties, as if all the gods and god- 
desses, and spirits of creation had each given its 
mite, both good and evnl, to form a wondrous whole, 
as channing to the severe student as to tlie man of 
fashion and pleasure. 

The wealth of an empire flows through its veins, 
— its heart beats high with the contributed pleasures 
of the world. 

'Tis the paragon of domes, temples, palaces, and 
gardens; the syren's boudoir of beauty; the syba- 
rite's home; the mart of science aud letters; the 
glor}' of civilization and art; the splendor and re- 
nown of travelers ; the visited by all peoples, famed 
amid all climes; the imperial city of cities, rising 
like an Aladdin's palace in all its grandeur, spanned 
by magnificent arched bridges, — full of the virtu 
and curiosities of nations. 

The city of fortune, where gay revelers sing vive 
la hagateUe to every breeze ; renowned lot ^"5i cwiscaa 
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of the world ; flowing with the wdne of wines un- 
equalled, — the gay, light, sparkling champagne; 
light and airy with the wild cancan, l)eating time 
to the very abandon of song. 

This is Paris, where the spirit of old Napoleon 
yet lingers, — where his dome of glory (Invalides) 
overlooks the great city. Paris! that rises like an 
architectuTid Mars and Venus in its grandeur and 
love. 

We drank its champagne, ate its patties, saw its 
lovely vivacious ladies. 

'Tis the very land of gesture, talk, animation, and 
society. 

We saw its fetes, theatres, cafes, amusements, 
gardens, fountiiins, churches, palaces, bridges, pic- 
ture galleries; its vineyards and people; and we 
thought, with freer institutions, it might 1x3 La Belle 
France ! 

Then we visited Germany, drank its beer, smoked 
its pipes, chanted its music, and thought of Handel, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, — a trinity and divinity of 
song unmatched on earth. 

We thought of Goethe and Schiller, — a duality of 
glory, kings of letters, fancy, and imagination. 

We gazed upon the portraits of Luther, Huss, and 
Mehmcthon, — a trio of defenders of the Faith, — 
immortid pioneers of Protestantism. 

We thought of the Great Frederick, and Charle- 
magne; of Rubens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt, 
matchless painters in their style; of a Kant, a Kep- 
Jer^ and a Lieliig; a Humboldt, a Fuseli, and an 
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Auchenbach; a Mesmer, a Gall, and a Spurzheiin; 
a Haydn, and a Mendelssohn. 
. I found the Germans a very pleasant, social people, 
who, tliough very industrious, liked their dance- 
houses, their music, their holidays, and their beer- 
gardens. 

An economical people, prudent and careful, living 
mucli within themselves, abstracted and absorbed; 
not so lively as the French, — with a great respect 
for rank and tlie etiquette of life, — of strong and 
immovable prejudices, and a certain tenacity of 
opinion. 

A race not easily led or driven, but, when Jiroused, 
finn and immovable in their undertakings; courage- 
ous, and bold, and not easily conquered ; possessing 
a quiet pride and reserve, and self-possession not 
easily disturbed ; a race rather given to over size, 
and fullness of flesh, and portliness; fond of eating 
and drinking, and all the substantials of life ; great 
smokers, great l)cer-drinkers, and with an air of great 
meditation generally. 

Tlius tliey impressed me. 

After wc liad seen all of Gennany, and wondered 
at its gothic marvels, with their countless spires, and 
exquisite ornament, wc traveled to England by sea. 

'Tis the land of Byron and of Shakspeare, equal 
to the peers of the world in thought singly, — but, 
united, can outmatch the world. 

Perhaps old Scotia's bard, the wizard novelist of 
the North, can almost equal them; at least in the 
wonderful amusement Scott affords l\i& T^«Aet^/\w 
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his marked and varied versatility, his high sense of 
morality, liis wonderful humanity, liis keen sensi- 
bilitv for wit and humor in all classes of life. 

I don't think any writer ever wrote who becomes 
so mucrh a bosom companion as Scott. 

There is so much human nature in him, we feel 
he was like an old companion, — and his stories, and 
tales, and poems, and ti*aditions, have ft lifelike rep- 
resentation. 

Tliere is somctliing peculiarly high-hearted in him, 
— something chivulric, something noble. We feel 
here is a gi'eat soul beaming with love and kindness. 

He possesses a quaintness, an originality for all 
the curious characters that ever lived, and loved, and 
died, — yet those curious characters seem so natural, 
you think you have often met them. 

Even as St. Peter's dome of glorj' hangs in the 
sky above all the domes of earth for its subUmity 
and gi'andcnr, ^^o the dome of Shakspeare in the sky 
of letters looms up as the noblest of earth. 

What a world of thought, fancy, feeling, passion, 
emotion, wit, humor, con(*eits, eloquence, wisdom, 
spirits, ghosts, fairies, imps, fools, clo\\'ns, statesmen, 
lieroes, churchmen, lunatics, jesters, lovers, toilers, 
witches, — a host of characters, real as life, drawn 
and represented with matchless skill, rests upon this 
circled brow ! That brain is the lever which moves 
this unreal yet real world. 

Superendowed witli a wealth of genius, he easts 
his images and conceptions from him, as does God 
iiis blossoms in the material world. 
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Wliat he writes suggests a world of thouglit, 
which springs from reading his works. 

He conveys with remarkable clearness, yet con- 
ciseness, yet ^vith nervous vigor, all his thoughts, in 
language so plain, yet so eloquent, so grand, we ab- 
solutely forget the language of the thought in its 
nobler meaning. 

There is a conscious dignity, a refined ideaUty, a 
delicate feeling, a solenm impressivcness, and a per- 
fecting of his characters, according to his ideal, that 
belongs to him alone, unapproached and unapproach- 
able. 

He is the combination, very rare, of botli Angelo 
and Kaphael in letters. 

Shakspeare could paint a Madonna equally as well 
as a Last Judgment. 

He had that universal soul, genius, percepticm, 
sympathy, energy, passion, and emotion, — equal to 
all characters, whether liigh or low. 

His faculty of human nature was wonderful. He 
interprets this human nature with a rare and lucid 
intelligence that has no obscm^ity. 

You see the meaning of his book clearly, — the 
noble are always noble, the mean always mean. 

His men are real flesh and blood ; his women n^al 
women, — not sickly caricatures. 

In his fairies, witches, and gho^^ts, his imps and 
sprites, there is a reality that almost deceives us. 

It is the adapting of his characters to the souls 
and hearts of men that constitutes his universal 
popularity. 
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I thiiik the GhoBt in Hamlet ratlier too formal, 
when he speaks of every separate hair to stand on 
end, like the quills of the fretful porcupine : it is rather 
too precise for a ghost, as though it had rehearsed . 
his part beforehand, to make it tell on Hamlet. 

We saw many objects in England to admire, and 
much to condenm. 

We visited Scotland, — its lovely romantic lakes and 
hills, its wild glens, its castles, — almost every inch 
of ground full of traditions and history. 

Its very soil deep dyed with the blood of opposing 
factions; and the tartan and claymore ever dfinced 
before my eyes. 

It is a weird country, full of nunstrelsy, second 
sight, and prophecy, — and I thought of Bums, the 
ploughboy poet, with his ^vreath of glory, making 
his peasant's brow moi*e I'adiant than a king's. 

Then we visited Ireland, the Lakes of Killamey, 
the Giant's Causeway, — and I thought of Moore, 
the real harp of Erin, the nation's sunburst, whos*? 
beams can never die ; of the great O'ConncU, whom 
Wendell Phillips calls tlie great agitator, a greater 
name tlian liberator, — for agitation leads to liberty. 

I thought of the Iron Duke, the conqueror of 
conquerors (Napoleon). 

We visited a thousand scenes, renowned in story, 
full of interest to a cultivated mind. 

We admired the sturdy English people, witli tlieir 
stout frames, ruddy health, and perfect digestion. 

We drank its very excx^Uent beer, fed on its rare 
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steaks, both of beef, and especially of mutton, un- 
surpassed. 

We did not fancy London so much: it is too smoky 
for a mercurial spirit ; but we did admire St. Paul's, 
and Wren who built it. 

This Wren has smig an immortal song in tliis 
wondrous pile, that will keep its rhythm forever. 

We thought of Brunei and Stephenson, its great 
engineers; of Watts and Arkwright, its great invent- 
ors; of Hampden and Cromwell, its great states- 
men ; of Cooper, Hai'vey , and Jenner, its great doc- 
tors; of Mill, North, Hunt, and Dickens; — a host of 
greatness that has made that little isle loom up to 
the world like a mighty empire. 

That old sea-dog isle has the grip of the mastiff 
upon the world, and its flag is seen in every sea. 

There centers around these tlu'ee gems of the sea 
a strange interest; for wealth, power, genius, and 
beauty are embodied there. 

Can you outmatch the Dublin beauties, in their 
raven locks, blue orbs, and exquisite rosy complex- 
ions? — or some of Scotland's blushing daughters, 
where high health as well as delicacy prevails, and 
good sense as well. 

At last I became weary of all this travel ; my soul 
longed for a change, yet I did love to dwell in that 
oUve beauty's eye. 

There was sometliing m its sombre depths so pure, 
spiritual, and beautiful, you would think one of 
Grod's angels dwelt thei*e, a spirit watcher, to safely 
guide her through life's temptatigna. 
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My days were numbered. Who knows it? Who 
can foretell his fate ? 

It was a sunny afternoon ; and, as we passed a scaf- 
folding around a great building, a joist from above 
suddenly fell to the earth. It fell as my mistress was 
passing, and the end hit her lightly in the eye, yet 
so forcibly that I was rudely hurled to the ground 
(being just beneath the skin). 

Althougli it did not destroy the eye, the pain was 
terrible, so that they conveyed her to the hospital on 
a stretcher. 

I was senseless for a moment; but, on gaining 
consciousness, she was gone, and I was free again, 
though for a long time it was a sad freedom. 

Just then a.grape a boy was eating dropped from 
a bimch, struck me in the fall, and I got somehow 
entangled with it, and a hungry and lean cur snapped 
me up. 

I entered that cur's body, and gradually worked 
my way up to his brain. 

I believe I had an antipathy to liim (lie was no 
affinity !) for he would often scratch his head witli 
his paws at that particular spot I lay imbedded in. 

All day long I went roaming through the ugliest 
lanes, the darkest and dirtiest streets; and such peo- 
ple, — ragged, starved, wretched, diseased, ignorant, 
besotted, — the very dregs of the earth. 

Can this be God's world? said I. Are these God's 
children? 

Such a Heaven-forsaken, dirty pack of creatureSi 
my eye never gazed on. 
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Where are the mifisionaries? said I. Heathens! 
Why, here are heathens under your very noses, and 
so uncivilized ! 

Here was the great unwashed, more terribly igno- 
rant than all the slaves of earth, — white slaves of 
sin, dirt, and want, — fed lower than the beasts of 
the field, unhoused and unkempt. 

Why, the noble's dogs and horses have great 
stables and kennels like palaces to live in — feed in; 
and here are the images of their Gtxl, allowed to 
wallow in mire worse than pigs, and yet no one 
raises the arm to cleanse these human pest-houses of 
creation. 

These are the malarias — the plagues — of your 
cities, — allowed to fester a moral and physical sore, 
to gangrene at last the nation! while titled hunters 
pamper savage animals for a butcher's holiday. 

Can such things be, that fortunes can be wasted 
on worthless animals, and thousands of mankind be 
left to starve? 

Why, it is a veiy mockery of woe, this sight, — 
these facts! 

They are sowing the wind ; they will yet reap the 
whirlwind ! 

I saw such food eaten by these starved idiots, a 
dog even would refuse. 

A throne uplifted on the shoulders of the miser- 
able and vile, the outcast and abandoned ! 

Luxury pell-mell with want! Hell and Heaven 
in a great city! Saints and Demons jostling each 
other by the way! 
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I had a dog's life in that old ciir's brain. He liad 
only one tooth left, and that was without an edge. 
So, my fine fellow, said I, I'll soon leave you. 

So, sure enough, there was a bone suddenly thrust 
out from an old bake-shop. Our cur leaped for it, 
and had it just in his mouth, when a huge bulldog 
seized him by the throat, and never let up until he 
was dead. 

They threw the remains of the old dog in the 
river, and there I remained some time; till one day, 
a couple of eels kept nibbling on it, and at last ni1>- 
bled me free, but not before I got down one of their 
throats. 

I squirmed in this lively little serpent for a week, 
sailing up and down in pleasant fashion, or istuck 
down in the mud, when I felt a hook tug at the eel's 
mouth. I was just then under its jaw, and a little 
boy drew it up ; and so he took him home, skinned, 
cooked, and ate him. 

The youngster got a bone in liis diroat, — I was 
fast to the bone. I tell you he screamed, almost 
frightened to death, when a young girl put her finger 
in and pulled it out, and I fell to tlie floor. 

I got fast to one of the kinks of a strong old rag 
carpet, and there I stuck some time, and saw some 
sights. 

There was the mother, father, two boys, and tliis 
young girl. 

The mother was sad, quiet, and always busy; the 
boys good, and industrious, — while the girl inces- 
t^imtly helped her mother in all things. 
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But the father! Can I profane that holy name? 
But the man ! Can such a brute be a man? 

A thing lost to all honor! — to all shame! — lost 
to 6ody his family, and himself! A fool who starves 
his family, and fattens his shopkeeper! 

A knave who cheats his family of their due! — 
who gave to rum what was not his own ! 

Night after night he became a breathing gin-shop, 
— he reeled as no brute ever reeled! A beast has 
more dignity, — more self-possession! 

A beast cannot read, or write, or cypher, — cannot 
talk, — knows not God or Heaven, — has no mind or 
reason (so say the philosopher), — yet he has good 
sense! He don't starve his own! He don't waste 
his food, drink, and clothing ! 

Why, a bee is superior to a drunkard ! So is a 
little ant! So is a beaver! So is a squirrel! Even 
a rat will gather up his winter store ! 

Does even a tiger neglect and starve his little 
ones? No ! Then a tiger is superior to a drunkard ! 
A murderer is savage, he is fierce, he is choleric ; 
does he not yet give his family their daily and week- 
ly food! Yes, he does! Then a murderer is supe- 
rior to a drunkard ! 

Even the Bible says he who does not provide for 
his own family is worse than an infidel. 

Then an infidel is superior to a drunkard! 

To so low a state has he fallen that even the rum- 
seller deserts him, — kicks him out! 

All refuse him, except that poor wife ; she alone, 
out of the v:ist world, still clingy \.o \vVa\ vcl V^x 
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womanly nature; she still remembers that he is the 
father of her children ; in his abasement she recalls 
his once manly form; his curling locks; his free, 
open, sweet blue eye; his stalwart form, erect and 
noble; his kind manner; his honest, tender love. 

What Demon has entered a once happy home? 
What Fiend has driven the roses from her cheek ? 
the sparkle from her eye ? the hope from her heart ? 
the life from her body? Why is she so dispirited? 
Why does she wait daily, wearily watching for God's 
hour of peace beyond the grave ? Why ? Do you not 
see this Demon in the dancing bubbles of the spark- 
ling wine? — how they glitter in these fierce spirits? 
They are the paste diamonds of decay and death ! 

Place o'er the threshold of Humanity, " Beware 
of Sum! Enter not here: beneath this portal is 
Death!" 

DeaCx ! 'tis nothing ! But lost honor ! lost respect ! 
lost manliood ! are worse than death ! 

This spirit bloodhound of evil, — swift, sure, re- 
morseless, — fastens not only on yourself, but drags 
down to misery, woe, and despair, poverty and neg- 
lect, your innocent wife and helpless children, making 
them ever the mark of scorn! 

Why, even brother Talmadge said, in memoriam, 
the other day, Vice-President Wilson changed his 
name because of a dissolute father. The name had a 
stench about it, a decay not to be borne. It dragged 
his family down; and only under a new name and 
new aospioes could he ever hope to aspire. 
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If there ever was a fiend incarnate, who masked 
rain and hell under a Bmiling face, that fiend is 
Horn! 

Ye laugh as ye toss the floating bubbles in the air 
with a song! That laugh lias the hollow mockery 
of death ! 

This man is wasting his capital daily, his energy 
is destroyed, his nerves and muscles weakened, his 
brain made maudlin, his character is gone, — even 
sympathy. He has gone even beyond pity, — he ex- 
cites only disgust ! He is only a great dead waste 
of a living being, and for what? 

To fill the coffers of those who would take the last 
cent from his dead body. 

To enrich such vampires, he starves a sweet, inno- 
cent, and helpless family ! 

He takes the last morsel from tliem to give tc 
strangers! 

Is he not a stupid ass? — a blind idiot? — a be- 
sotted fool? — an unnatural driveller? 

He has fallen to the lowest state man can be de- 
graded to,— even below idiocy and the brute ! 

Why, even a pirate has fire, energy, will, daring. 
courage; he is not all slime, waste, stench, and decay I 

As I actually saw these things so clearly and con- 
stantly in this man's home, I wondered any sane 
nation permitted rum to be either made or sold ; and 
I thought there were no real statesmen after all, 
only paid mountebanks, who live in state, give 
grand dinners, call themselves the elite/ Heaven 
fiave the mark ! 
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One real man, who dares to do the right, is worth 
millions of these reddess nabobs! 

If some just spirit in every nation would place 
these careless, cowardly lawgivers, in the place of 
tliis wretched family, and let them suffer as they do 
only one year, I would pledge my immortal soul 
there would be no more rum. 

No distillery would dare to rise, and make the 
land accursed with broken homes, deserted wives, 
outcast children, dispersed and severed families. 

Bed-handed murder would sink out of sight, and 
oaths and curses be banished far from civilization. 

Alas ! for rent, for food, went chairs, tables, house- 
hold utensils, one by one; and at last the old rag 
carpet, too. 

It was carried away to an old junkHshop. There 
I lay with all kinds of odds and ends: old ropes, tin 
fettles, old stoves, old chairs and bedsteads, old rags 
and paper, — the tag, rag, and bobtail, of everything, 
— with such perfumery! oh, ye gods, what scents 
I had to endure ! And such sights ! 

Even ladies (so they looked) came here on the sly, 
and consulted with the owner; well-dressed men, and 
some rough and ugly. I thought, for such a queer 
place, such queer things, he kept much company; 
but I soon found out it was only a blind. Why, 
even some of the police were his customers! 

Ah, ha! thought I, I smell a rat! — a discovery! 
This is only a thieves' bagnio for stolen goods. 

Ah, many a merchant's derk was here on the slyt 
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Many a fine lady with purloined gocxls,-^ embezzlers 
of all kinds and descriptionB. 

There was a vast gang, more or less organized, to 
sell their stealings: some even girls, some fiur young 
boys! These were generally go-betweens; and all 
right under the nose of the police. 

Bah! How did that captain get his new coat? 
See that sergeant with a nice diamond pin on Sun- 
dayl 

Ah, my old junk-shop was a wonderful tailor! — 
a remarkable jeweler ! 

There were good pickings and stealings in that 
old odds-and-ends shop. There was brisk business, 
too; plenty of trade, and no dull times. 

The owner lived on the fat of the land. His boys 
wore diamonds; his girls had their piano, and the 
old lady her brocade gown. 

That old shop was a big net, and caught many 
a fish. 

An old Irishwoman came one day, and wanted a 
second-hand carpet. 

"What! Be jabers! ax two shillin' a yard fur 
that ould rag? Shure an' ye ought to be ashamed 
o'yerself!" 

"Well, take it at eighteen pence, and go!" said 
old Junk. 

" m jist give ye a shillin' ! " 

"A shilling be damned!" said Junk. 

"Ye are hard on an ould woman!" said Bridget 
McOann. (That was her name.) 
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"Am I? Well, buy or go. I can't stand all day 
palavering with an old granny 1 " 

" Ould granny, indade ! Ye dirty spalpeen I Te 
sire not worthy to wear me cast-oflP ould shoes!" 

"None of your sauce, you old goose!" 

"Well," said Biddy, "I'U jist give ye a shillin'; 
an' if ye be a dacint mon, yell not be agoin' to 
chate an ould woman ! " 

Tired at last with her persistence, he struck a 
bargain; and the old woman hobbled off to get a 
cart to take it home. 

When she got home that night — home! did I say 
home? ay, the humblest spot is home to those 
who love it, — she and the old man hauled out the 
inevitable bottle of whiskey. 

" Well, Biddy, how did the bargain go I " 

"Ah, Barney, sure an' I got a bargain." 

"Indade ye have, thin!" said Barney, looking at 
the carpet; and as he did so, he kicked the roll 
under the table, setting me free mth his thumping. 
Says I, m stay here a while, and see life among 
the lowly. 

In respect of gaining a bargain, they thought they 
would have a treat; and so they took five rounds 
apiece; but their heads were tough, and you could 
only see a glimmer in their eyes. 

It made them talkative, and good-humored, — not 
savage and deadly. 

"Well," said the old man, "let's have a turn!" 
So he caught her by tlie waist, and round and round 
thejr went in a real Xrish jig. 
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" Whew 1" he cried, as the foam flew from his 
face with the sport. 

"Whirrah!" said she; and at it they went again. 
I tell you the dirt flew that night I It lifted me from 
the floor many times; and still they kept on, that 
old couple, as if bewitched. 

Her hair uncoiling, fell around her in long, flying 
locks, that, by the faint light, made her look like a 
witch; and I thought if she only had a broomstick, 
and rode through the air, she would be a witch 
indeed. 

At last it was over; and the old fellow giving her 
a smack with his lips that sounded much like a 
battledore, they unrobed and retired for the night. 

They had two sons in America; and so, one fine 
day they sailed, and took their beloved carpet with 
them. I got mixed up with some of their duds, and 
sailed with them. 

After a short voyage we landed in New York, 
and they took lodgings in a tenement house. 

They had many visitors; two sons, stalwart fel- 
lows (who did not drink), who came once in a while, 
and always brought the old couple something. One 
day they brought a big fat turkey; and around the 
table were a dozen or so. 

An old lady that lived alone, lame and half blL , 
came hobbling down. Then there was a sweet 
couple — a young mechanic, well dressed and neat, 
with his Sunday best on, and beside him a fair 
young creatm*e, simple-minded and honest, who had 
no other eye but for her Jinuny. 
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Then there was a comical old fellow they called 
Daddy, who lived near them in the old country, and 
with them talked pleasantly of old times. There 
was a very good-looking young nephew; a niece, a 
stalwart girl that could wrench off the neck of a 
dandy any time, called Katy McNora, — a Kilkenny 
cat they called her, whose claws were worse than a 
tiger's when aroused. Though of high temper, she 
was harmless generally, and full of sport. 

Kext her sat another nephew, a shock-headed 
urchin, full of dodges, of fun and mischief, and 
restless, he kept bobbing up and down at the table, 
and squirming like an eeL EQs high-stirring blood 
couldn't be stOL 

He would slyly sprinkle snuff on the old woman's 
potatoes; and once, when she arose to hand the 
pudding around, he stuck a fork in her chair, and 
the old woman leaped in air as if she had been shot. 
There were several friends of the neighborhood, and 
all had a merry time. 

The two sons sung "The Wearing of the Green," 
and they sung it well, too. 

The sweet young girl sang "The Low-Backed 
Car," and with a relish, too. 

Old Daddy sang 

^ Teddy was a mason's man, 
And every night he had a plan 
To go and visit Judy Cann. 
Oh, whack ! hurrah ! 
There was a grand petaty war 
At the wake of Teddy the tUer!^ 
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He sang it with such giisto, such hilarity, and 
such earnestness, meanwhile flourishing his knife 
and fork over his head like a shillalah, it set them 
all dancing and laughing, and they forgot dinner, 
turkej all, in the fierce excitement of the moment; 
but it cooled down again, and young Shockhead 
gave them a jig. And of all the jigs that were ever 
seen, that was the funniest. He stamped his feet, 
pulled his hair, winked his eyes, leered from one 
side to the other, and cut up such strange capers 
and antics that I never saw the like before. 

The genteel young nephew sang "Eory O'More" 
with a fine manly voice, well modulated. He seemed 
to be out of place there; for he was rather more 
refined in manner than is usually found among the 
poor. 

Then the company called upon the Amazon for 
a speech. 

"A spache^ is it, ye spalpeens? D'ye think Pm 
agoin' to expose me lamin' before sich ignoramuses? 
No, indade ! Ye want a spache, do ye ? Why, ain't 
ye got yer tongues to talk wid? Phat nade ye 
more? It is not me, Katy McNora, is agoin' to 
lam ye letters! By the sowl of St. Patrick, if ye 
were to come within a yard's length of these two 
arms, I'd tache ye a spache ye'd remimber to yer 
dyin' day!" And then she showed two brawny 
arms, stout as any gladiator's. 

"Ye mane a whack, don't ye, Kate?" 

"A whack, indade!" said the McNora. 
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"YesI" said Daddy; "ITl tache ye that; for Tse 
^een the gals afore.'' 

Then Daddy, quick as a flash, leaned over and 
gave her a thumping kiss, that took her by surprise, 
although she was used to his tricks before. 

"That's a rosebud spache upon yer lovely lips, 
isn't it, me darlin'?" 

"No!" said she; "it is only a passage of arms 
between a booby and a saint!" 

"Oh, St Kathleen!" they all cried, in glee. 

In the height of this frolic the good priest came 
in, and all was quiet in a twinkling. 

"How is yer riverence?" they all respectfully 
asked; then gave him a seat, and requested him to 
take a little turkey. 

The priest was a humorous fellow, and said — 

"What! would you make a grand Turk out of a 
Christian?" 

"Heaven forbid!" said the old woman; "Pd 
rather make a Christian out of a Turkey." 

"Well, my children, I came on a charity collec- 
tion this day. There is a poor family in my district 
very helpless, and you all sure will give something." 

"Bedad, an' that we will!" spoke up the old 
woman. And all freely gave. 

The priest was pleased; and, with a courteous 
greeting, went out, — they all respectfully standing 
till he passed them. 

"A foine mon!" said one. "A raal praste!" said 
another. " A thrue son of the church I " said a third. 
"He's a raal Samaritan!" said Katy McNora. 
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"Oh, Katy, ye always had an eye on thim kind 
of fellows 1" said Daddy. 

"Ay, two eyes, ye murtherin' son of sin!" said 
Kate; "an' as good honest eyes as ye'll find the 
world over! Can ye gainsay it, ye dhried piece of 
onld leather?" 

"No, no!" they all cried, with a will; for there 
was no disputing such logic as those brawny arms 
Kate carried. 

The Bweet young Mary said nothing; for in her 
Jimmy she found priest, heaven, friend, lover, — all. 

They then talked of old Ireland, and cursed the 
English, roasted informers in fancy, sighed over the 
good old times at home, deplored the strifes between 
true Irishmen, till late they sat, — talked, laughed, 
and danced. 

One had a fiddle, one a flute, and they made night 
merry with these. At last all had departed. 

Well, thought I, is this poverty? Where, then, 
is your wealth ? Here is pleasure, friendship, jollity, 
laughter, stories, songs, dancing, feasting, jesting, 
youth, beauty, strength, and age. 

It takes but little, after all, to make life merry 
when there is the soul and the will. And with these 
thoughts I nodded and slept. 

Up-stairs were two families, always squablJling. 
One was an Orangeman, the other a King James 
man; and at it they went tooth and nail. 

Oh, didn't they sometimes make stars fly, blood 
flow, and wool flbat in the air! For nothing, I 
thought, but folly ! 
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Although I saw much low life, even here, amid 
want and rags, I often saw a sunbeam glitter. Even 
here the star of Hope shone radiant, and Faith 
hovered o'er with her shining wings. 

Ah, thought I, God is everywhere. His broad 
shield covers this want and these rags; and He 
alone can let down light in the dark places, and 
find an angel there. 

Amid these dens of poverty I saw sweet smiles, 
kindly hands, briUiant wit, and right joyous laughter, 
that came bubbling up like fresh and sparkling 
jewels. 

I saw honesty, too, and self-sacrifice; for far 
down beneath these incrustations lay a human soul, 
ever glimmering to the hght; and I thought -God's 
children were everywhere. 

Would you believe it? An old tomcat, as I slept, 
came tumbling o'er me, with his greasy skin, and 
nestled all in a heap. I stuck to his oily hide, and, 
with him went scampering at least a week to all his 
love-feasts, his mewous, and his terrific combats! 

Oh, didn't I see the fur fly! Didn't the brickbats 
fly, too, old tin kettles, old boots and shoes! You 
could have set up a small curiosity-shop with all the 
rubbish! 

There was a great caterwauling one night. The 
cats were all on a spree ! It awoke all the neighbors, 
who popped out with nightcaps and old gowns, 
swinging lanterns, lamps, tallow candles; matches 

were lighted, and flung in the air; pistols and guns, 
and shillalahs were flourished. 
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It was a real cat^jubilee ! Old Tom was a favor- 
ite, and liked to be petted by the children, he was 
so good-natured. 

But on the sly he would dive into the soup-bowl, 
lap up a little butter now and then; even at a pinch 
take a nip from a tallow candle ! He would stand 
up on his hind legs, jump over your arms crossed 
together, roll over and over, bounce over a broom- 
stick, and other tricks of cat agility. But alas! a big 
dog one day was too much for him. He got a bunch 
of hair in his mouth, and it jnade Carlo look as if 
he had bought a new pair of mustaches. 

This bite separated me from old Tom. As I al- 
ways liked cats, I was not so glad, after all, because 
they never fawned upon me, and always stood on 
their dignity : go so far, youngster, but no farther. 
They always drew the line, or else expect conse- 
quences; and they suddenly gave me a scratch, — 
anything but a love-bite I That taught me prudence, 
agility, sagacity, and tact. 

To handle a cat with safety requires much finesse. 
Even a cat can teach you diplomacy ! 

As I lay upon the sidewalk musing, an old woman 
swept me into the gutter, and I became, sad to tell, 
a gutter-snipe; and wandered on in the dirty stream 
to the open mouth of a great sewer. Oh, ye gods I 
what had I done to fall so low? 

But Fate was against me. I rolled over and over, 
down and down, into the depths profound of slime 
and darkness, amid such a smell as would petrify 
the nostrils of the universe ! 
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Dark and awful fate ! I felt something rub against 
me; and as a little gleam came from the opening, I 
saw faintly a worm. Ye godsl worms are strange 
^icures ! Go where you will, y ouTl see a worm ! 

A worm can live in a manure-heap, in a compost- 
bed, even in a sewer; and, rising higher to a proud 
ambition, keep house in a king's skull! — what a fate 
for royalty ! — and dine on our last remains with as 
much gusto as old Epicurus himself, at his grand 
Grecian feasts. 

You old pirate, thought I, as I slipped from his 
side. You old cannibal! how dare you approach 
one of God's sacred atoms, one of his living jewels, 
entombing an immortal soul ! 

Did he care? No, not he! The incarnate dem- 
ocrat! 

What, then, is man, with all his treasures, his 
gems, when a Kttle worm laughs at his authority; 
and, in spite of him, dines a-la-mode in his carcass ? 

Mysterious universe ! Awful changes ! The pride 
and the beauty of the drawing-rooms food for 
worms! A gladiator, with all his swelling muscles, 
a feast for these little, slimy, weak creatures! 

What a banquet old Morrissey will make, with 
his huge bulk, majestic figure, and stately presence ! 

He who can stand against a world in arms, un- 
flinching and at bay, — the sublime gladiator of 
earth, — must yield at last to a little crawling worm! 
The mighty muscle bow before this mite of slime! 
Yet so it is; and it is a lesson for human vanity and 
pride I 
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I won't be sure, but methought 1 saw the outlines 
of a huge beetle in the dim perspective air, and the 
ghost of a song came floating tlirough the stifling 
mist. 

" Come all ye jolly bugs, and a story I will tell, 
What once on the plains of Jersey me befell: 
How we dined on a burnt mince pie, 
Oh, I tell you we all danced sky high 1 " 

It seems that a young city miss, visiting this be- 
nighted region, was making a mince pie, and her 
city beau was in the dining-room peeping at her 
now and then. 

Well, she would steal away once in a while to 
have a chat, and forgot the pie sometimes. It of 
course began to crisp. Ashamed of her cookery, 
she threw it out into an open fleld, fuU of bugs and 
beetles. The pie was eaten, and it proved a real 
pate to their dainty teeth. 

Here I was, at last, stuck fast to the walls of this 
sewer. I looked, and I saw a diamond gUtter m 
the mud. 

You see I was near the entrance; and that dia- 
mond had a history (how I found it out is my mys- 
tery). In fact, it last rolled from a fast young man^ 
as his foot struck the sewer's edge and tripped him, 
and rubbed the diamond against the curbstone as 
hefelL 

That diamond was a lucky star to free a poor 
dave in the mines of Brazil. 

It seems he found the diamond (being of larger 
size than usual), and secreted it. Hi^ i&SiS^J^T \^ 
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hired him out for wages, being one of the native 
Indians. This Indian had a passionate longing for 
freedom ; and he found a way to acquaint his master 
that he would pay thrice liis value if lie would not 
question how he obtained the money. The master 
being unusually avaricious, consented, and the slave 
was free. 

The diamond was then lost in a brawl between 
his master's son, who wore it, and a stranger. It 
fell off in the struggle, and they never found it. 
It was lost near the shore, and a poor fisherman, re- 
turning from an imlucky netting, sad and discon- 
solate, found it. Overjoyed with the prize, and 
being afraid of discovery, he emigrated to a neigh- 
boring country, and sold it in one of the large cities. 
An American traveler, struck with its unusual size 
and brilliancy, bought it as a souvenir for his son. 
That son, as I have said before, lost it in a drunken 
spree. 

I saw some curious rings in the sewer, a brooch, 
a silver spoon, and some coins. 

The stench became unbearable, and I was longing 
for a change, when suddenly some slush pouring 
rapidly in, I was washed with it through to the 
river; and there I lay at the bottom, attached to 
some pork which floated in the slush, and which 
struck me in passing. 

Again a fish espied us, and gobbled me up with 
the pork. I entered his veins, and dwelt some time 
with him. I saw some horrible crimes done on dark 
lights on 
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I saw a ])oat one dark night cross the river. Two 
young men were smoking, laughing, and chatting 
gaily, when one made a remark about a young lady. 

"Your intentions are honorable, sir I That girl 
is dear to me, as the only friend of my dead sister." 

"Sir," said the other, "I allow no one to interfere 
with my business 1 " 

"Nor I either!" said the other; but the honor of 
this lady is my business, and I will make it always 
my business!" 

" Look you ! I brook no meddling, sir I By heaven, 
if you dare to step between me and that girl, I'll 
blow you to atoms ! " 

"Ay, you coward cur! You only have coiurage 
enough to ruin a confiding girl! — the bravado of 
the assassin ! I defy you ! " 

The other, with rising choler, suddenly, in the 
heat of passion, uplifted the oar and struck him on 
the temple. He dropped like lead, and never spoke 
again. 

The other was appalled; and I could hear, even 
in the waves beneath the boat, his thumping heart 
and oppressed breathing. 

He got up, and looked around him wildly once 
or twice ; then, with a sudden impulse, hurled the 
corse into the river. 

The boat passed to the other shore. In a few 
(lays the floating corpse was carried to the morgue. 
Verdict, a mystery. 

I saw a fair young girl strangled one fine moon- 
light night by her lover. 
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She upbraided him with her ruin ; and her tears, 
her threats, aroused all the fiend >nthin him. Fear- 
ful of losing his position (a high one) in society, and 
dreading the law, the devil prompted him, in one 
dark moment, as she, silently weeping, bent over the 
stem, to push her over. 

With a tiger spring he clutched her fair throat in 
a vise-like grasp, at the same time hurling her over. 
Unconscious, she went to the bottom without even 
a moan. Another mysterj^ ! 

Two "short-boys" one day were quarreling over 
some spoil they had stolen from a sloop the night 
before, when one drew his dirk, and buried it like a 
flash in the other's side. He fell in the boat, and 
the other rowed far down the stream, and, waiting 
till night, he carried it ashore and hid it among 
some bushes. Another mystery I 

Ah, how many sighs of love I listened to I How 
many sweet songs on the waters ! How many false 
vows ! I saw the same youth swear eternal love to 
three different loves, and he was false to all three. 

I watched the dock tliieves come upon a sleeping 
wat<;hman and dirk him, and he awoke in eternity ; 
and many a corpse, hid in a bag, or cloth, or gar- 
ment, was carried out far into the river and hurled 
therein, kept down by a weight or stone attached. 

One dark night, as I was near the dock, I saw a 
sweet, wan, woe^struck mother, with her babe, give 
one last despairing look up to heaven, then leap 
into the flood. 
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A young man, aboat twenty, was just about to 
leap, when a policeman hid behind a pillar caught 
him in the act, and saved him. 

I heard many a burglary planned on the river, — 
many a secret league between what the world called 
honest men. 

Politicians would row out into the stream to dis- 
cuss a caucus. 

Some youngsters one day caught us with soft-shell 
dams, which my fish was crazy after. We were 
hauled up, and brought home and cooked. 

I was eaten by the family with the fish. I was 
myself personally taken in by a gay young gallant, 
and became a part of him. 

Oh, what a sad dog he was! Beautiful as Apollo, 
with dark chestnut curls, a Grecian nose boldly de- 
fined, large blue eyes flashing with a bold, keen gaze, 
and a devil-may-care air; a bold, broad forehead, 
and krge head, inclined to be square, ffis color 
was high, and his living to match. So he was called 
one of the bloods. 

His tread was quick and confident; and he had a 
fashion of slinging his head to one side to leer upon 
the girls. After he fastened his eye upon a woman, 
he followed her up like a bloodhound upon the scent. 
He knew no remorse (not then), no fear, no care. 

The daintiest beauty, the most voluptuous belle, 
the fair, modest vestal, were all fair game to him. 
He fascinated and enthralled the dark brunette, as 
well as the flaxen blonde. He east his eye upon j: 
bold and flashing beauty as well a& «l ^oi\>^ ^^w\\v^ , 
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retiring maiden. He used to boast that he was a 
woman-hnnter; and ran them down as do hmiterB 
game. It was his only life, his business, his pro- 
fession. 

He was a perfect Proteus in adapting himself to 
all characters. He would talk religion to a fair and 
sad devotee; be witty and gay with a pert miss; 
look sweet love, and talk of flowers, the sky, and 
poetry, with sentimental girls ; sigh softly, and play 
the modest wooer, abashed and retiring. 

He was dashing and rattling with a brilliant co- 
quet; full of laughing glee and bold banter with a 
forward beauty; and always played with the chil- 
dren, and brought them dainties. 

His steel-like heart before the world was sheathed 
in a silken scabbard. EUs voice he could modulate 
rarely, to suit the ear of his victims; and, with a 
rare tact, he led them to unfold themselves, and he 
saw at once their weakness and their idol. 

This idol he robed in unison with them, thus 
gaining their confidence and esteem ; and insensibly, 
step by step, like a winding coil, he instilled his 
amorous soul into theirs, arousing passion by slow 
degrees, till in one fatal moment they were lost 
forever. 

He did it with so rare a skill as if they were the 
tempters and he the victim. He never swore before 
the ladies, however brusque with men. 

TTiR oily tongue was filled with most sweet poison; 
and his lust was an exact science, to drain the cup 
iif pbasum^flH^E drop, extracting all its perfimie. 
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For this he fought like a tiger, and killed many a 
man in a brawl. His nerve was steel, and his aim 
never failed. 

The men feared him as much as the women loved 
him. It was not open fear, but a nameless dread, 
not knowing in whose family the bolt might fall. 
His exquisite graces of society made him courted 
and petted. He danced to perfection; and, with 
the guitar, he could languish and sing almost like a 
music echo. Yet there was a strange restless gleam 
in his electric eyes, that made some people shrink 
from him, — a covert lightning, as it were, to blast 
and ruin. 

Still there was something in his bold hon hommie 
bearing — a flush, as it were, of such a vigorous man- 
hood, — that fascinated women beyond belief. 

When his eye fell in passion upon a woman, it 
seemed to dilate, and an eager desire shone in his 
glance, as if to doom her. In his bold gaze, though 
free and flashing, there lurked a serpent-gleam that 
held you captive, as beneath a spell. 

He could quote by the hour, and sing the song to 
please the listener. He was well read in all modem 
study, especially belles-lettres; and his silver tones 
would discuss liistory or philosophy with the greatest 
blue^stocking of them all. 

What wonder, then, that he darkened many a 
home, whose sweet light never shone again on earth? 
What wonder his path in life was over the stained 
booIb of the loveliest of earth? What wonder ho 
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filled the brothels, the abnBhouse, the hospital, and 
the grave with a long line of victims? 

He was insatiable in his lusts; and, by a cunning 
almost divine in its power, he eluded all guards and 
warning to protect his victims. 

In such a heart I lay ensconsed, watching with a 
rare and eager desire to dissect this man's life, and 
see its ending. 

I well remember one sad case. She was beautiful 
as a dream of love, with the firm and elastic tread 
of a stately Juno. Her tall form tapered gently in 
all the graceful lines of perfect art. Her ebon curls 
waved o'er a lofty brow, pale as death. Her face 
was colorless, of a marble paleness, yet lit with dark 
orbs floating in a liquid fire, and indescribably fas- 
cinating. 

No wonder men were awed as they gazed upon 
her; for she looked like a corpse lit with a soul. 
Her's was the rarest loveliness on earth, — a high 
spiritual and intellectual beauty that seemed so firm, 
quiet, and serene, as if it always dwelt above the 
earth. 

No man but him had ever approached her yet. 
She knew his character. Her friends had warned 
her. Her own instincts felt and her intellect knew 
the insidious coils that even then were tightening 
around her heart, — so insidiously it seemed a spell 
of Fate. 

Even as the great Beethoven knew the depths of 
his piano, and could touch tlie chords as he lifted, 
bringing from out thobe dull, lifeless keys, the thun- 
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der volley and the lightning flash, — even as he could 
make it tremble, roar, or lighten, — so this man had 
Bomided every emotion and passion of her being. 
His was the masternspirit that played upon the very 
keynstrings of her heart. He knew the lightning 
that lay liidden beneath that corpse-like face ; and 
like a God he played upon her, as if she was some 
strange instrument. 

He played insensiblj upon every chord of her 
being, — arousing life where was death, arousing 
passion where all was serene. He awakened im- 
pulse and desire, — filled her with the- fierce fires of 
his own passionate nature. 

There was no haste, — no delay. He worked like 
a master of his art, and his art was to ruin. 

He sat one evening near the open porch of a 
beautiful smnmer villa, reclining on the banks of a 
sylvan stream. Never before had he either touched 
her waist or lip. She knew and felt his touch was 
doom. 

That night, whether it was the silvery moon in- 
toxicated her with its beams, or the soft summer air 
warmed her pulses, or the sweet repose of Nature 
and the perfumes of the night lulled her soul, I 
know not; but when they met and gazed upon each 
other, a sudden thriU shot from eye to eye, and they 
both trembled. It seemed as if two magnets drew 
together, with all the force of tightening steel. 

He gently encircled her waist, as his eye sought 
hers; and as his hand clasped hers in an electric 
grip, she felt her time bad come. 
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" Oh, look, my beautiful, how the silver moon is 
kissing the dancing waters! The air is kissing 
space I Yon snow-white cloud is even kissing the 
sky I See, the stars salute the heavens ! All Nature 
is in a love-dream ! May I, sweet, love thee ? See, 
even the dews are kissing the flowers ! May I, sweet 
love, kiss thee?" 

He softly touched her lips, — so softly the kisses 
seemed to float from lip to lip, as if the air wafted 
them there. It was this marvelous delicacy of touch 
that made him irresistible. 

All seemed to lead him on ; and their own passions 
seemed to make him captive. 

It Was this delicate gallantry, this insidious tribute 
to her beauty, that made liim conqueror. It was 
her doom! That night he went forth victor, and 
she lay a ruined victim to his lust. 

Forever more, it was all night to her. The stars 
sank in slumber, the moon's soft light waned in the 
sky, the great shadows lay upon the earth. It hov- 
ered o'er her mind, her heart, her body, her soul, — 
never to be lifted till the day of doom. 

The great God sat serene in the heavens, and 
watched the scene. He put forth no staying hand. 
He saw tlie sin ; yet, even then. Vengeance was 
forging the bolt amid the stars, its point ready to 
strike. 

Indulgence and excess were beginning slowly to 
weaken even his nerves of steel. Time was slowly 
undermining even that elastic frame. That iron 
heart was beginning to rust beneath his passions, 
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that always eat into the soul. His beauty, and re- 
finement, and delicacy, were beginning to get coarse 
and common; for vice was training him for ruin. 
God's racks and engines were slowly yet surely 
working to make him a wreck. His tastes became 
coarser, and his perceptions duller; and life's shad- 
ows began to hover o'er him. 

I well remember when a brother of one of his 
victims met him in the street, and, with a fierce oath, 
cried, "Die! vile seducer!" the gallant stood still, 
folded his arms, and looked like destiny into the 
fiaming eyes of the brother. It awed and silenced 
him, this matchless icy nerve, and the pistol fell 
from his grasp. 

He afterwards said, " If he had shown even the 
ghost of a tremor, I would have killed him; but he 
stood serene as fate, and I felt his hour liad not 
come. His dauntless courage paralyzed my arm." 

But even this courage was waning, — this nerve 
was getting restless. Passion's master spirit was 
ruling him, even as he ruled his victims. The de- 
mons he had fed, petted, and nourished, with dainty 
hand and sweet morsels, began to dance and make 
merry with his heart and brain. 

It was this scene that first began to loosen his 
nerves and prey upon his mind. It seems that when 
he was boarding at a rural home, he ruined a liigh- 
spirited girl, full of a sense of shame, who preferred 
death to dishonor. 

When he returned to the city she followed him, 
and begged him ¥rith tears and re^tovvdasb'^ Vq \aA^ 
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the wrong, — to marry her. He laughed at the idea, 
as a good joke. 

"Laugh! — demon, as you are! But tremble! an 
avenging God is on your track! Let my blood be 
the atonement for your sins ! For, from this hour, 
never more — and I speak with the solenm warning 
of death — shalt thou rest! Waking or sleeping, in 
the debauch or in the drawing-room, alone or with 
your boon companions, I will always be at your 
side ! I am your Fate ! From this hour be sleep- 
less!" 

She rushed from liim to the window (a third-story 
apartment), and hurled herself to the pavement. 

He sprang up, but was too late. He leaped the 
staii's like a madman, and saw her mangled remains 
all blood and horror! His iron nerves shook like 
an ague, and a feeling never before experienced 
came over him; and from that hour he was a 
changed man. 

She was buried, at his request, in a beautiful 
cemetery, in a lovely retired nook. She seemed to 
haimt him; sleeping or waking, this blood-stained 
horror was always in his sight. Wherever he turned 
he saw it; and her voice of warning filled liis ears. 
He saw her as she looked before death: she became 
his Nemesis! 

He drank harder from that hour; he became 
bloated and coarse, and lost his beauty and sym- 
metry. He wandered alone many a weary night. 

These excesses made him tremulous; lie lost his 
nerve; his companions one by one forsook him; he 
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was no more the fashion and the style; the di'a wing- 
rooms closed on him. He took to taverns and dens 
of vice; he became hail-fellow-well-met with loose 
ruffians; and down he went to ruin. 

Once, in an agony of remorse, an impulse seized 
him to visit the grave of her he had ruined. He lay 
there the long night through in speechless agony, a 
burning fire in his veins, a sleepless vigilance keep- 
ing incessant watch in his brain. 

His body was weak from so many jaded passions, 
— he was a wreck! The bolt had fallen! Ven- 
geance was satiated ! 

Before this happened he was the life of the club, 
composed of yoimg bloods, — rich, gay, pampered, 
full of life and spirits, — poets, mercliants, idlers, 
wits about town, lawyers, doctors, — all with elegant 
tastes, luxurious habits, and rolls of money. 

The dice, the wine, discussions, polite literature, 
the drama, the opera, and politics, passed away the 
time. It was a club for intellect as well as for 
pleasure, culture as well as enjoyment, — a mixed 
dub, as it were, half literary and half bacchanalian, 
called the Chit-Chat Club. 

One night, as was usual, a subject came up for 
discussion. It happened to be woman's rights. An 
old cynic got up and said, — 

" Bah ! Rights, indeed ! Why, they have the best 
rights already ! To mend our breeches, cook our 
dinners, make the bread, nurse the baby ! Rights, 
indeed! Why, they have the exquisite delight of 
sewing on our buttons, stitching out ^\i\»k, ^'ktocss% 
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OUT stockings, and waiting on and serving us lords 
of creation! — God's anointed! What, oh ye gods! 
need they more?" 

A sentimental gallant got up, demurring to this. 

" Oh, you heathen dog ! Would you make drudges 
of the sweet dears? — make scullions of them? — 
broomsticks! — scrubbing-brushes! — dish-pans! — 
washtubs ! — tailor's needles ! May Cupid never 
shoot his arrows for thee, and Venus never bestow 
on you her charms! May no prattlers ever dance 
upon your knee, or sweet voices lisp around you! 
Thou ogre of a man! — to condenm them to such 
uses vile!" 

A champion then arose, and said : — 

"Why not give them their rights, — even a vote? 
Where is the harm? They eat with us, sleep with 
us, work with us, fill our stores, our workshops, our 
hotels, our manufactories. They Uve with us, bear 
us children, ride with us, sail with us, dance and 
sing with us, and are the companions of all our 
drudgeries, pains, and pleasures. They are our 
mothers, sisters, wives, and sweethearts, nurses, and 
friends. They fill our amusements, our saloons, our 
theatres. Oh, it is wonderful! A little vote will 
unsex them more than all these ! It is all nonsense ! 
Man fears woman's power! — ay, there's the rub! — 
her fascinations ! Women own property, pay taxes, 
have to pay the expenses and bear the burdens of 
the state, and it is a shame they are not represented. 
They have a right to judge, select, and appoint 
proper oflScers." 
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"Bah!" said the cynic; "they are too well repre- 
sented already by the fathers, brothers, sons, lovers, 
and husbands!" 

"I deny it!" said the champion. "The son is 
often stupid and worthless! — the father drunken 
and debauched! — ^the lover false and abandoned! — 
the husband idle and ignorant! Suppose in these 
cases the wives were to supply their places, would 
they not choose more wisely, with better judgment? 
If they unite with us in all other occupations of life, 
more or less without contamination, they surely can 
do so in this. This pretended fake delicacy is all 
moonshine ! " 

Then uprose our gallant, a rosy blush like Aurora 
on his high-colored cheeks. 

"You all mistake, good friends, this disputation. 
My gallantry forbids that I should debar them any 
rights. I concede all they wish, — let them vote! 
And -behold them armed with broomsticks, mops, 
frying-pans, soup-ladles, old pokers, chair-legs, and 
waUdng-canes, — marshaling their forces some fine 
morning, visiting the polls, each with a curling pipe 
in her mouth and a brandy-bottle peeping out of 
her breeches, dancing and frolicing by the way! 
One says, 'Where is James? Where is William? 
Where is Thomas? — the dear Augustus? — the kind 
Fitznoodle? — the dandy Eugene? — where?' 

"*0h, I left him rocking the baby! — making a 
pudding! — stirring up the batter! — and crimping 
dresses!' 
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"*My old man,' said a dainty miss, 'is in the 
washtiib! I'm bomid to have my rights! Too long, 
oh too long, have we been slaves! By the gods, I 
have freedom at last!' And with a puff she rolled 
forth vast volmnes of smoke that seemed to hang 
over that crowd like clouds of snow. 

"It is no more * my ducky,' *my dear,' *my pussy.' 
Oh, no! It is* You ugly beast! you idle rogue! 
you lazy curl Why do you hang idle on the sofa? 
I'll throw that cigar out of the window! Get up, 
and make the bed! I've dismissed the chamber- 
maid. Tou were always too sweet upon her! The 
times are changed ! Go to work and dust the apart- 
ments!' And she flourished a great walking-cane, 
which she now assumes as her own. Her trembling 
spouse looked up, and sighed in vain. 

"'Oh, for the good old times!' said he, *when I 
was free to roam all night, court the girls, and enjoy 
a wassail 1 But these cursed women put in all the 
policemen and judges, and control the courts ! All 
the appointing power is in their hands now; and if 
I complain, they laugh at me! — call me an old 
granny! — a spiritless fool! — and tell me to go 
about my business! 

"Dare a man to beat his wife, as in the good old 
times? Why, the women get together, and broom- 
stick him to death ! They bury him in old clothes, 
throw the dishwater on him, lead him through the 
streets with a petticoat on, and a rope made out of 
flounces and ribbons around his neck, the butt and 
jeer of all the people I 
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"I tell you now, my kind friends, then you can 
not spit tobacco-juice upon the seats, the floors, on 
their dresses! You can not then take up all the 
seats reserved for ladies, and make them stand! 
You will not then hang in crowds around the the- 
aters, the churches, the street comers, ogling them 
as they pass! No, my dear sirs! Then you will 
have to mind your p's and q's. Tobacco will be 
tabooed in every shape 1 So will rum 1 

"No more— oh, never more (and he sighed) — shall 
a fragrant Havana wreathe your persons with all 
the scents from the gods curling up in airy circles, 
perfumed and free 1 No more shall the sweet Cav- 
endish fill our dainty teeth ! No more can we have 
the exquisite delight of squirting into their faces and 
on their dresses ! 

"Oh, the past — the happy, joyous past — will be 
no more ! We can no more lay in languid ease, — 
serenely, divinely pufling, — making mimic clouds, 
all ambrosia and joy ! 

"No more shall tailors be! — ^nor counter-jumpers I 
— nor man-milliners! — nor tape-measurers! — nor 
linen-sellers ! The dry-goods occupation's gone I 

"You no more, oh man, shalt unsex yourself, and 
drive these darlings from their occupations! No 
more shalt thou buy their service at half the price 
of man's for the same work, and fill your pockets 
at their expense ! " 

Out of breath, he sat down. 

"Well," said the cynic, "it is pretty near the 
truth; but next to voting, is the wearing of the 
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breeches. And to see them with a liorrid stove-pipe 
hat would banish me to the Indies ! To see them 
with trowsers on! Oh, ye gods, forbid! To see 
them up scaling-ladders with hods upon their backs, 
and in the streets with shovels in their hands, and 
on the comers with policemen's clubs, and in the 
gaming-halls shuffling cards and dice ! Heaven for- 
bid! But where can you draw the line? One 
license gives another; and once in the charmed 
circle of freedom, where is the stop? By Jupiter! 
They'll be out at nights in swarms, like buzzing 
flies! Oh, you men won't have the chance to be 
always at the club, — always out on business! 'I 
have a bill to pay! — only a bank appointment! — 
Oh, I forgot to lock my store ! Don't you see the 
baby needs a doctor?' and stay out half the night 
on this pretense. Or, *I have got a toothache, and 
want an anodyne!' Or, 'My limbs are lame, and 
I want a liniment!' The apothecary is just one 
block off; but, strange to relate, it always takes 
four hours to get there. * John, you boy!' 'Well, 
dear!' says he. * Just measure that cloth, and cut 
it for me. The baby must have his cloak. Go up 
stairs, and get the scissors. Be sure not to forget 
the needle; and then there is the thread and the 
buttons.' John goes meekly up, and brings them 
down. '"Where is the thimble?' 'I forgot it!* 
'Forgot it! Ton horrid brute! You deserve a 
beating I And the emery? — have you forgot that, 
too?' 'Yes,' meekly said John. 'Why, you good- 
for-nothing I Have you fed the baby?' 'No.' 
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*Then go right away, and fill the bottle! Be sure 
to wash it out, and rinse itl' John meekly goes, 
and whines softly, ^ Anything else, my dear ? ' ' Have 
you seen to the pies, — whether they are biu-nt or 
not ? ' * No ; I forgot it.' ' Oh, you stupid fool ! ' 
John meekly goes; and, sure enough, the pies are 
burnt to a crisp. The good lady is as mad as a 
March hare, and throws them at his head. John 
gets some in his whiskers, some in his curling locks, 
some on his face. They blister a little; and he 
looks like a coal-heaver, just returned from work." 

The champion said : — 

"This is all nonsense ! — all folderol! Let us talk 
like men, not like wits, and clowns, and cynics ! A 
pure woman will always be as pure at the polls as 
any where else. She will never forget her breed- 
ing, her delicacy, her reserve, her dignity. And the 
coarse women at the polls will be checked by the 
presence of these pure-minded mothers, sisters, and 
wives. They will be the means of refining them, 
cultivating them. Voting will give dignity to 
women, by the responsibility of the state. It will 
enlarge their sphere of usefulness, which is now too 
often frittered away m ornament, dress, frivoUty, 
and gossip. Women would take more interest in 
their husbands, cheer them, keep pace with them in 
all their ambitious schemes and interests, be better 
helpmates, and stronger and wiser counsellors." 

Then uprose our gallant, and said: — 

" Gentlemen, I cry you mercy ! Let the little 
dears alone 1 I'm sure you would not wlialv to l^ollsftx 
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their dear little heads with so much state and learn- 
ing! The best vote they can have is to vote them- 
selves charming and lovely ! — ^vote themselves sweet 
and fascinating! The best votes are kisses and em- 
braces! — billing and cooing! Would you put these 
turtle-doves in harness^ and drive them through the 
town? Oh, fie! A soft tete-a-tete on a downy 
couch is all the law they require! Billetxioux is 
enough of statesmanship for them; and as for busi- 
ness, let them curl their raven tresses, paint their 
eyebrows, powder their cheeks, and put on a little 
rouge to bring them blushes! Sighs and protesta- 
tions are all the study they require 1 I love them 
as they are, — beautiful dolls of creation! Oh, how 
I long to press one even now to my palpitating 
bosom!" And he sighed, and laughed. 

"Enough of women!" said the cynic. "And, as 
our throats are dry, and our fingers stiff, let us have 
a little wine, and dice, and cards." 

So, some threw the dice, some played euchre, 
some whist. Others took up a backganunon-board. 
Our champion preferred chess; while our gallant, 
careless and free, sauntered around lightly, sipped 
his wine, and smoked a real regalia. 

Another evening they discussed the devil. 

" The devil, indeed ! " said the cynic. He is your 
priest's bugbear! — an old homed darkey! — a bug- 
aboo, with pointed tail and curling horns! An old 
witch's fright, with blue flames and tongue of fire ! 
Bah! Let the devil alone, and he won't trouble yon. 
Go to church, pay your debts, love your wife, fe< -i 
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Toiir children, and give a little to charity, and I'll 
insure yon all against his satanic majesty, for ever 
and ever!" 

"Ah, said the sentimental club-man, "he is a 
horrid nightmare on earth!— a terrible demon, fuU 
of murder, rape, famine, and slaughter! He is the 
spirit of ruin, rum, and battle! — a merciless demi- 
god, to torture and slay ! He brings pestilence and 
flames, disease and agony ! He separates f amilies, 
destroys nations, and veils us from God ! " 

Then spoke our champion : — 

"Our own passions are our devils! Our own 
vices are the flames that will devour us ! " 

"Bah!" said the gallant. "A fig for your devil! 
The only devil I fear is the fierce glance of a dark 
eye of beauty in anger against me! I fear the 
laughing devil of a coquet who makes a fool of me ! 
I fear my lady-love when she gets up a devil of a 
temper! I love the sweet devil of mischief in a 
merry eye ! " 

"I'm tired of your devil!" said the cynic; "and 
you may all go to the devil ! Any how, it is a devil 
of a subject! Let us have an end of it!" 

"Ay, an end!" said our gallant. "Catch him by 
the tail, and stud your bosom with its tip ; and I'll 
warrant you'll set the fashion for many a year! If 
you don't stop your nonsense, you'll all get into a 
devil of a row; for I thought I saw a peep of calico 
at the half-open door ! " 

And sure enough, a lady-love wanted to see our 
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gallant, who followed him in season and out of 
seasc^n. 

A dead beat I " said one. 

" An Amazon ! " said another. 

"It is leap-year!" said a third. 

" Only my washerwoman 1 " said our gallant. 

" Oh ! ah ! indeed I " said all in chorus. 

But he looked ashamed, and sneaked out as if 
guilty of a crime (as he was, or had been, or would 
be). 

This Chit-Chat Club was an odd one, and played 
many tricks on its members. Here is one (a fact). 

One of their number had been exposing some of 
their orgies; and out of revenge they put this trick 
on liim. He lived in a certain street, and was well 
known to the tradesmen for wealth and prompt 
payment. So, one by one, they went to the different 
stores. One went to a hatter's, and ordered a new 
hat to be sent on a certain day and date; a second 
went to a clothier's, and ordered a suit of clothes to 
be sent at the same time ; a third ordered a pair of 
boots; a fourth, neckties; a fifth, a general ward- 
robe; a sixth, a writing-desk; a seventh, a meer- 
schaum, pipes, and tobacco; an eighth, some wines 
and liquors; a ninth ordered the sheriff to levy an 
execution upon him; a tenth arraigned him for 
some false debt in the courts; an eleventh sent 
chambermaids and valets to him ; a twelfth said it 
was a case of life and death, and sent the doctor. 

As all were to appear at exactly the same time, 
j^on can imagine what a rumpus it made. 
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One niglit the policeman on the beat complained 
of their noisiness. When full of wine they were 
hilarious, sometimes. So they managed to get him 
in the club-house on some pretext, and locked him 
up, and he came near losing liis position on account 
of absence from his post, or patrol. 

An old grocer near took a great dislike to them ; 
and, out of spite, the club-men would disguise them- 
selves, and give orders to different parts of the city. 
The old fellow swore vengeance and blue flames, 
and went mad enough almost to burst. 

They played tricks on each other. Once they 
bought a skeleton, and robed it up like a fine lady, 
and took it to our gallant. They knocked, and said 
a lady wished to see him. He, on the qui vivCj 
eager and curious, rushed up to the door, all smiling, 
and she fell into Iiis arms! He was astonished to 
find his lady-love grim death! 

One of the club pretended he was going to be 
married, and appointed a church where there was 
to be a temperance lecture. The invitations were 
all got up in elegant style. Ladies and gentlemen 
were invited (the bride's name being an assumed 
one). A large party assembled at the chiwch before 
the time, and were astonished to see all kinds of 
people there; but they daintily kept aloof, while the 
work-people there were nonplussed to see so much 
finery. They went in, and, seeing all taking their 
seats promiscuously, they stood a few moments, when 
a large man got up, and said : — 

"Temperance, my friends, — ^" 
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They stayed no longer, but ruBhed in a body from 
the church. 

"Soldi sold!" they cried; and quickly returned 
home. 

One time some members of the club got vexed at 
our gallant, and they coaxed their lady friends to 
join with them, and play him a trick. 

This gallant was unusually rich, and often enter- 
tained the ladies, who were all excessively fond of 
him; for however faithless to them, he was exceed- 
ingly courteous and entertaining, — possessing a rare 
tact and delicacy of manner. His suppers were the 
«^ o, reSneint, indeed, eve,^ he did w» 
excelsior. 

The gentlemen wrote the invitations; and, at a 
certain hour, when he was in dishabille, laid up with 
a sudden cold (and they all knew it), they came in 
swarms. Never before did such a party grace his 
rooms. He was more than astonished. He was 
bewildered ; for he was out of sorts, coughing and 
languishing in his slippers and dressing-gown. 

They came in pell-mell, in order to surprise him. 
He saw the trick at once; and, with the air of a 
king, bade them be seated, and asked them to a 
pretended supper. To some he offered ices, to 
others cakes, to some jellies, others game, again 
oysters, and kept continually ordering the waiters 
about, as if they were legion. The gentlemen were 
invited to wine, brandy, and cigars (but there was 
nothmg). He went around among his guests with 
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Bmiling courtesy, and asked if they were served 
properly. Then he offered coffee and lemonade, 
and fumed because the waiters were so slow: "Don't 
you see, blockheads, the ladies are waiting?" All 
at once they burst out lau^iing. He joined in the 
melee, and the greatest hilarity prevailed. 

Meantime (on the sly) he had ordered from a 
French restaurant a host of rare and rich dainties, 
and an army of servants, all dressed for the occasion, 
which astonished them in turn, and they called 
themselves beaten. And with a rare skill and unu- 
sual power to entertain, he made them so welcome, 
and acted and spoke with such winning courtesy, 
such admirable hon hommie^ that they were charmed, 
and said that never before did they so enjoy them- 
selves. 

It was this dangerous fascination that ruined so 
many homes; for there is no devil on earth like this 
devil, who plies his arts with all the rare intelligence 
and culture of a God. 

I saw enough of this gallant; and I thought it 
was a ghastly ruin covered with flowers ! — a glorious 
feast, with a young cobra in the midst! — a sensual 
heaven, with a hell beneath 1 — a beautiful rose, and, 
as you grasped it, pierced through and through with 
poisoned thorns I 

The end was coming! These nightly excesses 
ploughed deep furrows in the soul and body of the 
gallant, and corrupted the juices of the blood. De- 
lirium tremens and erysipelas set in, and burned 
him up. He died a death of horror, — vcv Vv\& ^ar\j^Baik 
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his blood-staiiied victim mingling. He burst a vein 
in his mad plunges and shuddering agony. The 
blood came surging from his throat in torrents; and 
in the deluge I came rushing out. 

I was free again. I was weary of pleasure, when, 
strange to tell, I was wiped up with a cloth, and the 
cloth was thrown into the street. Just then a cynic 
pliilosopher came striding o'er me: the cloth struck 
Ids trowsers, and I adhered thereto. 

As he brushed his trowsers the next morning (for 
he was very particular), he swept me on the floor, 
and I mingled with the dust aroiuid. The maid was 
rather late that morning, and had just got tlu'ough 
dusting, when liis breakfast was brought up, — a 
steak and coffee, eggs and a roll. Of course the 
particles of dust were still floating in the air, I along 
with them. So I floated gently on a piece of steak, 
mid he gobbled me up with much gusto, and smacked 
his lips with a relish. He did not know his meat 
was spiced with an immortal spmt. 

He was a queer old Dick (his name was Richard), 
and railed at everything, — religion, morality, the 
law, medicine, men, women, animals, and the busi- 
ness of life. He was a skeptic as well as a cynic, 
and half misanthrope. Yet on the sly I have seen 
him do many a kind and charitable act that would 
shame many a chm*chman. 

His bark was worse than his bite; and I knew 
from proof that a half-ruined soul lodged in Ids un- 
couth brain. Some early disappointment had soured 
Ids nature; and a too-sensitive organization became 
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hardened and callous through agony, care, mortifica- 
tion, and neglect. 

He had the most daring ideas, the boldest concep- 
tions; a caustic wit, and terrible satire. There was 
an habitual sneer upon his lips; yet I knew right 
well that no being on earth more reverenced a truly 
good and virtuous woman, or more respected a real 
honest, manly man. 

I knew he reverenced God, if not religious creeds; 
and to a pure devotee, without trick or guile or 
cunning, he offered his greatest homage. But his 
worldly cloak concealed all this, and made him seem 
to hate everything, — half scoff, half sneer, half 
devil. 

He and another old codger like himself visited 
and entertained each other. I tell you, between 
these two fell all the shams of life, all its fashions, 
all its isms, all its show and glitter, — without love, 
or respect, or mercy. 

"Look,!' says our cynic, "at the religions of the 
world! See their forms and ceremonies to blind 
the people; and their charities, — all going for their 
own elegance and style! Thousands of dollars 
spent for gorgeous piles, splendid orators, superb 
upholstery, showy frescoes, and a few pennies for 
the poor. Their corporations get rich, and hoard 
up vast sums to make them great and powerful. 
How much nobler, how much kinder, to give it to 
the poor and starving! Did Christ to it? Did 
St. Peter, or did St. Paul? 

"And then the delusion about the Virgin! Don't 
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you think Joseph made his love divine, to conceal 
his own seduction; and by this pretended sanctity 
drew off the shame from the child ? To me it looks 
like impiety to think that God would conceive 
spiritually by a woman. It is not physiology (God's 
law), and only a fable of the priests I And so are 
all the miracles, — unnatural occurrences put into 
the Bible and Testament to give them more power. 
Old and wonderful chemical changes, or scientific 
only (death only being a cataleptic sleep), in that 
ignorant age appearing as marvels; and through 
the mists and traditions of time sanctified. But if 
they were done At the present time no doubt could 
be explained by the liglit of modem science. 

" Then there is the old-woman story about Jonah 
and the whale 1 Old, antique fables, grafted on 
the Christian religion 1 What do they amount to ? 
Why, God performs every day a million acts far 
greater, more wonderful, more spiritual! Wh^t 
need of these cock-and-bull stories to make God 
sacred or Christ divine ? Did not Christ's bearing 
and language make him sacred ? Good deeds, kind 
acts, pure life and pure thoughts, charity, mercy, 
and forgiveness, — are not these divine attributes? 

"The Arabs, Jews, Persians, Hindoos, Chinese, 
Mormons, modem Catholicism, are all full of such 
wonders. They are a part of the traditions of all 
peoples. All nations claim marvels, — even the 
Indian medicine-man! So do the clairvoyants! 
Miraeles, indeed! Priestly juggling! IteligiouB 
charlatanism! 
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"Look at the Spiritualists, — half truth, half hum- 
bug; but the latter usually predominating. Look 
at the tricks of clairvoyants, — seventh sons of 
seventh sons, bom with a caul on I The prenten- 
sions of astrology ; the gift of prophecy assumed by 
some, — perfection by others. Is it not all a cunning 
sleight-of-hand in the mind ? " 

Then they railed at the law. 

"What is law?" said he. "I'll tell you. It is 
q)ending a mint to get a nutshell. A perpetual 
squabble over the technicalities, exceptions, subter- 
fuges, and pettifoggings. (See O'Conner's letter. 
He knew how it was.) 

"Suppose it is a case of murder, homicide, or as- 
sassination. In the first place, no man must have 
or had an opinion or a judgment. So men witliout 
any sharpness of mind, or who do not know enough 
to have any opinion, or who never read the papers, 
are only lit for jurors. The law must mean dunces. 
Why don't it say so? 

"I think a grand importation of Chinese and In- 
dians would make excellent jurymen (I wonder our 
wise judges don't think of it!) in this respect. Not 
knovdng the language, they are just in prime con- 
dition to know nothing of the case I 

"Look at the objections. Well, one juryman has 
got a sick cat. He can't serve, of course ! Can a 
man with a sick cat attend to the solemn duties of 
the law? 

"Then a second is objected to l)ecau8e be carries 
his whiskers too heavy on one side. Ha do\i'\* Vxvss^ 
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how to balance himself. How, then, can he balance 
the difficulties of the law ? 

"A third wears his trowsers two inches too short. 
If he is short-minded in his garments, how can he 
be right-minded in the law? An absolute impos- 
fiibihty I 

"A fourth, — his baby has got the measles. Can 
he be supposed to think of a murderer, when his 
own bom is in danger? 

"A fifth squints with one eye! He is objected 
to because he may squint his sound eye for the 
murderer, and his squint-eye against the law ! 

^^A sixth wears a wig! He is ashamed of his 
bald pate. Then it is fair to suppose he will be 
ashamed of the law ! Then it is fair to suppose he 
will be ashamed to do liis duty ; for his mind will 
be continually occupied how to keep his wig on. 

"A seventh has the toothache. Of course, his 
mind is unsound, in an unsound body. How can 
he, then, be sane enough to judge the law? 

"An eighth was seen ^dnking at the prisoner. 
He is unfit, of course; for there must be an under- 
standing between them. 

"A ninth casually looked up to the ceiling. He 
is absent-minded ; therefore unfit for that attention 
necessary for the law. 

"A tenth says his wife objects to capital punish- 
ment. Of course you can not expect a man to dis- 
obey the ¥nf e of his bosom. 

"An eleventh says his memoiy is poor. How 
ciin such a man remember the case? 
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"A twelfth says the Scriptures forbid him to 
hang a man; for it says, 'Do good to them that 
despitefuUy use you.' Then you ought to feast the 
murderer; give him a purse of dollars; buy him a 
house on the avenue ; and send him about his busi- 
ness with blessings on his head. 

"At last, after $50,000 expenses and great delays, 
a jury is selected, — all know-nothings I Weill 

"Now all sails on smoothly. No, indeed! *Did 
I not hear a noise in the room?' asked the judge. 
All is still as death. ' There it is again ! ' And lo ! 
as the officer looks around, a gay and gallant galli- 
nipper (a krge musquito) comes singing as he floats; 
and, with little reverence for the law, serenely 
alights upon the judge's nose. No, not serenely; 
for he gives the judge a nip. 

"The judge rises in great fury. He is going to 
a party that night, and would not have his nose 
swelled for a million. ' Seize the rascal I Fine him 
for contempt of court ! ' 

"The judge gets in a terrible perspiration dodging 
that despiser of the law. At last officers, jurymen, 
and citizens, with hands, teeth, borrowed policemen's 
clubs, old umbrellas and canes of every description, 
get up a grand hunt. They tumble over each other. 
One gives the judge a kick in the shin, which sets 
him howling like a mad dog. Two jurymen fall 
foul of each other, and pummel each other bravely. 
The officers get tripped up, and lie sprawling on the 
floor. The citizens get frightened, and halloo mur- 
der. The cry gets on the street. The cit^f \& \feW 
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graphed, they are killing judge and jury. The 
alarm-bell is rung, and militia ordered out. They 
march with colors flying to the hall of justice. The 
captain doffs his plumed hat; while the judge, with 
a smiling countenance and a broad grin, holds up to 
view, tenderly, by its tail, to the admiring gaze of 
all, and to the special wonder of that oflicer, — a 
dead musquito ! 

"Ye gods! what a sublime pother over a mite! 
Does the case go on? No, indeed! The judge has 
got a sore toenail, and the case is adjourned to next 
week. Then the lawyer for the defense has got one 
of his eyewinkers entangled in the others, and re- 
quires a week to straighten them. 

"Is all smooth yet? No, no! The plaintiff's 
lawyer says his client is not in a fit state to appear 
this morning, because a flea tickled his ear last night. 
Then a juror was on a spree, and his brain wants at 
least a week to settle it. Another juror has had no 
time to pare his finger-nails, and the decorum of the 
court requires neatness and precision. So a week is 
granted to make him clean and presentable. 

"Now all goes on smoothly. No, sir! My friend, 
the prosecuting attorney, says something whidi 
arouses the lawyers. We differ. Battalions of 
words about nothing! 

"After a windy war concerning a shadow, lawyer 
No. 1 takes an exception; lawyer No. 2 takes an 
exception; the judge and prosecuting attorney take 
exceptions. And these exceptions keep piling np 
till they make an Andes, with the judge on top. 
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He gets BO far up in the law that the jury have to 
hire telescopes to see him; and even then, he is so 
far away he looks like a twinkling star of the tenth 
magnitude I 

^'Then come in the technicalities. So and so 
can't be done, because so and so, page 4, B, won't 
allow it But, says lawyer No. 2, page 30, letter 
D, says it does. 

"The judge- then says they don't understand the 
position of the case. It refers to something else. 

"Then they commence to pettifog, raise a mist 
generally, becloud each other, raise a terrible breeze 
over the letter A. One lawyer says it looks more 
like an ass. He meant to say, no doubt, that the 
lawyer was an ass; but feared the contempt of 
court. 

"Meantime the jury sits with staring eyes and 
open mouths, and wonder what it is all about. I 
know,— to bring in long bills, and make the people 
pay for it. 

"Then comes politics. K is a tyrant, — M is a 
philanthropist. E spends all the money he can get. 
M spends almost as much ; but tyrants are an abom- 
ination in a free country, so M gets the day. Three 
cheers for MI 

"Well, the poor people between these Colossuses 
look like poor pigmies; and they are only to be 
plucked. For whoever gets in, the people in the 
long run are plucked. Well, ain't geese made to be 
plucked ? I guess so. 
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"Then your organized charities! One cent for 
the poor, and one hundred dollars for number one; 
that is, the organization, with its officers, clerks, and 
expenses. They well understand addition and sub- 
traction, — especially the latter! 

" Then your learned doctors ! Here is a war un- 
mense! One cries physic; a second, cold water; a 
third, the vapor-bath; a fourth, minerals; a tifth, 
roots and herbs; a sixth, electricity; ii seventh, rub- 
bing; an eighth, the sun-bath; a ninth, starvation 
(dieting); a tenth, clairvoyance; an eleventh, home- 
opathy; a twelfth, let Nature be her own doctor. 
All rail at each other; and in tlie eternal pother 
send us poor laymen to the devil. 

"Here is a specunen of their skill, science, and 
study. 

" Scene — patent-medicine shop. A patient enters. 

"*Well, my friend, what is your case?' 

"'Oh, one of my eyewinkers is out of joint!' 

" ' Indeed 1 A very serious case ! ' 

"He puts on his specs, and examines very critic- 
ally. 

" ' I see, my friend. The perpendicuhir is aslant, 
and the curve of your winker is too convex. You 
must have had a terrible jar so to disturb the har- 
monious f elicit}' of that single winker!' 

" ' I think, sir, a terrific March wind in one of its 
tornados gave it a sudden twirl.' 

"'Ah, sir, you are very lucky it did not destroy it 
altogether. You are indeed fortunate, sir; but we 
have just the thing for yoiu* case. It never fails. 
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This is the universal panacea, — the cure-all! A 
great secret from the Indians I None of your com- 
mon medicines, sir; but the result of forty years 
e2cperience. Sir, you see I have a diploma.' And 
he handed the patient a paper that looked like the 
hieroglyphics of old Egypt. 

"* Sir, your winker is in a very delicate position, — 
very delicate, indeed, sir; but science, you know, — 
exact science is unfailing. And our medicines are 
made with a very particular formula, — a secret to 
ourselves. We have a particular knack of com- 
bining certain ingredients, from long study and ex- 
perience, you know. Let me apply a little to the 
sore eyewinker, and it will turn it straight imme- 
diately!' 

"The sovereign remedy was applied; and the pa- 
tient looks on in wonder. Indeed, it is marvelous. 

"'Your name, sir, in these testimonials!' 

"* Yes, sir, with all my heart. You are a public 
benefactor, a real Samaritan, almost a second Clirist! 
You do a world of good! Mankind will bless you; 
and, after death, canonize you as a saint!' 

" Exit patient. 

"Then your right reverends, — your D.D.'s, or 
doctor's devils, — or LL.D.'s, long-legged devils, — are 
all the elect ! 

"Each creed is the elect (where, then, is the un- 
elect?). They swear to it; they suflFer for it; they 
fight for it; they die for it; and any poor devil out 
of the pale of the church is a lost sinner. 
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" One sends you to heaven, another to hell, and a 
third to purgatory. Where either place is no one 
knows. No one has been there that I know of, and 
none from thence. 

"What is it, or where? Who knows? Do they? 
Yet they all squabble over what no one knows any 
thing about (except in their own fancy); and cut 
each other's throats, in right royal religious fashion; 
and all damn and curse each other, to show how 
superior Christians they are to all the rest of the 
world. 

"Christ seems to be out of fashion with these 
quarrelsome sects; and forgiveness and charity ob- 
solete virtues of the past. 

"They even denounce men of science, because 
their discoveries, which is God at first hand, conflict 
with their ideas of religion. They try to reconcile 
the follies and mistakes which naturally will creep 
in all creeds with the truths of science. 

" Science is God and Nature, and will supersede 
all creeds, because God's laws do not change. But 
creeds change in almost eveiy age, according to the 
foolish vagaries and fancies of the different sects. 

"God has one law for all the stars. Each star 
has not a law of its own, like the different churches 
of earth. 

" If the heavens were conducted like our churches, 
the stars woidd always be at loggerheads, and bump 
their skulls against each other, and you would see 
them flying through the air in a miUion pieces. 
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"Man must in the future harmonize his religion 
with the laws of God; or else science, which is 
trath, will supersede them. 

"As for books, the publishing-houses groan be- 
neath an idea so vastly extended that it takes heca- 
tombs of volumes to embody it. Each press has a 
tithe of this idea; and it is so large and expanded 
that it is shadowy and vapory. Yet the hungry 
crew open their mouths as if to swallow a world, 
and get only an infinite tithe of a mite I 

"This idea, so subdivided, is bolstered up, praised, 
flattered, pampered, coaxed, admired, advertised, and 
all the magazines go crazy over it. 

"Well, after waste of reams of paper illimitable, 
after the labor of tens of thousands, after squander- 
ing tons of ink, after all this toil, to make a moun- 
tain of a mite, — lol this wondrous idea — so great, 
80 glorious, so sublime, — is found to be nothing, 
while a man of real genius is snubbed unmerciful- 
ly by the great publishing-houses, — unread and 
deserted, left to starve in a garret 1 — wliile foreign 
trash is hashed and rehashed, stewed , souped, and 
boiled, into a thousand dishes, to swell their coffers 
with this sublime pot-pourri of words. 

"You must write a long-winded chain of nothings 
to be noted nowadays; and gems, which are always 
small and compact, as are all gems of thought, are 
overlooked, because they have no bulk. 

"Bulk is what the publishers want, — no matter 
ifitistraahl 
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"Trash is the people's food! They love it; they 
dine on it; they hanker after it; they smell it from 
afar; they jostle each other for it; they weep for it; 
tliey are sad and melancholy without it; they dance 
and sing for it; mthout it they suffer, reel, and 
die! 

"Trash is the great staple of the publishing- 
houses, and it is easily begot. 

" It floats along, no matter whether it is cold or 
hot, windy or stijl. Its lightness will carry it aloft, 
and what is so brilliant as — nothing? 

" It is so transparent you can easily see through 
it; it don't require any brains to understand it; it 
don't bother your thoughts; it slips in easily any 
where; and it is so accommodating it pleases equally 
the peasant and the prince ! 

" It sits so light and airy and easy any where ! It 
requires no room to place it, — no expense to main- 
tain it! 

"It is so quiet and so serene all may freely possess 
it. It is a universal possession ! It has no preju- 
dices; no ambition; no cai'es. It is always the 
same, at all times and places. 

"It has such sweet patience! It is never angry, 
never obstinate, never self-willed! 

" Oh, it is a beautiful presence ! — soft as a dream, 
royal as a vision, glorious as an evanescence, sub- 
stantial as a shadow ! It is so fixed it never changes. 
It is so absolutely reliable! It is bo open, free, so 
light and airy! 
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" You can not taste it, touch it, eat it, or drink it ! 
Oh, no; but you can print it, sell it, write it, praise 
it; and, after all, find it nothing still! 

"You can not write detached thoughts; but only 
long, connected, long-winded works, especially nov- 
els. A genius who condenses his soul in a few im- 
perishable, immortal diamonds, is left to starve. 

"The diluted trash of modern literature brings 
in an author millions, while the original condensed 
power of real genius gains a cent." 

"And then om* statesmen," said cynic No. 2, taking 
up the themes of the other— oh, they were a precious 
pair of rascals! — "are only big bags of wind! — 
national money-grabbers! — so wise, so consistent, 
so honest ! 

" They think the people want variety, and so they 
continually change the laws, and show their won- 
drous agility, their double simmaersaults, their lofty 
tumbling ! 

" Wliat glorious mountebanks and splendid clowns ! 
Magnificent Jeremy Diddlers ! 

"And as for our women!" (Old cynics, it is well 
you are out of sight, or else they would not leave 
you a hair!) "Why, bless them! there are no 
women nowadays! All are ladies! And great lar 
dies, too! Do they not wear great rolls of hair? — 
great panniers and Grecian bends ^ — great flounces? 
— and a great number of yards to make their dresses? 
And do they not make great expenses, and great 
trouble everywhere ? 

" Do they not have great babies, axiiSi ^^^\* l^O^i 
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for husbands? And they are bo bright! — like the 
ribbons they wear! — so learned! — with a deep in- 
sight into the size of a took, the length of a flounce, 
the fullness of a Grecian bend ! 

"And so sympathetic — withalapdog! And as 
for tears, they will weep over an old bonnet, not for 
love of it, but because they can't get a new one ! 

"Are they not light-headed? Of course they are, 
or else why will they rob the prisons, brothels, and 
the hospitals, to adorn their heads with huge rolls 
to keep them down, for fear the wind will float away 
their dear little noddles! 

"Are they not sweet? What for do they consume 
tons of sngar-plums and dainties? And are not 
their eyes like stars? I guess you will see stars if 
you offend them! 

"They call you Venuses; but if they saw your 
eyes flash so fiercely, they would rather name you 
Mars! 

"Tread on your little toes, and oh, ye gods! how 
they will fly around, like a chicken with its head off, 
and fairly eat you up with spite and vexation. 

" Get your big ugly boot on their twenty yards 
train, and they will turn upon you a glance that will 
annihilate you ! 

"What great squeezers! How they will crush 
you to a mummy at the matinees! 

"Well, well, you great bear, you are out of place 
amid so many dears ! 

"What great smilers! They will smile you out 
ot all jour cash to get ^such a love of a bonnet!'" 
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I did not get all of these criticisms at once; but 
piecemeal, at different times. 

I had to soften some of their expressions: they 
were too rabid, too savage. I gaess both had been 
jilted many years ago; and the sore spot in their 
hearts had not yet healed over. They both feared 
the women as they did the devil. 

One asked the other one day what he thought 
about Eden. 

"Why, an Arab's dream!" said he. "An Alad- 
din's palace ! A continuation of the Thousand and 
One Nights' Entertainments ! " 

"Do you not think Eve ate the apple?" 

"Well, I do not doubt it! Women are all so fond 
of sweetmeats, and are always nibbling something. 
Why not, then, an apple?" 

These old cynics were so sour, so bitter, so malig- 
nant (though they hit the truth, sometimes), that I 
got tired of them. 

I was in the cynic's nose, when one day he got a 
terrible cold in his head, and made such a sneeze, 
and coughed so hard, that, in a great amount of 
phlegm, I was cast out upon the floor, and lit upon 
a dead fly. 

A lusty singing musquito came carolling on the 
breeze, and taking a nip (being very hungry, from a 
long flight through the air), took me up in the bite 
(you know I am infinitessimally small, though with 
a wonderful soul), and at last I became incorporated 
with that most delightful musical insect. 

Oh, what a whistler he was! Ho^ ^o^ow&\ tav\ 
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a real cannibal! He dined on blood, — and human 
blood! — a genuine aristocratic bloodsucker! 

Oh, how dainty he was! — how light and airy! 
Was he not a dodger? — an artful dodger, too! 
How many times the ladies thought they had the 
little dear! But, lo! he was nowhere! 

I tell you I had gay old times with this fine 
fellow ! 

He did not care a button for a king! He had no 
respect for royalty! No, not he! — the incarnate 
democrat ! 

Once he dined on a king^s nose. It was a very 
luscious nose, — rich and rosy with good wine, full 
of jewels (carbuncles, they are called), bright and 
sinning. 

Now, whether he was attracted by those precious 
jewels, wliich shone like a light, or the perfumed 
rum-blossoms on that right royal proboscis, I know 
not. But he rushed pell-mell for this rare and 
glossy nose, — this right royal handle to his most 
sacred majesty, — and made such a dive as made the 
old monarch tremble, and, with a scream, jump up 
in affright. 

Such a stare the old ruler gave ! His eyes looked 
like saucers in iheir wild expression. 

The monarch looking around saw nothing; but 
listening intently he heard such a divine melody 
that he swore ! 

" Danm the musquito ! Oh, you buzzing devil 1 " 
And the king forgot all his dignity; for he ran 
around the room in his night-clothes as if half mad 
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to catch the saucy sans culotte^ — the daring red 
republican ! 

But musquito flew all of a sudden in his ear; and, 
mad with rage, the king fairly howled, "You damned 
demon ! If I catch you, I'll cast you into consuming 
fires ! " 

No sooner in than out again, when he struck the 
monarch full in the eye. He jumped and rolled in 
agony. Would that his right royal subjects could 
see his divine delirium, as if possessed of a demon. 

In his rolling he threw off the dress from his foot, 
and musquito lit upon his great toe, that had been 
sore with the gout, but was almost well again. That 
particular spot was very tender, and he did look 
frightful in his anger. 

Oh, ye gods ! you do not know what it is to see 
a great king's wrath. I thought his look would 
consume the world, and I expected to shrivel into 
nothing. 

But the musquito, nothmg daunted, kept sailing 
on, buzzing his lively carol, as if he was the real 
monarch of the air. 

It seems his royal majesty in his wild tumblings 
had knocked the skin from his hand; and the mus- 
quito, no doubt smelling the fresh blood, suddenly 
alighted there, and sent his best respects, with a pike 
salute, — as if he was an armed warrior presenting 
arms to his royal majesty. 

But his majesty "didn't see it," but he felt it very 
sensibly ; and his right royal temper was not sweet- 
ened by this respect; for he very forcibly daimved 
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him again as a buzzing knave, an insolent rascal, a 
vile pest ! 

Whether this free pirate of the air sympathized 
with these right royal compliments, or whether he 
perfectly understood them, I know not; but he de- 
termined to deserve them; and, with one of his most 
graceful divings, with a most charming air, and a 
perfect flood of melody, he gave a fierce swoop riglit 
upon his sore head. (All, you know, — king, or man, 
or beast, or insect, — have a soft spot some where in 
their heads.) 

He alighted with a wonderful ease and a knowing 
instinct, just at the sorest spot, — as if he designed 
it as a couch to rest on, after so much toil. 

But the king would not let the little devil rest, 
he was so aroused, so wild with excitement; and 
leaping up like an aroused lion, he rushed, as if in- 
spired, to smash something, and he did smash eveiy- 
thing around him. 

Thinking, in his fierce rage, he might smash his 
tormenter, he was all smash. His royal blood was 
fairly up, and he broke everything around him. 
Yain feats of strength! TTift gladiatorial combats 
were all in vain; his royal anger was all in vain; 
his fierce gaze was all in vain I In vain his royal 
perspiration, that oozed out from eveiy pore ! His 
terrific oaths were all in vain ! 

Just think of it ! The ruler of nations, the great 
monarch, conquered by a mite of a musquito ! 

What a satire upon the dignity) power, and maj- 
esty of mani 
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God designs to lower the pride of man by this 
hiimble insect; and, with all his genius, his inven- 
tion, his strength, he becomes the victim of this 
little mite! 

Then I thought the musquito was an avenging 
demon, arrayed in this light and airy dress, — a dem- 
igod for a time defying man and Fate. 
' This mighty king had conquered armies; but, 
with his hero's crown, the victor's wreath, he could 
not tame a simple musquito I 

Wear thou, then, the laurel crown, thou conqueror 
of conquerors 1 Let this haughty monarch bow the 
knee to thee, and own thou art his superior 1 

He can make thee tremble, fume, and swear; run 
mad, and perspire 1 At ease, and joyous with thy 
song, thou canst play upon him as thou list, and en- 
rage this stately king till he becomes nothing but a 
roaring buU. 

How wonderful is God, that, with such little 
things, can raise such a prodigious breeze I 

At last, tired of his triumphs, the glorious king- 
conquering winged spirit sailed serenely out of the 
window, gayly trolling his joyous notes. Through 
another opened window he sailed gently in, and 
stopped as still as death. 

There, with a soft white coverlet over her, lay, 
gently panting with life's sweetest currents, a being 
as fair as God ever sculptured. Her floating curia 
were rich and luxuriant, and fell in soft masses 
around a head a poet would dream of and an artist 
glow with rapture in trying to model. 
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Oh, the rich color of those auburn locks! The 
eyes were closed; yet at times they half opened, 
and the peeping blue was cut out of heaven's purest 
azure; and the ebon Uds, long and silky, seemed 
like fringed sentinels watching those azure orbs of 
light. 

The soft blush upon her cheek lay like a bloom 
of day's gentlest light; and it flushed so exquisitely 
with her marble whiteness, you would think both 
were contending in friendly rivalry. Her brow was 
i*adiant with a pure and lofty coronet, regal in its 
height and breadth. Innocence, like a dove's wing, 
sheltered that fair and holy face. 

On it lay the calm of peace. Her Grecian feat- 
ures, nobly cluseled,were of the finest type, delicate 
yet firm, softly yet boldly outlined; and her mouth 
half opened, through which gleamed the pearly war- 
riors beneath, standing in double ranks, even, small, 
and white, like palisades of snow, looked like a bed 
of roses, on which love was reclining in dreaming 
slumber. Her robe was slightly open, half unveiling 
soft mounts of snow that rose and fell in gentle un- 
dulations, beautiful as a sculptor's dream. She 
looked as if a divine presence had veiled her in its 
holy beauty, so pure was the impress there. Yet 
our winged gallant did not spare her beauty; or, 
rather in love with so fair a sight, so lovely a vision, 
such sweet virginity, he gaUy made a dive, and 
sipped the nectar of her lips. 

The startled maid half turned over, showing a 
profile Jierf ect in all its exquisite proportions. Then 
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he fluttered gently over her downy cheek, tasthig 
its ricli aroma. 

Once he quivered over her dark-fringed winkers, 
and made them flutter as in the breeze. 

Again, he tickled her in her Grecian nose, and 
she micovered one dainty arm of snow to gently 
brush it off. How firm and rounded and softly 
flushed was that sweet arm, with such a hand, with 
delicate tapering fingers and long pink nails that 
shone like rosy satin. 

That gallant insect loathed to leave so fair a sight, 
for he kept buzzing, now here now there, around 
her form, as if he was a lover slyly feasting on his 
lady-love. 

How many would give a fortune to taste the 
honey of those sweet lips, and be for a time this 
winged insect! 

Once he struck so sharply she lay all unrobed 
like a sleeping Psyche, with all her charms e3q)Osed 
to the gaze. Then, as if even modest in her sleep, 
she drew the coverlet over her again. That glance 
was but an instant. Her pure soul, even in sleep, 
could not unveil to mortal gaze. 

Mosquito left her in her veiled loveliness to soft 
repose, and went forth into the night; and, as a 
cabin door lay open to the breeze, he lighted on a 
negro's lips, which bulged out like two poppies in 
a row. 

I tell you he drew the blood. 

"Yah, yah! Who do dat? Who wake dis yer 
niggah, hey ? " He looked around, Vva\i ^^xr^^^^^^ 
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and felt his lip. "Dat you, Dinah, agoin' to bite 
me? You saucy wench! What for you do dis? 
Hey, honey?" and went to sleep again. 

My gallant drew his rapier and made another 
thrust, and a crimson drop stood out like a tiny 
ruby on those swart lips. 

" Dar 'tis agin ! You saucy wench ! " and he shook 
Dinah roughly in her sleep. 

Dinah awoke with a start. 

"You ole niggahl Why you wake me up? Do 
ye tink de debbil a'ter ye, and want my aid? Go to 
sleep, you debbil's chile, and let me be ! " 

The musquito then opened his blithesome song. 

"Yah, yah!" and the darky opened his great lips 
from ear to ear, and such a guffaw filled the air, and 
he looked like some black-currant jelly with the 
.gue. A. he Uy ^ ^^ JL L f^ he 
cried, — 

"Oh, ye debbil's dam, ye darned 'sketerl 111 
settle yer hash ! " 

And with a great bound he swung in the air; but 
he landed sprawling on the floor, and if Nature had 
not made his nose so flat, that bump would have 
levelled it. 

The nigger was too slow to match that winged 
messenger of fun and frolic; and, spent with the 
flght, he reclined again. 

Musquito sailed out again, and to another hut, 
near by, flew in, where a huge German lay in the 
midst of fumes of beer and tobacco-smoke. 
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Roused by these strong scents, he fell to in quick 
rappees, and showered that old Dutch face like 
lightning. 

The German spluttered, in wild bewilderment: — 

" Himmel unt der dy vel ! Ish dis der vitches on 
der proomstick, dot dorment me like der furies?" 
And he scratched his face vigorously. 

Meantime the gallant swordsman was resting on 
his honors, and calmly looking on, glued to the wall 
over head, panting for more assaults, and they came. 
Now on his nose, then in his ear, again on his hands, 
tlien on his chin, all in swift succession were scien- 
tifically handled, like a boxing-master with his fists. 

"Dish be too mooch a goot ting! Got tami" 

And he rolled over and over, to dodge and crush 
his foe; but musquito made light of him. His 
heavy motions were like a lumbering elephant, while 
his foe was like a dancing sylph. 

There was some unusual attraction about that 
solemn, staid, phlegmatic face, — a face rubicund 
with many a foaming glass. 

I believe it was the insect's affinity, — so opposite 
to him, and opposites, we all know, make very close 
unions. They must have been mated, for the mus- 
quito stuck to him the long night (the rest of it), 
and drained many a bumper of the old German's 
blood. 

But just as the mom was breaking he quietly 
stole away; and sore and stinging, spluttering awful 
things, and livelier than he ever had been before, he 
left that old Dutchman. For that 'jowxv^ Nfvw'g^ 
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god of pikes and spears sounded hini to the quick, 
aroused his mettle, and opened every pore (Nature's 
Bussian bath). He sent out of him every stagnant 
particle, and gave luin new life with this labor of 
love, enjoyment, and feasting. 

In an old garret lay, just about to awaken, a 
choleric son of the Emerald Isle. 

The musquito, espying him, drew forth his long 
hmce, and presenting arms, right soldier-fashion, he 
came winging on, imd struck him fiercely in tiie eye. 

"Bejabers! Ye hellhound dommed pace av a 
divil's imp ! I'll squaze ye to a jilly, ye ould varmint 
av a flyin' dliragon ! " 

Again, as he put up his hand to soothe his eyes, 
between the fingers the lance gave another thrust. 
Pat leaped in an agony of pain, and danced about 
like a \vild Indian on the warpath. He pulled his 
hair, swore by all the saints, and consigned the imp 
to purgatory. But musquito did not care a rush; 
but now it was morning, and he flew away. 

Through the air I rode, amid the tree-tops, among 
the flowers, floating softly on the waters, and high 
up in the blue serene. Sometimes a fierce wind 
carried us so high I fancied I could almost touch 
the stars. 

Many and many a prank did he play, — many a 
fair lady did he tattoo. 

One night I saw him torment a Frenchman, — a 
quick, irascible, impetuous little dancing-master. 
He aroused him bo that he fairly danced; and such 
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pirouettes, such waltzes, such pas-sculs ! The more 
lie struck him, the more the Frenchman danced. 

It seemed to relieve liim. Now he held one leg 
out, and spun round and round like a top. Then he 
bounded like a deer; then he gi*acefully swayed 
back to and fro. One time he danced a jig, and 
made such a breeze the musquito kept aloof. 

^^Ze leetle snip! Ah, he vorse zan xe diablel 
No diable quick as he ! Ze leetle pin, eet stick me 
all ovaire like ze knife! I catch him, ze rascal, I 
cuff him till he die ! Ze leech to rob me I " 

And he shook his fist in rage. 

Another time he was tormenting a young wench, 
with a terrible mop of crispy woolly hair, and with 
eyes wonderfully quick; and when he came singing 
and whirling on, she struck him down amid her 
curly locks, and crushed him like lightning; and 
there, in a drop of his blood oozing forth, I lay hid, 
buried almost alive in that wool mop. 

I was nearly roasted with the heat; and the water 
ran from me like another deluge! This bright 
darky had a sister south, a slave away down in Ala- 
bama. She was once a slave herself, but bought 
her freedom by some extra service. 

So we journeyed on through rice-fields, sugar 
plantations, cotton-farms, and at last we arrived 
among the cabins; and I tell you the black clouds 
iiround us were as thick as blackberries. 

They were real guinea-heads, black as tar, with 
huge lips pouting out Uke hills of flesh; and such 
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whites of eyes ! they looked like plains of snow with 
dark mountains looming up in the midst. 

They were a jolly, careless, lazy set, — fat and 
sleek, round, full-bodied, full of swelling musdes 
and oily limbs. They shone like polished ebony. 
They were half ragged (only two suits a year), and 
lay huddled together near the master's house, as if 
they were so many dog-kennels. 

One fine night, after the work was done (after 
asking permission of the master, for all were very 
strict through fear of an uprising, so that the whites 
were always on the watch, and did not often allow 
many to meet together), they danced such shuffling 
dances, so turned out their heels, lolled out tlieir 
tongues, rolled up their eyes, it would make you 
scream with laughter. 

They were so supple, so lolling, and with such a 
diambling way, it was death to dyspepsia to live 
among them. My sides were often sore from very 
surfeit of fun. 

Their songs were odd, and simple, and grotesque, 
loosely strung together. Here is a favorite song of 
a huge darky I often saw: — 
" I's a jolly niggah, away down souf , 
Ps courted Dinah, an' kissed her rosy mouf ; 
I's hoed de com, singin' all de mom. 
An' danced in glee wid my dusky dearee. 
I's smoke de pipe in de soF moonlight, [de flo'. 
Sittin' at de cabin do', an' pickaninny rollin' on 
Ts shun de debbil, an' say de prayer, 
De debbil not get me, no nebber, no sair 1" 
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They seemed to be happy, and went to a church 
of their own; and they were allowed a great deal of 
liberty, unless it conflicted with the master's idea of 
safety. 

They looked to me like gi'eat shaggy Newfound- 
land dogs, not knowing much more. Still they had 
a kind of sagacious look and cunning. 

It happened that this plantation had a kind mas- 
ter and a good overseer; but once on a plantation 
near by, I saw the master butt an old nig^s head (he 
had him by the wool) terribly on the floor, because 
he upset a sofa. 

The negro roared like a bull-calf, and was fright- 
ened nearly to death; and he hessGA so piteously it 
».de my W Weed' for Mm. T^Z^ inL 
fered, and the master let the negro up; but he gave 
him such a scowl I shall never forget. From that 
hour I swore against slavery, when I saw its hideous 
aspect. 

Some of these black Dinahs were quaint and 
comical, — pert and saucy, too; full of life and 
vigor. 

I saw one quadroon marvelously beautiful (almost 
white), perhaps the most strikingly lovely woman 
(with one exception) I ever saw. Yet she was a 
slave! An Eastern harem would have given thou- 
sands for such a prize. 

These beauties generally became the victims of 
the master or his sons or friends. This was the 
inevitable. Some of the house-servants were well 
educatedi and really smart; and (yiite ^elt^^\/^Q^ 
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Old mammy, who had nursed and attended the 
missufi's children was made much of, allowed plenty 
of liberty, and there was a great deal of affection 
for some of these favorite slaves. 

The darkies often had a jamboree. Then the 
master would lend his aid; and the neighboring 
planters, their wives and children and guests would 
look on. 

There is no fun like a real genuine nigger jam- 
boree. It is a wild abandon, free and unrestrained; 
BO natural, and all with such native energy and 
force. 

The darkies seem inspired ; and shufBe, dance, 
shamble, and sway and twist in every fashion, as if 
half mad. 

Such antics you never saw; and they often sing 
as they dance. Here is one of their songs: — 
"De debbil be a smart fellah, but he nebber 
kotch me! 
m tire him out dancin' de great jamboree ! 
De song make him sick, he fly away berry quick 1 
He am a berry great sneak. 
Once de little snake de alligator eat. 
De darky sing, de darky play, 
Arter de work ob de day ; 
He make de heel cut a shine 
Aroxm' de cabin in de moonshine ! " 

Well, my mistress was in love with a great strap- 
ping buck nigger, so was another wench ; and as he 
tv;;.']dn't have both, it kicked up a row; and my 
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mistress being very high strung jawed the other 
wench. 

"How dare you take Csesar from me, you black 
piece of ebony? — you mop-headed Guinea niggah! 
FU make ye as bald as yer brazen face, you 
huzzy!" 

With that she dived headlong for her wool, gral)- 
bing it; and such a pulling and hauling I never did 
see before. 

Wench No. 2 screamed and hollered. Cfesar 
came and parted them by main force. Each was 
so mad at this, that, spontaneously, they jmnped 
into him, and each grabbed a handful of wool, and 
shook him terribly ; but he was a clever fellow, and 
laughed at them. 

At last, ashamed, they let go, considerably crest- 
fallen; for Csesar plainly told them he "didn't want 
anyting to do wid wildcats 1 Painters bring no 
price in dese yere parts!" 

That struggle set me free, and I lit in the leaf of 
a wild rose, and there I stuck, it being a moist day. 

Not long after this a creamy dark-eyed Southern 
girl, about fifteen, came sauntering along, with that 
languid look belonging to the sunny South, with a 
free and open countenance, a loving eye, and sweet 
and gentle behavior. 

Plucking the rose, she pulled it to pieces, as girls 
will often do, and took a few petals from the flower 
in her mouth. In one piece I was taken in, disen- 
gaged by her teeth and tongue, and I rolled down 
her palate and became incorporated witli \vet \iQ^N| . 
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I flowed through her veins, her blood-globules, 
and, at last, through many migrations in her form, 
I became a part of the gristle of her nose. And 
such a nose 1 It was rather blunt, yet withal pretty, 
and with a gentle upward tendency to the sky. 

She was a confiding girl, with a warm and social 
nature. She had many friends, many acquaintances, 
and many correspondents. She also was witty and 
full of mischief of a harmless, innocent kind. She 
had a kind of fascinating naivette about her, which 
was extremely winning. 

There was a wonderful soft look about her very 
large and dreamy eyes; yet beneath this softness 
lay a smouldering fire that showed high courage, 
firm resolution, and a lofty daring. She seemed all 
formed for love, — a deep, pervading, constant love. 

She used to write many letters, full of vivid and 
original fancies, and queer conceits. She seemed 
plain, and of strong common sense, — yet mingled 
with a romantic feeling, and a lover of what is 
imusuaL 

I remained there till after the war, and saw many 
a horrible battle, and the ruins of Sherman's terrible 
march to the sea: a feat very much overrated, since 
the strongest and the best Southern soldiers were 
absent in their armies, and Sherman had only to 
fight the old women, children, and the ragamufiins 
left, and the blind, the halt^ the maimed. 

The march was only a huge bonfire, — a sublime 
oonflagratiou ! It is easy to march through a country 
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when its owners are not at home, and only, the old 
woman tends to the door. 

I thought the Southern soldier had the most dash, 
and the Northerner the most persistence; but being 
more or less of the same blood, if both were well 
trained, old Nap himself couldn't tell which to 
choose. Each side teaches history the chivalry of 
its undaunted mettle, — although I think the strong 
solid bone and muscle and the cool nerve of the 
North would in the end bear the palm, even if both 
sides were equal. 

Labor has given the North a mastiff grip, that 
never releases a foe except in death. A nation of 
intelligent workers are unconquerable. Absolutely 
80, if free, for they have the brain to plan and the 
muscle to endure. United it makes the people of a 
free nation Hke demigods. 

The war was over; but the price must be paid. 
And many a long year hence bloodmoney will tax 
the nation to the utmost. Hideous seams and scars 
will gleam on the nation's brow for years. 

Our banner now floats from sea to sea, without a 
blot or stain. Let the nation rise like a giant from 
slumber, and make that flag the noblest, purest, 
greatest in the world; and forever frown down any 
attempt to stain it with kindred blood. 

What Roman was to Italy let American be to 
Columbia, — the grandest title on earth. Write 
"Excelsior" on our banners; and in science and 
art and labor eclipse the worlds 
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I often listened to the letters she both wrote and 
received in answer. 

The following is a specimen. She is writing to a 
Northern girl, who, the preceding autumn, resided 
with her a month. 

"Dear Belle: Oh, how I often long to see you! 
I never shall forget your beautiful blue eyes ; and, 
as I write, I think I see then- laughing gaze full 
upon me. 

"Do you know (I ought not to tell you) Eugene 
often asks about you; and I think he will surprise 
you some day by suddenly popping in upon you. 

" Oh, Belle, I think over and over again of the 
merry times I had wdth you ! Such fun and frolic ! 
Do you remember the hist night you were here if 
What a gay time we had ! I mean the masquerade. 
You know I was an Eastern sultana of the harem, 
and you played the grand Turk. 

"I tell you, you fiightened the ladies with your 
long beard and terrible mustachios! And you was 
so darkly painted, that, with your great blue eyes, 
you looked like a fright ! 

" And Eugene, you know, acted a girl's part. He 
is petitCy and so fine-featured, and has no beard as 
yet. So he was a peasant ; and, just thuik of it, an 
Irish peasant, too ! Didn't he make them all laugh, 
with his blunders, his mother wit, and his blushes 
and curtsies? 

"*Shure, mam, I'm jist from Tipperary! an' I'm 
a travelin' marchint in the apple an' orange l)izness! 
Wud ye loike to patlironize me ? Shure, sich illigint 
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jintlemin and foine ladies wud be afther tastin' the 
samel Only five cints, shure!' With a curtsy she 
handed them around till all were sold. 

"You know Eugene suspected your identity; and 
for fun pulled off one of yom* big mustachios, saying 
indignantly, ' Ye haythen dog ! Dare ye intrude in 
a Christian company?' And advancing threaten- 
ingly upon you, slyly kissed your lips. 

" I saw it plainly, though the company did not. 

"Oh, Belle! Eugene says it was the sweetest 
honey he ever tasted! — the real nectar of the gods! 
— the ambrosia from the stars! 

" Eugene, you know, is quite a poet, and goes in 
for books and all that. 

"Do come. Belle, again, and visit us! We'll all 
make you richly welcome; and that gay pony you 
so much admired and so galloped with all around 
the country, is still waiting for you, — as full of fire, 
high-mettled, yet gentle as a hanb. You know we 
caU him the ladies' pet. Eugene says he'll never part 
with him, for he destines you to be his mistress ! 

" Oh, Belle ! do you think him too presumptuous ? 
I know he would rather be a mote in your eye than 
to own, body and soul, all the rest of the world to- 
gether. 

" Your bonny blue orbs have enchanted him ; and, 
were I man, I would dispute the palm with him. So 
you see. Belle, we all love you warmly. 

" Oh, how I long to visit your northern home, and 
once more press you to my heart. 

" Your own l^i^ASB.k.'i'' 
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She received the following answer, which I had 
the pleasure of listening to: — 

**My Southern ilose of Beauty: *How I long to 
pull you gently by the ears I Just a mouthful I You 
know you always had such pretty little ears ! 

"I reciprocate your longing, and would dearly 
delight to see you. Oh, you were more than kind 
to me! Your warm Southern heart was full of love 
and courtesy to me! And your gallant brother I 
found to be a perfect gentleman, although I must 
say a little wild now and then, and inclined to roam 
in others' pastures; especially, Laura, when he laid 
siege to my mustaches! And then, out of pity for 
the ruin he made, he replaced it with a kiss. 

"The rogue for this should be forever tabooed by 
fair maidens, and be banished to a bachelors' club, 
to smoke in secret, and pine and sigh for the fair. 

" Oh, Laura, you must come and see me, visit the 
opera, for Nilsson is here now. You should hear 
her. Such a divine voice ! Clear as liquid crystal. 
And her manners, — full of electrical magnetism! 
Her whole form trembles with her impassioned 
song! 

"I know you will adore her! Her eyes dilate 
with an ideal fire that makes her whole face glow. 
She seems rapt, inspired, and such thrilling life ! 

" She carries all before her by storm, and brings 

down peals of applause! The whole house rises 

into enthusiasm, ecstasy! She is so real, yet so 

ideal! She throws such a wonderful nervous force 

into all her acting and her singing! 
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^'Do come, Laura! and you shall see the very 
Adonis of actors, with a light, slim, elegant, wiry 
figure, and a real Southern face, — dark as a Moor's! 
And such eyes! — filled with a lustrous, dreamy fii'e, 
and a flashing, gleaming look, that is almost a poet's 
dream of passion and of love ! 

"Oh, he is the ladies' pet; for all hang upon his 
speaking tones and glances. Come, Laura ! Do see 
him in his horrible character of ^Pescara'; for I 
know you — with your languid tastes and dreamy 
soul — like the opposite, the terrible. 

"You would exult in the matchless darkness, 
gloom, and hate, and savage, intense, subdued bitter- 
ness he throws into the character. He looks like a 
terrible demon; and his eye glares like a human 
tiger, mad for blood. Oh, he is so awful, so con- 
centrated in his dark bilious look and bearing, and 
he has such a lowering, smouldering hate in his eye, 
he made me shudder, and fascinated me as a himian 
snake, — deadly, poisonous, and fatal. 

" We will ride in the Park, and have a grand old 
time on our skates. I have several pairs at your 
service ; and will lend you a lovely skating-robe for 
the occasion. 

"Ah, Laura, in my next letter I have many things 
to say to you. So au revoirjBs the Frenchman says, 
and my best regards to your father and mother and 
sister; and especially, give my best respects to 
Bridget McFarland, and her apples and oranges. 

" Again, au revoir. 

" Your affectionate "^"siiSk? 



■<^^ 
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I had the felicity of hearing what Eugene wrote 
to Belle. 

"Miss Bella: I hardly know how to apologize for 
tlie grand salute offered the Grand Turk last year. 

"As I am really unaccustomed to Oriental eti- 
quette, and as the French salute each other with a 
kiss, and as they are called the politest nation in the 
world (I am a little French, you know), I did not 
know how to appreciate your dignity better than by 
imitating these gallant Frenchmen ! 

" So you see the consequence ! But the amende 
honorable^ as they say, is really proper in this case; 
and I can not see how I can do this better than by 
having the delightful privilege of saluting the 
Grand Turk every day during his natural life, and 
eternally beyond the stars! 

" Oh, Belle, come and be my queen ! Or let me 
go and be your king ! You will, I know, make a 
right royal Belle, and give all your sul)ject8 a gay 
and merry peal ! 

"But casting aside all joking, I really must ask 
the privilege of liecoming a suitor. I don't think 
our parents will object; and you, I hope, will be 
too kind to refuse me. 

"I am on the qui vive^ as the French say, to be- 
hold you once more. The very sight of those blue 
peepers would set my heart thumping! And to 
hear that rosebud open in welcome would be a joy 
almost divine ! 

" Your presence. Belle, haunts me like a spirit ; and 
/ can see those laughing blue orbs everywhere I go. 
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"SometimeB, as I look up to the leafy branches, 
just at their tip I see two such eyes looking down 
upon me 1 

"Why, once I was going to pull a rose, and I saw 
you looking out of the petals, — as sure as I live! 

"I am haunted, and can never drive away the 
spirits, except you help me to exorcise them 1 

"The memory of your dear face is a linng fra- 
grance to me. I long, with all the ardor and fire of 
my Southern natm'e, to see you face to face. 

"Ah, if I could only have the privilege of being 
your mirror, so as to gaze upon you daily ! It would 
be a joy, indeed ! 

*^We talk of going North; and the very thought 
of it is like a dream, — a sweet dream that Avill prove 
a reality only when I have the happy privilege of 
taking your fair hand and thinking ^ faint heart 
never won fair lady,' boldly ask for the heart ! Don't 
think me too presuming because I am so frank and 
open, though they say all is as fair in love as in war. 
I believe a manly, true gallantry, always in the end 
is the noblest way to win the sex. 

" Hoping to meet you in your right royal person 
(since you are the Grand Turk, you know^), I make 
ray adieus. Eugene." 

I often listened to discussions, politics, general 
remarks, &c., in this charming family. 

Once they had a Northerner for a guest, — an old 
friend of former years. They were speaking of the 
causes of the war. The Southerner said: — 
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"The Northern abolitionists irritated us by their 
speeches, writings, their actions, and the active way 
they interfered by running oflf slaves on the sly, and 
by the underhand manner they disseminated pamph- 
lets and sent emissaries through the South. 

" There was a political and social antagonism be- 
tween the North and South as regards labor. 

"Physical drudgery here belongs only to the 
lowest callings; but in the North the laboring man, 
by culture and education, rises to be a gentleman, in 
wealth, position, and dignity ; and mingling witii the 
world gives him all the accomplishments of a man 
of the world bom to the position. 

"All avenues of advancement were open to the 
Northerner. All expected it, and a rising man was 
generally courted, because they well knew he would 
soon be a power in tiie state, in society, or in 
business. 

" But in the South only planters' sons were likely 
to rise to such advancement. All the offices of the 
country were generally open to them; and the poor 
class of whites expected it, and looked for nothing 
else. Besides, where each planter had so many 
slaves, that cost little or nothing for wages, and but 
little for clothes, who never expected to advance, 
there was not the slightest necessity to labor; and 
where wealth was plentiful, money was held cheap. 

"And the Southerner could not realize tiie su- 
preme love of money in the Northern mind. The 
Southerner never having been taught to accumulate, 
the love of accumulation was weak. Then, when 
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they came in contact with your Yankees, — hard, 
grasping, and often mean, — they looked upon them 
with disgust. We thought a low spirit animated 
such." 

The Northerner replied : — 

"I tliink you misunderstand us. It was necessity 
and not meanness animated these men. They know 
that without wealth you can not have a beautiful 
home, educated children, position, and power. And 
as the Northerners generally are very enterprising 
and ambitious, there is a great deal of rivalry 
amongst them ; and jou'll generally find that these 
very men, however close with the world and in busi- 
ness, however sharp in their dealings, are very lib- 
eral (often too liberal) in their homes; and the 
plainest workingman will often have educated, ele- 
gantly dressed children, that are fitted to adorn any 
society, — accomplished in art, music, dancing, and 
general literature. 

" For, after all, it is not birth but breeding, result- 
ing from natural dignity and culture, and mingling 
with all classes of society, — a keen, penetrating, re- 
flective mind, — that makes the true gentleman; for 
nothing reflects to my mind the true gentleman so 
much as a general courtesy to all ; and, of course, a 
rarer and more particular courtesy to honored guests, 
dignitaries of state, or public men who expect and 
receive such homage. Or to those who, by extreme 
merit in any department of life, have raised them- 
selves above the crowd, such as poets, actors, novel- 
ists, great inventors, philanthropists, ^VloW^^ &l^. 
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"The holding of slaves of men beeanse their skin 
is a little darker is abhorrent to the mass of stalwart 
workers of the North; and they naturally resent 
the coarse epithets hurled upon them, such as 'mud- 
sills,' 'poor white trash,' 'drudges,' &c. 

"But I believe, with Greeley, that kindness and 
forbearance to each other will soonest heal up all 
diflSculties, since hate and vengeance only beget 
hate and vengeance ; and the Southern spirit is too 
proud, as I have seen, to bend to threats and blows. 
A nation of eight millions who fought four years 
against thirty millions can not easily be subdued or 
made slaves of." 

The Southern gentleman replied : 

"Since the war, as they have seen and felt the 
valor of the Northern troops, they respect them 
more than they did before. 

" They know that they are truly brave, since they 
have practically tested it on many a well-fought 
field; and I believe the best men. North and South, 
will yet bring the nation together in harmony again, 
— a stronger harmony tlian ever existed before. 

" Of course the brutalities of the war must be ob- 
literated by time, and time heal its wounds. North- 
erners must not expect us to meet the terrible 
changes of the war at once. It would be unnatural ; 
but gradually we are getting educated to the altered 
conditions of things ; and this new school will prac- 
tically initiate us how to properly understand our 
own position and that of the government." 
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He raised his glass, and said: — 

"To the perfect union of the North and South, — 
one undivided country from ocean to ocean, — from 
the great lakes to the Gulf, — free, Christian, and 
Protestant." 

The Northerner promptly responded to these 
sentiments. 

If all had such noble dignity, such free considersr 
tion, the government would be a happy one for all. 

The Southern bloods I found rather an idle set. 
No wonder I With plenty of cash to cut a dash, and 
nothing specially to do ; passionately fond of races 
and cards, of wine and politics, and women, too, — 
the last, but not least. 

But among noble gentlemen and sweet and charm- 
ing ladies, I had a glorious time in the sunny South, 
with its warm sunny air, its dashing gentlemen, and 
the free hon hommie everywhere. 

But I was not destined to remain there long; for 
one moonlight night, staying out longer than usual, 
our fair maid caught a severe diphtheria. After 
remaining in the house a week, she longed for a 
horseback ride. Behold us, then, mounted on a 
good bay steed. 

In passing through some brushwood, a limb struck 
the gristle of her nose, dislodged me, and where do 
you think I fell ? Why, on the horse's mane, in his 
flowing locks. 

"Ah!" said I, "my gallant steed!" And from 
his bushy hairs I peeped forth to view him. 
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« 

Oh, what a sleek and velvet beauty met my gaze I 
His oily skin shone like shining satin; and over it 
lay a network of nerves and muscles, alike showing 
liigh birth, noble breeding, vast speed, great endur- 
ance, and giant strength. 

His small, thin, tapering ears, quick turning, were 
evier on the move, yet toward each other pointing, 
as if always on the watch. His quivering nostrils, 
dilated wide, showed high-mettled blood, and a spirit 
free. His flowing mane waved in its plumed beauty. 
His long sweeping tail was a natural gathering of 
plumes for ornament and use. His arched neck 
proudly curved in beauty and in power; and the 
flecked foam from his quivering nostrils and froth- 
ing mouth dashed here and thqfe like snowflakes 
from the skies. His broad chest, his sloping back, 
his straight spine, his flat wide legs, his gently taper- 
ing limbs, his high arched withers ; his small, wide, 
yet tapering head, tossed to and fro with all the free- 
dom of a god ; his full, open eye, his sloping shoul- 
ders, and his forelegs well inclined beneath him, and 
wide chest, — all showed a matchless steed. And 
then his fiery yet gentle spirit, his willing nature, 
his love for man, his use in sport and pleasure, all 
make him matchless for man. 

Behold his inborn pluck and never-yielding heart, 
dying rather than give up. In war like a winged 
thunderbolt; in peace like lightning in the swift 
race. With what an air he treads the ground, paw- 
ing with his forefoot as if he spumed the grovelini; 
earth] 
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A right royal gallant steed I Oh, how many a 
furious gallop did I enjoy, — away like the wind! 

I could hear the panting of his great heart, and 
feel the wild excitement of the passing air. All 
things swam before me; and he trod the earth like 
a winged spirit. 

Many a race, with cheer and lifted cap, did I be- 
hold and enjoy; and many a canter with lady fair. 

His dauntless mettle never failed. First in speed, 
first in beauty, first in fame ! 

I could hear the rushing breathings of his aroused 
spirit as he reached the goal, all flecked with foam. 
He never broke; but, with the true breeding of a 
matchless horse, with perfect training and perfect 
bearing, won the race. 

Ye who have not tried can not know the exulting 
joy upon the back of a bounding steed. It sends a 
greater life-blood to the heart, and makes the pulses 
glow with a new-born delight. 

There is a feeling as if we mounted and swept 
the air like a bird. It arouses all the fire within us, 
and we glow exultingly. 

I said I was in the mane. A new hostler, rather 
rude of touch, with his comb, one morn, combed me 
quickly out, and sent me sprawling on the floor, 
upon a stray oat amid the straw. A huge rat came 
slyly in, when the hostler had disappeai'ed ; and nib- 
bling at the oat, soon caught me up, and thus I be- 
came incorporated in his ear, pointed on a hair. 

It almost tickled me to death, this queer position; 
for every breeze made the hair quiver, wxd 1 ^^>5s^ ^ 
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ways in agitation, without rest except when he slept. 
He was a sly old rat, and made sundry secret visits 
to the crib; and such golden com! — bo sweet and 
nice I 

Oh, he fattened famously in that old crib (even 
as the politicians do in Uncle Sam's); and I had 
many a scamper with him in the garret of the old 
farm-house. 

He stole many a nut to store away. Once a great 
army of rats came and led him off, and they all went 
traveling to seek a new home. I tell you we pretty 
well cleaned that out. 

One day the old tomcat seized his whiskers in a 
grab, and it made him shy after this. So he hid in 
dark comers all day long, and I never saw the 
light. 

Oh, was he not fond of cheese! — and many a sly 
nip he got! He was a gay old fellow! — a prime 
liver! But the rascal, — he never paid his bills, nor 
board; and as for taxes, — he taxed man as purveyor 
to his palate. 

It was a right royal palate, — dainty as a miss of 
sixteen. None of your common rats! No, not he! 
He always dined at a free lunch, and was a boarder 
at large ! He always went rent free I 

He was an aristocrat, and always dined on the 
best! What a devil's eye he had for cheer! 

One day I was pretty well singed, — almost burnt 
out. You see a young chap on the farm had heard 
that if he caught and singed a rat, it would drive 
them all away. So he baited a curious trap with 
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some cheese, and caiight old ratty by the tail; and 
60 held him like a vise near a lighted torch. 

We were scorched to our heart's content. The 
old fellow squirmed in affright; and when let down 
never stopped till he fell plump in a neighboring 
stream. 

In the stream that hair came out, and I with it 
plunged therein. 

I shivered in the spray; and mounting a dancing 
bubble, became part of a water globule. 

Oh, such wonderful changes I did imdergol 
Why, I was scarcely acclimated to these dancing 
waters, after seeing the human form divine in all 
their gambols in the flowing brine, — Nature un- 
adorned, in all its beauty, and tapering limbs, — its 
voluptuous glow, its firm and rounded and swelling 
flesh, — its portly fullness, and its curling locks, — 
when a bright sunbeam, drawing water to supply 
the clouds, drew me up and up, till I hung amid the 
heavens in a driving mist; and I saw, with wonder- 
ful delight, the sun paint over the clouds with his 
rays of light a lovely rainbow; and the mists coming 
athwart this rainbow, I feU upon a golden ray, and, 
blinded, thought my last hour had come. 

This golden ray soon was lost in space, and I was 
again a Free Atom, incorporated with the air. 

A gentle wind carried me up above the clouds, 
and all below looked like a gray expanse, — one 
mighty plain of opaque light. Up and up the 
higher breezes carried me; and I mounted as if on 
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wings, till I could see the rims of the golden stars 
far away in uppermost space. 

Up and up a magnetic current carried me, borne 
onward beyond my will, till the stars began to ex- 
pand, growing more gigantic; and as I neared their 
threshold, they were filled with vast mountains, 
glowing seas, and sweet fountains of many-colored 
waters that fell like living jewels in the crystal 
streams below. 

The air seemed all of rose-color, — ^very beautiful; 
and the sweetest melody came floating on the per- 
fumed zephyrs, and I heard shouts of welcome: — 
" Come, gay stranger, come 
And see the planets roll ! 
How they swing from pole to pole! 
Singing on their axis turning. 
And in the boundless air a-whirlingl'* 

The wind carried me even to their opened gates. 
Nothing on earth could equal the glorious architec- 
ture of those massive yet ethereal portals. They 
were of fine-spun gold, and magnificent angels were 
studded thereon, with azure wings outspread like 
bands of cherubs gathered into a wreath, their wings 
entwining. 

In the midst of this wreath, in diamond letters of 
exquisite ornament, was written, "Welcome!" 

Up velvet slopes great marble stairways led to a 
palace glittering in the sun. It seemed formed of 
one solid crystal, reflecting all the lights of a prism, 
and it was of almost intolerable radiancy. It was 
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one shining mass of spires, like a divine temple 
dedicated to God. 

The air seemed the extracted perfume of every 
flower, that soothed the senses and set the mind to 
dreaming. 

Through this soft, rosy air, beings infinitely supe- 
rior to all below were careening, diving, floating, 
sailing, motionless, — all with spreading wings. 

Some gleamed like silver, some like gold, some 
were like azure, some purple, some like silver, and 
some of gray. As they floated in that serene air, it 
seemed like the murmur of a lovely echo, a dying 
cadence, a spent harmony, exquisitely delicious to 
the ear. 

These glittering spires circled around an inner 
court, whose floors seemed one diamond with a mil- 
lion points, as if they were harrowed in a million 
grooves. 

These points threw out countless sparkling lights 
on a throne uplifted and upheld by wdnged spirits. 
It was of sappliire, whereon sat a figure veiled in an 
awful light of extraordinary effulgence. 

The Divine Shadow of a Veiled Majesty fell 
upon me like a \asion. It pierced my soul as if it 
was the Sun of Creation, so dazzling in its breathing, 
wonderful fire, as to daze me. 

I could gaze at it onl^ at a partial glance. Al- 
though its light was veiled by the transfiguration of 
a God, yet it was so luminous as to stun the sight, 
as if it were too saintly for the view of man. 
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Over that Throne floated golden and crimson and 
azure and silver clouds of incense, formed into beau- 
tiful curling wreaths, that, in many strange and 
moving foldings, kept an incessant play. 

They gracefully floated aside sometimes, and I 
saw, perched on these celestial fleeces of the heav- 
ens, seraphs with harps of pearl, their rosy fingers 
sweeping celestial chords with music divine. 

I was rapt, inspired, entranced, with this melody. 
" Little Atom I " came a wliispering tone of deep and 
pervading love, " welcome to the Throne of Heaven ! 
All this wonderful Transfigured Beauty is only a 
sublime mosaic harmony of such as thou art. Thou 
yet mayst be destined to dwell in one of these 
glittering spires in the most Holy Temple of the 
Living God ! 

" Thou mayst yet, after the fire of ages has molded 
tliy spirit to the pure light fit to surround the Throne, 
become a diamond atom of this veiled light before 
the Living Presence of the Universe. 

" Oh, what glory to dwell in the rays aroimd the 
face of God! — to bask forever in that effulgence 
tliat lights up the universe ! " 

The soft sweet music of the voice died in the dis- 
tance, yet its murmurs were wonderfully fine in their 
dying cadences. As I gazed from afar, I beheld a 
sight of extraordinary wonder. 

I looked up amid the heavens, and a great diamond 
hung in space, with a million points darting every- 
where. Every point seemed to radiate toward a 
world. These worlds seenied all lighted with this 
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burning light; and every world seemed to nod its 
plumed head, and a chant came floating from every 
star, and over all things rose in awful vibrations 
that shook me to the soul, a swell of music — grand, 
rolling, sublime, — as if every star had opened its 
throat and sounded forth a peal divine. 

The music rose louder and grander, more awful, 
and every world around me trembled with its vibra- 
tions. 

It was the ecstatic Soul of the Universe quivering 
in prayer and music to their God. This music, like 
waves of sound, made the air billowy; and the 
music seemed like a Floating Presence. It swayed 
in and around the stars. 

Beneath and around the Throne, and far to the 
zenith, it rolled in sublime undulations, wafted ever 
to eternity. That veiled transfigured Presence up- 
lifted from the Throne in awful majesty and glory, 
and nodded to the worlds; and these again joined 
in the chant, till all Creation was but the echo of 
a vast choir of music chanting praises of the living 
God. 

" Atom ! " floated again to my transflxed hearing 
that voice of heavenly love, " thou hast had a glimpse 
of the glory of heaven ! Remember, every mortal 
lias the birthright from God to mingle with this ra- 
diance, and join the heavenly song. Remember that 
(jarth passeth away; but the soul will ever rise in 
the ages upwards, — always growing purer,, till, sanc- 
tified at last, it mingles with the light transfigured 
from the living God." 
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All then Beemed to vanish. The light of the 
heavens became clouded, and I felt as if there were 
a rustling of wings; and through the reaches of vast 
space I felt a wondrous flight. At last I looked 
forth in tliis profound darkness, and I saw a light 
toward the earth break forth in a rim of crimson 
fire. I knew it to be our sun; and, as it lighted up 
all things around me, I found I was sitting on the 
outmost edge of a rosy cloud, almost ready to tumble 
into the airy void. 

Is all the Past a dream? Can it only be a vision 
of the Blest ? It seemed so wondrously beautiful, 
yet so vague, I could scarcely realize I had mounted 
to the Golden Crown of the Universe, and beheld 
its sappliire Throne, and stood wrapt in the veiled 
light of God. 

Then I thought it must be real — that awful sun- 
burst around the face of God himself. 

But the lower world claimed my vision; and I saw 
far l>elow me vast fields, smiling villages, cities, 
mountains, and seas, — all like a dim shadow of a 
twilight eve, yet looked like mites in this vast reach 
of air. 

The sun soon overclouded, and marshalling the 
mists into watery cohorts, sent them to earth in 
raining spears. In one of these long lines of watei^ 
drops I came tumbling to earth, and heard my dia- 
mond skuU resound against the pave before a Fifth 
Avenue mansion. It happened to be the residence 
of a great millionaire. 
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"And what is a millionaire," said I, "to the sights 
I have seen ? That sublime diamond in the sky could 
alone buy a million earths; yet fools sell their souls 
for a mite here below, when they can soar upwards 
and see all Creation a living diamond studding the 
breast of Deity ! " 

Methought, as I reflected on this wonderful scene, 
in reality there is only one Presence — the Supreme 
Himself, and His atomic soul comprises worlds, and 
He alone truly exists, plunging forever in billowy 
space. 

That millionaire happened to be just walking up 
the steps. He stirred me up with his foot, and I 
ascended in a gentle breeze and lodged in a comer 
of his eye. 

Oh, how he did rub, and curse, and swear, and 
fame, over this little atom ! He was thought to be 
a philosopher, but he acted like a madman. He 
raved and fretted (of all irritating torments, none 
can be compared to dust in the eye: a speck often 
becomes a fiend incarnate to torture you) ; and, half 
blinded, rushed to a tub of water and soused his 
head; but there I stuck. 

So, after exhausting aU his vocabulary of wrath 
and interjections, he sent a servant for an eye-doctor, 
who came with one of his eyestones. 

It circled around the eye, and nicely brought me 
out. The doctor said: "There, my friend, it is only 
a mite; yet that mite can make a big philosophic 
millionaire swear I" 
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Oh, ye gods! what is man but a mannikin, after 
all? (See Cooper.) The millionaire took me into 
the pincers, and, with a terrific scowl, hurled me (as 
if I was a giant) into the grate, which was flaming 
up with a glorious fire (in his study). I crackled 
for an instant; but it was only some gases thumping 
against me, which I had an antipathy to. 

There I stayed till next morning. The cook took 
me out with the ashes, and placed me in an ash-barrel 
on the street. 

So one early mom an old rag-picker hunted me 
out with a long liook, with an old greasy rag the 
cook had thrown amid the ashes; and off he went, 
filling his old bag with all sorts of odds and ends, — 
a perfect curiosity-shop of rag, tag, and l)obtail. 

He took us home, and sorted over everything. 
Sometimes he found jewels, money, bank-notes, let- 
ters, rare objects, in his wanderings. 

lie sold the rags to a paper-miU,and I was ground 
to a pulp with chemicals, and rolled out into sheets, 
laid up to dry, and then made into bandboxes. So 
at last I got incorporated in a beautiful round 
purple-colored box, in this outer color. 

I was sold to a great furrier, who supplied the 
elitCyBiid a dainty miss bought me \nth a lovely soft 
sealskin muff. 

Here I was at last put up in a pantry, and laid 
up half of the year like old lumber. I saw the 
queerest little things creep in at the top, and nibble 
at the soft fur. They made sad liavoc with it. I 
f un:i(! they were called moths, — ^pesky ruinous things. 
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That Bweet young sixteen took it out one early 
winter mom, and gazed at it. Oh, my! did she 
not turn red! She coughed, stamped, and pursed 
her pretty lips. Her cheeks swelled out as if she 
had a chew in them ; and her little feet went pit-a- 
pat 2.14 on the carpet. 

"Spiteful little pirates! (why did she not use a 
little camphor?) to ruin my muff! It is too bad, and 
Pa won't get me another; he says it is such hard 
tunes. What shall I do?" 

And in her wrath she gave the bandbox a kick 
that caught it on the edge of a large scissors that 
lay projecting over the bureau, and scratched me off 
with some of the paper, and I fell to the floor. She 
took it spitefully up, and hurled it out of the 
window. 

Just then a sleigh came flying along, with a dash- 
ing young buck, and I lit on his new silk beaver; 
and so, when he got home, I wa£ placed on a hat- 
rack. 

The door-bell was rung. 

"Is Mr. Canning in?" 

"I'll go and see." 

He slyly seized the hat, and vanished. So I was 
now a companion to a thief, and I saw curious act- 
ing with this live-by-my-wits. 

I was nicely in the fur. I know he once got up to 
pull the strap of the omnibus. No; I am mistaken, 
— as if it was the wrong street; but in coming back 
to his seat he fell carelessly but lightly against a 
young lady (she seemed from the country^^ and \w 
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,the act adroitly cut her chain and purloined her 
watch, he was so wonderf uDy expert. 

One day he played drunk, and reeled so freely, 
yet so easily, that he sailed jauntily against a portly 
old gentleman. 

"I beg pardon, sir!" And the old gent's hat 
tumbled off. The thief got it; and in lianding it to 
him (meantime reeling against him), he managed to 
get into his pocket and extract a $500 note secreted 
there. 

One day, just about dusk, he went into a jeweler's 
store, and pretended he had a hat (a new one) for 
him. The jeweler said it was all a mistake. 

"Why, sir, don't you patronize So-and-so?" 

"Yes, sir!" 

"Well, he sent me. Please try on the hat." 

He did so; and the thief, quick as lightning, pulled 
it over his ears, blinding him, and suddenly snatched 
some jewelry and escaped. 

One day he ran against a well-dressed young 
feUow, in a hurry. 

" Sir, you have dropped your pocket-book ! " said 
he, holding it up to view. 

"No, sir; I have not!" replied the other, feeling 
in his pocket to make sure. 

Meanwhile the thief cut his chain and stole liis 
watch, while the youth was off his guard. 

He was wonderfully expert, self-confident, and did 
the most daring feats. 

Two gamblers coming out one night (they had 
been drinking hard), he pretended to have hurt him- 
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self, and they raised him up. As they did so, he 
put out his feet in such a manner as to heavily trip 
them up ; and before they knew what he was about, 
he was off with both their purses. 

He was quick as a flash, and practiced incessantly 
all these dodges. 

Sometimes a bet was made amongst his compan- 
ions who could easiest deceive the others. He al- 
ways won the prize. 

One day in a scuffle he was half caught, and his 
hat was knocked off; and the jar threw me to the 
sidewalk. 

The broad stout foot of an Irish Biddy came 
plump upon me, and I stuck fast to her gaiter. So 
with her I sauntered home. She was a servant, and 
I saw life below stairs. 

"An' shure the missus won't have the loikes av 
me always waitin' on her, — the foine lady! She 
gives hirsilf sich airs ! She'll jist be af ther waitin' 
on hirsilf! Shure, it's fetch an' carry all the toime! 
An' this is free Ameriky ! Be jabers, whare is yer 
fradum? I wish I was back jist, to ould Ireland 
agin!" 

"Why don't you go?" asked a quiet chambermaid 
near by. 

"Oh, why don't I? Bekase I don't! That's 
why!" 

"Well, then, don't grumble so much!" 

"It's a fra kunthry, an' I'll grumble as much as I 
loike! Bedad, an'thatlwiU!" 

Just then Barney came in ; and they fiji^ \x^ ^ 
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nice supper for him at missus's expense ; and they 
had a song and dance, and made merry the whole 
evening. 

I thought they had it easy enough, and took 
enough liberty. And so in the dancing it sent me 
whirling in the air; and a French lady's-maid coming 
in, I fell upon her curling locks, and I stuck. 

That evening Victor, her lover, came in, and I 
saw their billing and cooing. 

They talked broken English together. 

"Veil, me leetle dear, how you do? Shakee 
hand! De rose butefool on ze cheek! Oh, sail I 
kiss ze leetle vat-y ou-call-eet ? Smack on eet!" 

And lie reached over and saluted her. 

" Oh, fie ! Oh, fie, Vic. ! You ze teef ! I call ze 
vatch! You ze rogue!" And she laughed. 

In playing with her curls, he disengaged me, and 
I fell upon his whiskers; and so went to his tailor's 
shop next morning. 

A bachelor had ordered some clothes. He tried 
them on ; they were not a fit. The Frenchman in- 
sisted " It vas von nice fit I " 

"You he!" said the bachelor, who was very 
choleric. 

"Do I? No man call me ze lie and live!^ 

They clinched. In the melee their beards rubbed 
together, and I was transferred to the bachelor, and 
got shook down near the roots of his hairs. 

He belonged to a bachelor's club of all colors and 
conditions, called the "Universal Brotherhood," got 
up for mutual sjiupathy, aid, and kindness. 
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They often told their experiences in courtship; 
and I will write what I heard among them. 

A SLOVENLY MAn's EXPERIENCE. 

One night in the club a carelessly dressed fellow 
arose. Two buttons were off his shirt, his cravat he 
forgot to wear that night, his heels were run down 
to one side, and the toe began just to peep at the 
boot-tips; his coat had a hole in the elbow, and his 
trowsers a rip at the sides; out of liis vest-pocket 
stuck a dirty old pipe, and he smelt strong of to- 
bacco. 

"My friends: I was young once, and went court- 
ing. Ah, she was as prim as a martinet! — starched 
and stiff as a soldier on duty, or a stiff collar on a 
York dandy. 

"She was tall and straight as a Georgia pine, and 
her eyes looked like black beads sticking out of a 
snowbank. 

"She always looked as nice as a new bandbox, 
and sweet and smiling as fresh sugar-plums. Dainty 
as a cat on a muddy day. 

"She stepped as gingerly over her carpet as if on 
eggs, fearful she might awake a speck of dust lying 
sleeping there. That prim saint never yet ate her 
peck of dirt, I'll be sworn ! 

"She had a holy abhorrence of dirt; and I have 
seen her steer around a mud-puddle with all the art, 
skill, and finesse of an old courtier. 

^*Well, I own it, I always was a sloven; and per- 
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haps her extra posseBsion of what I lacked always 
attracted me to her. 

" I know she always watched me sharply as I came 
in; and her eye was like old Cerberus. It seemed 
to have a hundred points peering all around me, and 
especially at my boots. 

" Well, didn't I scrub, wash, polish, and dust, while 
I was her inamorato ! 

"I tell you it was awful hard work to keep straight 
and right in her prim presence. 

"If I had a speck on my clothes, or shirt, or boots, 
I fairly trembled. She said nothing; but the guilty 
speck seemed to haunt her, and she kept continually 
putting her eye upon it like a fixed star. I was on 
thorns! 

"That little black eye of hers looked like a Nem- 
esis in its dark shining orbs. I felt it was to be my 
fate! 

"Oh, she was the goddess of neatness, — the very 
spirit of cleanliness; and woe to the luckless fool 
who dared to sully her fair presence with even a 
httle love of a speck of dirt! Her glittering eye 
would blast him with all its burning gaze, as if to 
hurl him into purgatory I 

" One day I had forgotten the time of my usual 
visit. I was five minutes late. 

" Oh, ye gods ! how the perspiration rolled from 
me in the hurry to be on time. 

"She was always to the minute, she said, and she 
despised a man always behindliaiid. No man for 
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her unless he was keen-witted, ready, and always up 
to the mark. No lazy sloven would dwell in her 
home. 

"In my speed I dashed into a puddle, and spat- 
tered boots and pants. I rushed up to the stoop as 
if demented. I rang the bell, and forgot to put my 
hat on the stand. I even forgot to clean my boots 
on the mat. So I, in my hurry, tracked the mud 
into the parlor. It seemed to me that I would 
wither and dry up at her gaze. 

"Her eyes were blazing! Her tall form erect, 
like fate; and her finger pointed, like an interroga- 
tion-mark, on that telltale sti*eak of mud. 

"Her eye slowly rolled around like a judge's on 
a criminal trial, — solemn, sedate, fixed, and fatal! 

"There was examination, judgment, and execution, 
in her gaze ! I felt it, I saw it, I expected it ! 

" She folded her arms with a wondrous calm dig- 
nity; and, motionless as a statue, viewed me from 
head to foot, as if I was a soldier on a dress 
parade. 

"She saw me dripping like a great Newfoundland 
dog after a water-bath (perspiration). She saw the 
fatal specks on my boots ! She saw the stains upon 
my shining black trowsers! She saw the fatal hat 
in my hand I She saw the telltale streaks upon the 
carpet; and, without a word, she moved slowly, 
surely, solemnly, to the door. 

"I backed out at her motions; and, as I passed 
her portals, never to return, she quickly shut the 
door in my face. 
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" I never saw her more. I never saw any woman 
more. That fatal experience dried up all the fount- 
ains of my heart, and I live only in this club to 
enjoy and see and hear others like myself, who have 
been jilted by the fair sex, — and hard yard, too, as 
my story has told you." 

He sat down and half sighed, as if a stray fount- 
ain still was there, sending up a few water-drops. 

A NEGBO's EXPERIENCE. 

"By golly! dat is bad," a big curly negro said. 
" Ise sympathize wid you. Dis ar cullud gemman 
sarved same way! 

"De black Dinah chuck me out like de plague! 
Veil, you mus' know, Ise take a leetle sometimes. 
By golly! viskey is good fur dis ar darkey; but 
Dinah swore she'd die afore she'd marry a swilltub. 

"So one ebning I met Pomp, Caesar, an' Han- 
nibal; all my frens, all great men (in bulk). Dey's 
boun' fur a spree. So here I goes in on dat plat- 
form (rum), in spite ob de constitushun (mine); an' 
lordy! sich a jolly time! Didn't ve shake de bills, 
an' pawn out de shiners ! Yer may bet de vites ov 
yer eyes on dat, — yer may! 

"So I vos haf seas ober, as de sailor-man says. 
I reeled about like a ship in de gale. I tink I vos a 
rockin' cradle, and Dinah vos a rockin' me. 

"I vos singin' an' ole darkey song, as I rang de 
beU. 

"Who's jolly as a niggah, ven he gets de viskey? 
Who dance aich a figgah, — merry, gay, an' fridgr?'' 
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"De do' opened. Lor' a massal Dat vench's 
eyes looked like de moon ! 

"* Dat you, Sambo?' 

"*Ye8,lubly Dinah!' 

"*Lubly, indeed! Yer ole rmn-cask! Ter ole 
visky-barrel ! Ter gin-botde ! Yer brandy-flask ! Yer 
ole wine-skin! Get rite out ob here, and nebber 
come agin ! No, nebber ! ' 

"An' wid de tip ob her sable foot ('twas summer), 
she not berry gently hoisted me out. 

"I reeled somehow down de steps; an' gemmen, 
to dis day I remain a bach ! " 

He wiped the perspiration from his brow, rolled 
up the whites of his eyes, and pursed out his lips, 
allowed his ivories in a broad grin, and, with an easy 
indifference, sat down. 

A German's experience. 

"Dunder und blitzen!" said a fat son of Father- 
land ; " by Gambrinus ! dot foolish neger to carry 
his peer-parrel to his lady-luv ! 

"Vel, I vash alvays vat and portly, as you can 
zee!" And he slapped his enormous stomach, in 
attestation of the fact (it being so apparent no one 
could easily miss it). 

"I vent to see a vairy ! She vash so light, so airy, 
you could span her lectle vaist mit my pig ban's. 
Oh, she did pop about like von grasshopper ! She 
vash merry like von cricket, und vash alvays hum- 
ming like von bee! She valked, unt tanced like 
von sylph! It made dese eyes ache to look at her. 
She nefer etill, but qnick like von vleal 
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" Oh, I luv her very mooch. She vash sveet as 
von fly m molasses-time. 

"Veil, I take her to von peer-carten, to von opera, 
to von tance. Von tanee make me shake like von 
ague. I rain all ofer like von shower-path. 

" Vel, in von polka, der room vash so fool I o£F 
run into der ladies. Dey squeeze me into von pig 
heab. 

"So in von turn of der tance I veU, an' my pig 
poot crush von leetle toe of der leetie tear. 

"Oh, she holler like von pig screech-owl, ^I'm 
murdered! I'm killed!' An' she writhe, an' twist, 
an' roll, like mad. Ve got her ub, an' but her on 
der sofa. She look at me mit fury in dose soft eyes 
of blue. 

"*0h, you great horrid brute! You big over- 
grown bear! You can not dance! You can not 
walk ! Never more be lover of mine ! ' An' mit von 
vave of der leetle handt she dismiss me forefer." 

You could see a heave from that deep chest, as if 
the old love still kept fire within ; and I thought I 
saw a tear half drop from those big, dull eyes. 

A frenchman's experience. 

Next, a dapper little Frenchman got up, spruce 
and superfine, all life and agility, full of gesture and 
animation. 

" Veil, shentiemens ! Ze ladies, bless zare sweet 
hearts, I alvays luv I I bow so politely to zem. I 
alvays 'ecort zem to ze church, ze opera, to ze 
dance! 
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**I alvays treat zem to ze creme, to ze ice, ze cake ! 
I put me han' on ze heart, an' sware eternal lav to zem t 

^^ Ze ladies be me delight I me life ! me soul I Oh, 
zey butiful to look upon ! 

" I viseet vun, ze leetle vitch ! She laff ven I talk 1 
She mek plentee ze fun 1 Her eye twinkle wid ze 
mischeef ! I see her menny, menny time. 

" She look so sveetly on me wiz ze bright eyes, 
me heart vairee sore ! So vun night I get on ze knee, 
an' look up into ze face! I sware eternal luv, — me 
life, me fortune, me soul, in her han' ! I gif all to 
her buty! 

" She laff in my face ! 

"* Get up, you old granny! What do you mean? 
Can not a girl go to the theater or to the dance with 
you, without running for a priest?' 

"I vairee mooch surprise! * Ze diable,' said I, 'in 
ze vomans ! Zey mek von dam fool of me ! I ze 
game for ze fun! for ze laff! I sail no stan' eet!' 
I mad, an' say, * You leetle humbug ! You hate me ! 
You mek me vun silly old grannee ! You mek tink 
you luv me! I spend ze time for netting! I mek 
ze grate mistek ! ' 

"She laff good-humoredly, and said, 'Let us be 
friends, even if we don't marry. I am too young to 
marry yet, and I guess I'll wait a while!' 

"She took my hand, and shook it gently. 

"An' she notting to me! No, nevair! nevair!" 

And blowing his nose with a great red silk hand- 
kerchief, and coolly taking a pinch of snuff, he sat 
down. 



( 
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A mibanthbope's experience. 
' A gloomy, sad, and melancholy man, got up, with 
a face full of bitter memories, over which time had 
cast its seams and scars, — a woe-struck face, solitary 
and sombre, on which life had left its darkest impress. 

He spoke rapidly, fiercely, savagely, with intense 
hate and bitterness, — with a hot, loathing scorn, a 
deep indignation, and a proud disdain. 

" Damn the women ! Would that the devil, when 
he first tempted them, had hurled them into hell 1 

" They make a hell of earth, create war, assassi- 
nation, and murder. 

" With smiling faces, like the saints, they lead you 
on; and when you lay a captive at their feet, with 
the smile of a fiend, they turn you loose, as if your 
heart was only one of their cast-off shoes. 

" By heaven ! would that there was but one gal- 
lows and one rope, and earth held but one woman, 
that I might gibbet the sex forever ! 

" In their soft eye always lurks a tiger that de- 
stroys you, even when they cjiress you ! 

"When you open your soul to their beauty, and 
offer your manhood, your very life, to their fasci- 
nations, even then, while melting in tenderness, you 
are drowned in the liquid beams of their dewy eyes. 
They will play with you like a cat that has caught a 
mouse. They will kill you by littles, and make 
every killing a torture; and at last jilt you, bereft of 
hope, life, or joy, — a waste, a desert, — like a blasted 
oak in the wilderness, or a lonely rock in the ocean 
iraste! 
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"Soft, sleek creatures! They look as dainty and 
pure as spirits from the stars; but trust them notl 

"They are like golden apples with a worm within! 
Like the dead, calm, breathless air, before the tor- 
nado's wrath ! Even while all Earth is smiling and 
Nature seems like a Heaven,— even then comes the 
bolt of ruin. 

"Their tongues are ever dripping with most sweet 
honey ! But beware 1 it is a deadly poison, after all. 

" They will lure you on, these saintly hunters, as 
if they were the spirits of the blest, and pounce 
upon you unawares, like a panther on the spring. 

" When the devil was driven from Paradise along 
with Eve, he slyly crept into her eyes, and there he 
will remain forever, with his snake-like gleam, to 
charm, to fascinate, and fang you to ruin. 

"Her soft eyelashes, so downcast, are only his 
snake's fang to hide the deadly serpent fascination 
beneath I 

" Trust them not ! Fair as heaven ! — false as hell ! 

"They have turned my life to gall! — my hope to 
gloom ! — my joy to torture ! 

" The past is only a bitter memory. My present a 
dull stagnation ; my future a hopeless solitude ! 

"Fool that I was, to let them play upon my heart- 
strings, as if I was one of those pianos they are al- 
ways thimiping. 

"The cunning the serpent taught them in Eden 
lingers with them still. 

"With velvet paws they will caress you, even 
while they cast a dagger down your tlu'oall 
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"Ye young fools that flutter around their beauty, 
like moths around the fire, beware of them! Be 
warned in time! They are fatal; for in their very 
birth they were doomed ! 

"They brought death and murder first into the 
world ! Can you expect them to forget their earliest 
lessons? 

" No ! They have only improved the time in the 
ages. They veil the first in flowers, the last in 
smiles!" 

And with a dark scowl on his gloomy face be sat 
down. 

A GALLAirr's EXPEBIENCE. 

Then uprose a gay, jovial fellow, on whom life sat 
lightly; for he was rubicund and hearty, round and 
plump, strong and hardy. 

"My friend, you take these things too much to 
heart! 

"Why, the pretty dears have jilted me many a 
time. But I still live, and prosper with their lessons ; 
only I in turn practice the lessons they have taught 
me, and jilt again! All is fair in love as in war, 
they say ! 

" So I have become a skillful hunter with the sex. 
I have learned all their little arts, their sweet seduc- 
tions, their charming coquetries, their cunning 
devices, — all their loving feints, their sly glances, 
their downcast looks, their soft blandishments, their 
sighings, their trembUngs, and tears ! 

" I have mastered the art of lady-killing, and see 
tbem as they truly are ! 
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"A fig for their power! A fig for their fascina- 
tions ! A fig for their coquetries 1 

" There are as fine fish in the sea as were ever 
caught! Suppose you cast your net, and catch a 
shark! Cast again; you may catch a beautiful 
dolphin! 

"live and let live, is my motto; for before Pd 
waste my heart away, and pine away in austere mel- 
ancholy for these sleek dolls, I'd spit myself upon a 
fork and sell my body to a Jew ! 

" So cheer up, my sad friend ! You have only had 
a shark's nibble! Try again! perhaps you may 
catch an angel unawares. 

" I tell you many a gem lies on life's waysides, 
if you are a true connoisseur ! But alas ! many 
mistake the paste for the real, and so curse their 
fate ! You was caught with glitter, my fiiend, and 
think aU life is glitter; but you mistake! 

"Many a pearl reclines upon beauty's cheek, many 
a diamond in their eye, and sweet rubies in their 
hearts! 

" Only teach yourself to be a skillful lapidary, a 
wise jeweler, and you then can truly pick out the 
gems. 

"What a pretty diamond-hunter you would make! 
You seek your fortune in the mine. You work a 
week, and find only crystals. You despair, give up, 
and say all the mines are trash, stones, and dirt ! 

" Another man comes. He remains a month, a 
year, and lol he fills his purse with diamondat 
Patience has won the prize. 
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" You have only courted the shadow of love, not 
its substance; only the reflection of beauty, not its 
real self! 

" Cheer up ! What ! let one dark eye subdue you, 
when a million such are flashing on life's wave, — • 
radiant, beautiful, and blest. 

" Let the bonny creatures play the rover, and sow 
wild oats in many a heart. Time will weed them 
out; and some beautiful grain will yet spring up to 
make life a paradise of the blest. 

"The ladies ever despise your downcast lover I 
Meet them with brisk tongues and smiling eyes! 
Laugh love into them; and, like sweet cherubs, they 
will fall into your arms! 

" Never carry a funereal face into their dear pres- 
ence ; but let it be a mask like the sun over earth, to 
gild them with your glory, and they will shine like 
floating stars before your gaze ! 

"Ah, their coquetries are like little picks, that 
loosen the hardness of our hearts, stir up the soil, 
that the dews of love may more freely penetrate with 
its moisture, and more sweet flowers upspring in its 
richer mould. 

"Ah, Love is like a smiling rose 
With many a thorn beneath ; 
But the wise hunters only pluck the leaf. 
And avoid the thorns in their sharp repose. 

"Love's arrows are only love-taps to a high-hearted 
man. They glance free as from a shield ! It is only 
your dullard that is struck to gloom and death I 
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"A fair Venus is reclining npon a couch of snow. 

Cupid, the charmer, approaches with a courtly bow. 

Says Venus, 'Do you wish to see me?' 

'Oh, no!' says Cupid; 'I'll only shoot my arrows 

three!' 
" With one he hits her lovely eyes, a second shoots 
her soft sweet lips, the last pierces her tender heart. 
Love, then, has won the prize ! " 

With a jovial glow on his good-humored face, he 
flat down, and the Club gave him approving smiles, 
as he was a favorite for his genial hon Jumimie. 

A LABOBINO-MAK's EXPEBEBNOE. 

A laboring-man got up, and said: — 
"My love sold me for a fat purse. We were en- 
gaged, when a smooth, smiling moneybag, came 
along; and, with a pretty ring, a sliining watch, a 
golden chain, showy bracelet, and new breast-pin, 
outbid me, and carried off the prize. 

"So I got enough of the sex, and wiU^ never give 
them another chance to jilt me 1" 

"No!" said our gay young friend. "Don't you 
know — 

"Love is a rover, all the world over; 
Buzzing as a bee on every flower; 
First it is you, then it is me." 

A HUMOROUS man's EXPEBIENOE. 

Another Bach, got up, — keen, sharp-featured, full 
of wit and humor, — and said: — 
"Let me relate my experienee. 1 e«v\x\fc^ ^>msxA- 
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some widow, rich withal, with a sharp, bright, black 
eye. 

"She was about forty, but well preserved, full- 
busted and buxom ; and she had a tongue of her own, 
I tell you, when she had a mind to use it. Her only 
drawback was her ten children, of all sizes and ages, 
who did pretty much as they pleased. 

" She scolded them sharply now and then, and to 
some she gave a beating; but they did not mind it 
much, after all. 

" She was gay and fashionable, fond of theaters, 
weddings, gossip, tattle, amusements generally, and 
too often neglected home duties. 

"The youngsters were allowed to grow up like 
wild colts. Some played queer antics; some were 
saucy, dirty, and impertinent; though a few were 
bright, gay, and happy. 

"The urchins got to be well acquamted with me, 
and played me many a scurvy trick. 

" Susan*(that was her name) too often neglected 
the household to attend to her finery. 

" One day I called when she was away from home. 
So I thought I would remain a while, and await her 
return. 

" I fell half asleep on the chair, when it gave a 
bolt backwards, and off I tumbled on the floor, which 
kicked up a great dust (as the room had not been 
swept for a week); and such yelling and hooting I 
never heard ! 

"I sat down again, when I felt something drip- 
piDg down my back! A red-headed urchin had 
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Blyly poured a cup of molasses on my head, and an- 
other had emptied a bag of feathers on top of it; 
and I looked like a great Indian on the war-path. 
AU of a sudden, as I dozed again, I was jerked to the 
floor, sprawling on all-fours, like an animal. 

"They had fastened a great hook, tied to the 
clothes-line, to one of my legs, and all were jerking 
me as if I were a fire-engine ! 

" I got seated again, when I felt something run up 
my legs. Lo, and behold ! they had got down the 
big rattan from its peg, hung there to make their 
young ideas shoot, and were tickling me with it! 

" I scolded the varmints, but it did no good. A 
while it wa,^ quiet, and I dozed again; when all of a 
sudden I felt a shower like a snow-fall around me. 
And what do you think ? The mother, to save for 
lier finery, had an open box filled with sawdust to 
spit in. This they had emptied on my devoted 
head. 

" I thought then the fim was over. No, indeed I 
I dozed for a while, when out poured a bag of flour 
all over my new black shining coat and trowsers, 
making me look like an old miller's boy. 

"They had got into the meal-box, and purloined a 
half bag of flour. 

"When they saw me thus, they called me *01d 
Santa Claus I ' 

"One then caught hold of my trowsers-legs; a 
second, the other leg; a third grabbed one of my 
coat-tails; a fourth, the other tail, and began swing- 
ing me round and round. 
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" Now all joined in together. Some dived into 
my whiskers, which were very long; others plunged 
into my bushy hair with their greasy little hands, and 
after swinging me around quickly, they suddenly, as 
if by concert, dipped me into a tub half filled with 
dirty water. I tell you I looked like an old soused rat 1 

" Then one (before I recovered from my surprise), 
winking slyly at the others, got an old dishcloth and 
began to wipe my pants and coat! 

" Another got the broom, and began to scrub my 
back with it. 

" I could not stand it any longer. So I seized the 
rattan, and gave them all the soundest drubbing they 
ever had in all their lives, with a will and a ven- 
geance! 

"Just then, amid their screeches, the old lady 
popped in; and her black eyes snapped like angry 
stars! 

"* How dare you, you old curmudgeon, strike my 
children ? I'll soon teach you better ! ' 

" The vixen seized hold of a poker near by, and 
soundly beat me on the shoulders ; and once whacked 
me on the noddle, which made a bunch like a black 
walnut! 

"*How do you like that, my dear? ' she said, with 
a sneer. 

"The children joined in. One wrenched off a 
chair-rung ; another got a soup-ladle ; a third took a 
scissors, and began to cut my coat-tails; a fourth 
seized an old dishcloth, and slapped it full in my 
face. 
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"Meanwhile the vixen kept dancing and whirling 
aroond the room in high glee. 

" A fifth got the pepper-box, and half blinded my 
eyes. Some scratched me with pins, and rubbed salt 
in the scratches; another went into the pantry, and 
got a dish of cream and splashed the whole in my 
face and whiskers, till I looked like an old greybeard. 

"I felt half lame, and blind, with this hubbub, 
when a big urchin threw out his foot and tumbled 
me on the floor. Then all threw themselves upon 
me, and gave me the greatest pummelling I ever 
had in all my life. 

"I was all over bruises, black and blue; and when 
they let me up, they all took the washtub and soused 
the whole over me, and I looked as if I had been 
drowned in rinsing-water, and was a perfect fright 
to look at. 

^^ I made straight tracks for home, with all kinds 
of kitchen-utensils hurled after me. A fork stuck 
in the comer of my eye; a big knife slid in my 
pocket, ripping clean down; a soup-ladle struck me 
on the ear; a frying-pan just escaped my cheek; a 
broomstick whacked me sidelong on the head ; and 
just as I crossed the threshold, some soft grease 
drippings fell upon my hair, and I thought I lived 
in Greece I I stooped at this, and produced the real 
Grecian bend! 

'* Hoots and bowlings, cat-calls, and bow-wows, 
jeers, and laughter, pursued me far down the street, 
and the citizens thought I was demented. 
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"I ran against a policeman, knocking him over! 
Two fat men I punched in the fat paunches, as I 
stumbled blindly by the way ! I fell in the arms of 
a lovely young girl ! I tumbled a lady's-maid, with 
a child in her arms, plump mto the gutter, who set 
up an awful howling. 

"The people thought I had been stealing, and 
cried, 'Stop thief! stop thief!' Then I ran harder 
than ever, vrith a great crowd at my heels ! 

"A big bulldog rushed out of a doorway and 
caught me by the coat-tails, and ripped them clean 
off in his grip. Another cur set up a barking, and 
grabbing my trowsers in his teeth, tore them up from 
top to bottom ! 

" The citizens from the doorways came out armed 
with old shovels, old canes, guns and pistols, and 
joined in the chase. The women added their spite 
to the rest of the crowd, flourishing mop and broom- 
stick, swinging old pads and bustles, one even swung 
aloft an old hoop-skirt ; and, as I hastily turned a 
comer, — would you believe it? — a chamber-pot 
came flying through the air from a third-stery 
window, just grazing my ear 1 

"I tell you I was frightened to death! Iran 
against a big buck nigger in my entry, who was 
courting my serving wench, and butted him, as if I 
was a battering-ram, fiercely in the doorway ! 

"I locked and bolted the door like lightning; 
rushed up-stairs into my bedroom, locked and bolted 
that door, too. Then, without unrobing, — ^being tired, 
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breathleBS, and exhausted, — I fell into a troubled 
sleep. From that unlucky day I have tabooed women, 
especially widows witli ten children ! 

"This, gentlemen, was my experience in court- 
ship." 

And with a twinkling leer from the comer of his 
eye, and a humorous smUe on his keen features, he 
sat down. 

AN EBISHMAn's EXFEREBNOB. 

"Be jabers!" said a young Irish bach, "the ould 
leddy an* her brats got the best av ye ! 

"She was a murtherin' haythin', that ould widdy 1 
That pack was as bad as the Kilkenny cats, whose 
tails can be seen flying in the air arter the fight is 
all over! 

"Och, thin, Kathleen McFlimsey sarved me a 
mane thrick! 

" Jist the virry day she was agoin' to jine me at 
the alther, she bolted like a sky-rocket with Terence 
McGinny, the young spalpane ! 

"She was as thricky as a two-year-ould colt, or 
Ould Nick when he fooled Mither Eve ! 

"Bad luck to the wimmenl They are more slip- 
pery than eels ! 

"She jist slid away out av me sight, slick as a 
strake of grased lightnin' 1 An' from that hour, by 
the bones of me fathers, I nivir set eyes on her ! 

" The divil a bit I'll trist them more, — the blarney- 
ing chates!" 

And with a sense of indignant treatment he sat 
down. 
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A taitkee's experience. 



Then up jumped a long, lean Yankee, with long 
yellow hair, long features, and a look as if he was 
bom a bargain! He had trade all over him; and 
his eye looked a swap ! 

"Waal! I rayther got bamboozled by a gal once. 

"I was sweet as honey on that gal, I was! Oh, 
she was the tarnelest all-fired buty ye ever seed ! 

" Fat as a porpoise, with great red cheeks, like a 
bunch of roses! 

" And her hair was a bunch of crows all tied to- 
gether ; with big mops on her head, like so many 
black-bread rolls ! 

"I spent a heap of gingerbread on that gal, I did ! 
And bushels of peanuts, too, I do declare ! And as 
for molasses-candy, put all the sticks together, it 
would reach to the White House, and make a cane 
for old Granty! 

"Waal! I spruced up on Sunday, raal smart; and 
I felt as slick as grease all over, with my new shining 
beaver and black pants, like polished ebony ! 

"Whew ! ye ought to have seen my boots ! Why, 
I got them so fine I used to shave by them, to save 
money for a mirror! 

"Her name was Sarah; but I always called her 
Sal, for short! 

"Tou ought to have seen us together, like two 
bugs on a rug, — slie in her nice calico, all over 
flowers! 

" I tell you I looked right into her eyes, black aa 
two fTOws, and sliarp as their bills! 
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"'Sail' says I, 'you are scruciatingly handsome, 
yoQ are ! ' 

"'Ami, Joe?' 

"She always called me Joe, for short. 

"'You look like a big peony in a rose-garden, you 
do! And I love you tamally, I do! Shall we 
splice together, and be two ducky darlings ? Sluill 
we, Sal? Shall I buss yer lovely lips, like two 
cherries in a row?' 

"I tell you I was full of compliments in those 
days, I was; and always was sweet on the gals! 
She blushed sky-high; and her two eyes came down 
as if she was agoin' to sleep. 

"'Why, Sal!" says I, 'ye ain't agoin' to go off, 
are ye ? Ye look as if ye were goin' to faint ! ' 

"Just then she opened her peepers. Lor ! it made 
me feel all-overish like; and I felt in a pucker, as if 
I was a persinnnon half -grown ! 

" She agreed that night to bimdle together for the 
future, and pay the parson a Y. I felt as tall as a 
giraffe, I did ; and my heart went thimiping like a 
fanning-mill ! Why, when I got home that night 
my face was as red as a beet ! 

"All the blood got up there, somehow; and I 
thought I'd burst with joy! 

'"Sal is mine!' said I; and I thought of the little 
Sals and Joes in the future, and I toed it and heeled 
it by myself, I did, as if half crazed ! 

"But a city buck came up to board. He looked 
like a big calf I He had great big whiskers sticking 
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out of his face like mop-tops; and his words came 
oat like mincemeat! He drawled oat like a cart 
stack in the mad, by jerks ! 

"He looked sweet on Sal, he did; and palled his 
long side-whiskers! He paddled her soft fat hands, 
and swore I was not good enough for her, the 
varmint! 

"He ogled me right out and out! Oh, he was 
an outer and outer with that gal ! He rolled me up 
like a bundle, and bounced me out of that gal, 
he did! 

"I was riled all over like boiling pitch, and I did 
pitch into him like a mad bull, I did; and grabbed 
his whiskers, and twisted them into a snarl he'll 
never undo easily! 

"Sal was riled at this. She doted on those side- 
whiskers ! It reminded her, no doubt, of her father's 
calf! So she gave me my walking-ticket, and I told 
her a piece of my mind. 

"Now she has to feed her calf, and a lazy calf it 
is! He married her to have a sup at her meal-tub! 
And she has to feed him, like her pet dog or cat!" 

The Yankee slid into his seat as easily as if he 
was a long piece of india-rubber on springs ! 

A visionaby'b experienob. 

Then a melancholy man got up, with large dreamy 
eyes, a poetic face, with a strange far-away look, as 
if life had been a f ailare^ and the future was a hope- 
less joy. 
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There was a strange, weird look, upon his face, — 
a look of deep musing and abstract thought. 

He looked like the remnant of a grand mind dis- 
hevelled, — like one who, under happier circum- 
stances, might have enthralled mankind by his 
genius, eloquence, and powers. 

There seemed to hang about him, although in 
tatters, a lingering glory of what he might have 
been. 

There was something to awe you in the far depths 
of those searching eyes, — a slumbering fire, a deep 
passion, a smothered volcano; yet he was quiet, 
gentle, sad, and musing. 

He enchained the attention of the Club by his 
natural ease and elegance, and that well-bred manner 
peculiar to the real gentleman. He was a gentle- 
man, every inch of him, of taste, culture, and refine- 
ment; a student, and a connoisseur in art; possessing 
a rare and critical knowledge of the more curious 
elements in man and Nature. 

He was a man naturally reticent and retiring, — 
one whom you could not approach with familiarity, 
with a lofty sense of dignity, a high-bred courtesy, 
and that sweetness of tone, language, emphasis, and 
speech, denoting the highest refinement of art, 
nature, and society. 

" Gentlemen : I have never before uttered my ex- 
perience to mortal man ; but to-night I feel it will 
relieve me to unburthen my woes, and recite to your 
sympathetic ears the story of my wrongs or my 
unlucky fate. 
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" I was one not to love lightly. There always 
was a stem, true, and constant nature, beneath my 
visionary soul. 

" I was one naturally to enlarge the virtues, the 
fascination, and the charms, of her I loved 

" My ideal spirit looked upon the sex as something 
almost unearthly beautiful. 

"It was more than admiration, — even idolatry. 
It was a secret inner worship, even more powerful 
than a devotee at a shrine. 

" The very name of woman had an inexplicable 
charm for me. Even their very footsteps would 
make me tremble. A smile from them seemed like a 
golden ray from a far-oflf star; and when they turned 
their soft rosy cheeks full upon me, and I gazed into 
their brilliant dewy eyes, so full of a wondrous 
floating light, it seemed as if the spirit of the stars 
had flown down to charm and bewilder my soul. 

"The very rustling of their long robes seemed the 
poetic wave of perfect art. 

" They seemed to me to float like the swans of 
earth. 

"The gentle intonations of their enchanting voices 
seemed the very echo of the spheres. 

"No joy on earth was equal to beholding their 
sweet presence. 

"Although I may have seemed pale as marble to 
their gaze, I ever felt a fluttering of the heart in 
their presence. 

" They thrilled me like the chord of a fine violin 
touched by a master. 
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" Often in secret I would gaze upon one I thought 
to be superior to the rest, and the sight was the very 
banquet of the gods. 

"I would have sacrificed my soul with one I loved, 
and preferred hell with her to heaven without her. 
Such a one seemed God, heaven, hell, earth, the uni- 
verse, to me ; and I would have sacrificed Creation 
for a smile from my lady-love. 

"My passion for the sex was boundless, miextin- 
guishable, immortal. It was embodied in every 
fiber of my soul. It ran all through the very cur- 
rents of my blood. There was not a nerve that did 
not tingle at their beauty, their soft voluptuous 
curves, their undulating loveliness, their grace, ele- 
gance, and refinement. 

" It always seemed to me that God broke the very 
mould of beauty when he created woman, as if in 
them he fulfilled His loftiest visions. 

"There was something so exquisitely fascinating 
in their downcast blushes, their coy modesty, their 
bashful glances, the fluttering tremblings of their 
gently beating hearts. 

" Most men become cloyed on acquaintance with 
women; but the more I saw them the more tliey 
grew in beauty, till my soul was enamored with the 
very name of woman. 

"There was an incense in their presence that 
breathed a divine perfume, — a sweetness as if all 
the spirits of Creation had breathed each its special 
charm in them. 
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" This adoration grew till I felt my soul knelt at 
the shrine of their beauty as to a temple of the gods. 
It imbued me with a lofty reverence so powerful 
and deep, it became at last my Christ, my God. 

" It filled my fancy, my imagination, my dreams, 
my reveries, my musings. 

^'To satiate this beauty, and to find its ideal, I 
traveled in many lands, and feasted my soul with 
many beauties; yet I did not find one to satiate the 
unutterable longings of my dreams. 

^^ I saw piecemeal in different beauties that model 
my soul had sculptured in my fancy. 

"The extreme sensitiveness of my nature made 
me approach them with a delicate gallantry that pos- 
sessed the adoration of a spirit for a God. 

" My soul saw in them the great source of life, — 
the very manna which was the life of a million 
beings. 

"God transmitted to them from heaven the im- 
mortality of birth, to renew man incessantly through 
the ages- 

" It seemed that the snowy fluid imbibed in child- 
hood sent its stream through every crevice of my 
being; and, as if endowed with whispers, ever spoke 
of the life-blood which we owe the sex. 

"God's lacteal wave through humanity is the 
holiest that ever rose and fell beneath the stars. It 
bears the very signet of heaven; it peoples myriad 
spheres. 

"On woman's breast lie the dual glories, the 
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Bnowy Alps of Nature, whose creamy founts gushed 
forth to feed an infant world. On those twin 
mounts lie in soft repose an infant world. 

" They rise in sweetness, beauty, and softness, in 
their swelling curves, — immortal mounts, God's dia- 
dems of immortaUty on earth,— ermine crowns of 
lacteal life. 

"Severe study, ambition, worldly pleasure, the 
wild wassail, could not tame or subdue this strange 
idolatry. 

" It seemed as if my soul was destined to create a 
new creed, which might be called love for womak ! 

"The stars seemed to have cast their veils of light 
over their soft blushing cheeks, and the mines of 
earth leaped to be diamonds in their glances. The 
marble left its bed, and became a coronet on her 
circling forehead. Night rent its curtain in a curve, 
to pencil her ebon brows; and the rose of heaven 
softly floated down, and kissed her waving lips. 

"As I grew in age and in thought, my soul was 
ever searching for its mate. 

" I offered homage at many a beautiful shrine ; but 
the fixed star of love had never yet rose in my soul. 
Though many a wandering orb had penetrated the 
temple of my heart, none had yet transfixed its 
image there. 

"Gentlemen, you would not recognize me now for 
the same being I was in early youth. 

"Then, I was fair almost to efFeminacy, — with a 
bold, lofty, arched forehead, and a wealth of shining 
golden curls. 
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" I was delicate-featiired, with a liigh aquiline 
nose and curved nostrils, dilating wide with the least 
excitement. I had bluish-gray eyes, full of electric 
light, and a broad manly frame, though of the finest 
mould. 

"Some said Genius resided in my race. Many 
(tailed me marvelously beautiful; others called me 
effeminate, because I so instinctively shrank from 
coarseness, ignorance, and brutality. 

" Mine was a diiunond soul that emitted no rays 
on common stones ; but when it met a dijunond equal, 
then there was a brilliant feast of light. 

"Though cold to the world, at times I was impas- 
j^ioned, — sometimes inspired; and I had the power 
Mt times to infuse in others the burning passions of 
my spirits. 

" Wlien aroused from my visionary dreams, I 
possessed an exhaustless energy, an untiring spirit, 
and a will fixed as fate. 

"I was proud to excess, — not a vain, supercilious 
pride, — but a lofty pride of true manhood, that 
could not stoop, in its conscious dignity of an im- 
mortal spirit, to less than God. 

" Even to win my lady-love I could not stoop to 
subterfuges, vain flattery, or coarse and cx>mmon 
means, to \inn the sex. 

"I infused into my idol, in my fancy, all those 
charms which my soul longed for in its dreams. 

" I re-created her in my own idolatry ; and saw 
her, not what she was, but as she seemed in the 
burning, ,<iinny glow, of my passionate admiratioiL 
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"As I gazed upon her, I almost felt I could grow 
to her beauty like a fixed star, — it so overwhelmed 
and transfixed me with its glory. 

"It seemed as if I could bask forever in her gaze, 
and live and feast in wonder. 

"She, too, was fair; but with a roseate fiush like a 
blushing dawn, — a full and luscious beauty, yet with 
a strange, weird expression of the eyes. A wander- 
ing light seemed to glow in brilliant gleams quiver- 
ing there. 

" She seemed different from the sex. There was 
something melting in her glance: it seemed bom to 
win and subdue. 

"There was a wondrous pure spii-it that leaped 
from those brown orbs, with red flashes all through 
them. 

" Yet, as if half conscious of her beauty and her 
fascination, her eyes often roved to others, claiming 
homage and admiration. 

" For my idol even to look upon another, to me 
was sacrilege, torture, hell ! 

" It tore the very fibers of my being to see her 
smile upon another. 

" I loved her to such an intensity of passion, to 
such an absorbing life and strengtli of desire, that 
to lose a breath of the perfume that radiated around 
her being was as if to lose a world. I even became 
jealous of her admiration for her God. 

"I looked upon her as the only heaven; and I 
strove with all of life to people it with myself as its 
God. 
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"I saw only one fixed star in all the heavens, and 
it was her beauty. It rose before me with all the 
spiritual loveliness of an angel, — with all the 
majesty of a God. 

" I thought in her shining features I could see the 
wreath of immortality ; and basking in her smile I 
saw the vision of the blest. 

" This idolatry made her grow in power over me, 
till I was but the very eclio of her voice, the shadow 
of her lovely person, the plastic tool of her desires. 

^'I became her slave, even as a genii to a talisman 
of old. 

" I longed to gather a coronet of stars, to clothe 
her radiant brow. 

^' I was so infatuated, so enthralled, so absorbed 
in her loveliness, that I would have stolen, lied, even 
murdered, at her beck and nod. 

"She was God to me, — heaven. In her I saw all 
creation, — the very star of space that was the time- 
piece of eternity. 

"The glances of her beauteous eyes were like 
bands of angels winging all around me. 

"Wlio would have thought that beneath those 
soft thrilling glances lurked insincerity, weakness, 
frailty. 

"I found her at last of tlie earth, earthy, — that 
the only link that bound me to her was admiration. 
She had an incessant desire of admiration. 

"This fancy became a living hell to me, — an 
eternal torture; and as I saw her gaze wander to 
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Others, it seemed as if heaven had veiled its light 
from me, and hell had let all its scorpions loose. 

"My incessant idolatry of homage to her beauty 
had won her fancy; but alas! I never touched her 
heart. 

"The idol was of day; and amid stormy scenes 
of reproach, jealousy, and bitterness, we shattered 
that heaven which was so beautiful. 

"She resented my reproaches, she turned her 
admiration upon others, she slowly unwound the 
chain of my idolatry, till not a single link was left. 

"At last I felt I had lost her forever, and I went 
forth into the world. That seemed but the shadow 
of a ruined star. life was blasted forever. The 
dream of years became a desolate Sahara; and, as I 
looked forth upon life, I saw not a single oasis in 
Creation. 

"The miiverse became to me one svhlime dark- 
ness. Wherever I turn I see only Nature's funeral 
pyre shrouding the bier of past hopes, dreams, and 
joys. To me, forever, I see only one vision, one 
light, one object, in the vast and limitless Creation, 
and it is doomed forever!" 

With an inexpressible sadness in his eyes, a deep 
heaving of his chest, and a diamond tear glittering 
in his eye, and that strange look into space that be- 
tokened absolute hopelessness, he sat down. 

It seemed as if a spell fell upon the Club ; and for 
some minutes the silence was unbroken. It seemed 
as if a star was lost in space, and its lovely light had 
vanished forever. 
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THE ACTOE. 

I had Been enough of the Borrows of the Bach's, 
and longed for a change. This choleric bachelor 
used to shampoo his whiskers once a month; and in 
this operation I got mixed with the soap-lather, and 
and a part dropped on the floor. 

An actor going out tracked me with his boots to 
his home, a boarding-house; and in sweeping the 
dust, I floated in the air and lodged in a crack of 
the wall. 

He was an original, and carried his acting in his 
every-day life. 

He was always spouting, and surprising people 
with his odd speeches and quaint declamations. 

One day the landlady was sweeping. He took 
the broomstick from her hand, and threw it on the 
floor. 

"Lay there 1" said he, to the astonished, good old 
lady. Then he began : — 

" Is this a broomstick I see before me, — ^its handle 
toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee? I 
have thee not, but yet I see thee still ('tis on the 
floor). There is dirt upon it, which was not so be- 
fore (she had been sweeping a dirty floor with it). 
Thou marshallest me the way I was going (to the 
dinner-table). Hark! the l)ell invites me (dinner- 
bell). Hear it not, Johnny (turning to an urchin 
near); for it is a kncll that simmGions thee to tough 
roast-beef or stale mutton-pie!" 

Tlien he took up the broomstick, and flouriahed it 
over her liead^ saying: — 
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"There is no kindness in those eyes that thus thou 
chargest me eight dollars a week for board ! Come 
thou armed with an old gi'idiron, a scrubbing-brush, 
or old dirt-mop, and my firm nerves will never trem- 
ble; but come thou like a sheriffs officer, with a 
long bill in thy face, asking forty-eight dollars for 
six weeks' board, I shall rush into the cellar, hide 
myself in a dark closet, or anywhere to escape the 
clutches of the law 1 " 

He often amused them by his odd remarks. One 
day a very white chicken (when it was opened) was 
served up. He broke out: — 

" Oh, thou lily-faced corpse I Thou sheeted ghost ! 
Thou semblance of the dead! Pale as the cold 
moon thou liest on the snow-white platter ! Thou 
dainty morsel for our hungry teeth! Thou art 
fowlyhxit thou lookest uneartlilyy^iV.^ And sweet 
fare thou will yet prove to us. 

"Come, warriors, all! On to battle, with your 
knives and forks, and play most sweet music in pick- 
ing these bones! Oh, how they will rattle when 
we fall to, pell-mell, and devour thee, oh, most 
sweet and savory chicken! — so delicate white thou 
reclinest in thy dead state on this platter for a bier! 
Thou art cooked, and browned, and basted, a la 
nwdcy in right royal fashion, for us lords of 
Creation ! " 

Once they were eating an extra tough piece of 
roast veal; and seeing some of the boarders making 
wry faces, and others apparently getting the jaw-ache, 
a little m*chin named Johnny asked for a ^iec<^. 
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" Oh, touch it not, Johnny 1 'Tie as hard as the 
rock-bound earth ! Hast thou thy grinders sharpened? 
Is tliy jaw fresh and strong for battle ? Thou hadst 
better bay the moon than waste thy dauntless met- 
tle on such a steak ! 'Tis easier to eat an ice-cream, 
any time, than to chew such a piece of dried leather ! 
Fall to, my men, merrily, and make your teeth 
rattle with this old jawbone of a dead calf!" 

The landlady kept a temperance house. One day 
he held up a glass of water. 

" See its liquid beauty ! Silver diamonds are the 
only imps that dance in these pure wavelets ! " 

He lifted it to liis lips. 

"How it trickles downwards, — the crystal glob- 
ides, cool as the fresh morning air! There is life 
in it, strength in it, a refreshing spirit in it. It rolls 
upon the tongue as softly as floating down; and 
clieerily wanders, a divine cooler, through the 
parched veins and blood." 

Sometimes he had a lot of brother-actors there, 
and would make merry by impromptu scenes. 

Tom was a serious fellow; Joe a comical one; 
Pete represented a married man; and Bill a bachelor. 

"Oh, Tom! why do you carry a coflSn in thy 
face ? There is funeral written all over thee ! Thy 
white beard looks like a shroud ! (He was a middle- 
aged man, though most actors have to shave ofiF their 
beard and mustache.) If I was to see ihee on some 
dim moonlit eve, I'd take thee for a walking grave- 
yard ! In thy gravity thou lookest like a church- 
steeple with thy tiill form stretched toward the skv ! 
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Cheer up, my dismal swamp ! and let me give thee 
a bmnper (of cold water) to revive thy corpse-like 
visage; for thy very air is like a funeral text I" 

Tom answers : — 

"Joe, thou ape of smiles and baboon of conceits 1 
darest thou thus to mock my dignity ? Ill have thee 
whipped with thine own sallies, and shillalahed with 
thine own humors ! Thou jest ! thou piece of ban- 
died wit ! thou smirking smile I All can tell fool is 
MTitten all over thee 1 The cap and bells are always 
jingling around theel Thou food for laughter! 
Thou spittoon for every down to try his humor in ! 
I'll yet see thee spitted on a jest; hung up in a 
merry peal of laughter; drawn and quartered with 
a smile I " 

Then Bill began to quiz, and assail Pete the mar- 
ried man: — 

"Ail, my friend in limbo 1 Art thou tied to a 
piece of calico? Dost thou dwell under a petticoat 
flag? Art thou bound to a set of flounces? Buried 
beneath a huge pile of paniers I Art thou imprisoned 
within the fascinations of a woman? Thou lookest 
as if thou hadst a master in some fair she, who 
makes thee tremble with a bunch of ribbons I " 

Pete answers : — 

" Oh, thou waste Bill on life's wave ! Thou lonely 
owl hooting to the moon! Thou forlorn male 
spinster! Thou hast to sew on thine own buttons, 
mend thine own pants, and be thine own washer- 
woman! Thou outcast from the smiles of the sex! 
Thou tramp on the outskirts of matrimony I Maq 
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some fair she take pity on thy hermitage, and lead 
thee to a halter (altar) ! How thou pinest in thy 
solitary shell like an oyster or a snail ! Dan Cupid's 
arrows glance free from thy leatheiy heart ! Fair 
Venus shuns thee as a plague, thou dried and with- 
ered anatomy!" 

Tlien Tom sang a song: — 

"Death is a rover, — o'er land and o'er sea; 

Plucking life's flowers, wherever they bel'' 
Joe joined in: — 

"life is a sunbeam on Eternity's wave; 
Merrily dance in its gleam, and in its sweet 
waters lave ! " 
Pete then sang: — 

« I am a married man, with my chUdren three,- 
One on my back, and one on each knee ! 
I have a pretty wife, and a cosy home; 
I am always gay, and I never roam!" 
Then Bill sang: — 
"I am free from the sex, 
Who their spousee always vex I 
I don't have to pay the tradesmen's bills; 
Nor nm to the doctor to buy pills!" 
Then they began to promiscuously address the 
furniture, carpets, mirrors, and all objects around, in 
their wild glee. 

"Oh, shining mirror! dost thou ever see 
In thy polished face a lovely little she! 
With her ebon locks freely floating down 
A nice fat neck, of a color dusky brown!" 
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**0h, my pretty chair! that Bcems so very bare 
When thou art standmg all alone I 
But with a spinster decked, all skin and bone, 
Then thou art well stuffed, and not at all 
forlorn 1 " 

" Ah, nice soft lounge I 
How many a tete-a-tete thou hast seen I 
With ladies dressed in white, blue, or green I 
Ogling their lovers, fair or brown. 
The pick, the chosen, the elite of the town 1 " 
Our actor then addressed a picture on the wall: — 
"Ahj sweet she! hadst thou a he, * 
Who courted thee, like a honey-bee I 
Thou art a fragrant flower 
In love's rosy bower!" 
They made a great deal of noise, and the landlady 
suddenly appeared, when out spoke our actor: — 

" Come thou like an old witch's cane, or like the 
shadow of a ghost? (She was very fat.) Be thou 
the spirit of an old tom-cat, or a goblin's tooth! — a 
Jew's eye winker! — or a nail from a gibbet! — or a 
drop of an assassin's blood ! — a splint from a traitor^s 
bone! — or a slit from an informer's tongue! — we 
will answer thee ! 

"But come thou with reproach in thy visage, or 
like a scold, witli censure on thy tongue, we'll shut 
the door, and obey thee never more ! " 

This actor practiced incessantly; and I found it 
to be a very laborious profession. 

Considering the envy, the public censure, profes- 
sional rivalries, continual rehearsals, the chan^ o£ 
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managers, and the hard tunes, an actor was always 
busy. The continual study of new parts made in- 
cessant tax upon the mind and memory. The ex- 
penses for wardrobe and its continual changes also 
taxed the purse. 

They had to please a fickle, censorious public, as 
well as the small fry of the newspapers and maga- 
zines; and had often to buy the critics with a sop. 
Many and many a success was gained by a genius 
for puffing. 

Our actor was a real critic, and deplored the trash 
put upon the *fetage, full of conventional attitudes, 
speeches, actions, and thoughts, without a particle of 
divine fire or passion, — a mere bundle of stage up- 
holstery, a tailor's paraphernalia, and piles of painted 
canvas. 

Thought slumbered in the modem drama; emo- 
tion danced on stilts ; passion was pumped up with 
a hydraulic ram; eloquence was a drawing-room 
drawl, or a tavern jingo, or a street slang. 

Wit was the fumes of fusel-oil, and humor the 
leer of a sot. 

Tragedy strutted on high-heeled boots, bellowing 
like a bull-calf; and comedy came mincing on all- 
fours, like a cat with the jaw-ache. 

Miss Nancy farces — full of legs, arms, and busts, 
— amble on the stage with all the loveliness of cal- 
cium lights, to electrify raw youth and old sinners. 

Burnt cork is the goddess; and legs flying akimbo 
now ape the graces, and tickle the times. 
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The modem digestion is so hard that only high 
spices suit, like Hostetter's Bitters and old Walker's 
Vinegar. 

Fashionable clap-trap is now the voice of God in 
our stylish theaters; and boarding-school misses 
blush like pink saucers over its nonsense. 

The dear Fitznoodle has become the hero of the 
hour; and Julius Pon^y Caesar is the chief cock 
of the walk. 

Tomfoolery reigns, and shakes its clown's scepter 
over the world; and it is hard to tell which is the 
greatest — the manager who superintends, the actor 
who plays, or the public who attend it. 

Speaking of fools, who once so quiet and so merry 
as poor old Fox ! He who truly held " the mirror up 
to Nature," without over-acting, — an artist of the 
very highest merit in liis line; — so easy, so free, 
and so natural (which is ever the highest art), — an 
exact counterpjirt of Shakspeare's Yorick. 

Wliat a sad fate, that he who "set the table in a 
roar" should be bound in a madman's cell ! Strange 
fate, for the merry, gay, and humorous Fox! Yet 
such is life ! 

Our actor was unsparing in his criticisms, because 
he knew exactly and saw exactly the truth, without 
fear or favor. He did not care a straw for the 
critics or papers. 

He was absolutely independent, and had a mind 
of his own, and never pinned his faith on anybody's 
sleeve ; and " If the great Jeremy Diddler died, there 
was plenty of genius left," said he; ^ccid ^^^ '"ioft 
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Bweet-tootbed Bobby was no more, there will be 
plenty that can fill his place. It was a mistake to 
tliink that God broke the mould of Genius, when he 
created either Jeremy or Bob ! " 

I often listened to his opinions of the different 
actors. 

He said Couldock's "Bob Tyke" was perhaps the 
most powerful representation of remorse ever seen, 
— absolutely aw^ul in its thrilling truthfulness. 

And of all stage representations, none was ever 
seen finer than "The Old Curiosity-Shop" of 
Dickens (Booth's, I beUeve). "Rip Van Winkle" 
liad some scenes that were man^lously l)eautiful. 

Thougli I do not accept the character of the 
drimken, lazy lout, as either natural or real, still 
Jefferson, according to the language of the play, acts 
a part wonderfully consistent and beautifully true 
throughout, with a real and rare pathos in some 
parts to spontaneously draw the tears of the 
audience. It is so well played it is classic, — even 
like the Venus, the Apollo, or some rare porcelain 
or tapestry. He shows the highest touches of a 
master, and witliout (seeming) effort. 

Forrest's "Damon" was a majestic performance, 
for its grandeur, dignity, force, patriotism, and friend- 
ship. He, of all men who ever acted, could alone 
look the Roman without either speech or gesture. 
His dress and form alone were eloquent, and at 
once carried homage with it. 

Booth's "Pescara" carries the true impress of 
genius. Even as a statue, it would tell, alone, of 
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the dark, fiendish, concentrated, lowering, diabolical, 
remorseless hate and vengeance, which animated his 
gloomy soul. 

Booth's "Brutus" (incomparably his best part) is 
another character which requires gesture and speech 
to well portray it. Although his form is rather 
petite in size and muscle, his genius makes it tower 
till he is every inch a Roman; and of tlie grandest 
type, when to be a Roman was to be the master of 
tJie world. 

But of all actors who impressed me as born and 
not made, fairly bubbling over with, and reveling in, 
the spirit of his art, was Burton ; and his old "Dutch 
Governor" looms up as the masterpiece of dram- 
atic; art. 

As he appeared on the stage, a stupid officer of 
the government, he stood and looked at the audience. 
He said nothing, and did not move a muscle ; yet all 
at once, spontaneously, the audience broke out into 
a prolonged yell that fairly shook the house in a 
revel of laughter. Such a stupid face was never 
seen; yet the very soul of humor was lit beneath 
that stolid mask. 

There was something in his grave, solemn visage, 
and doleful eye, that belied that face, — something so 
unearthly comical, so queerly odd, strangely concen- 
trated, as if about to brim over with rollicking fun, 
— a lightning gleam, as it were, to electrify an au- 
dience, that only Burton could show. It was a very 
remarkable performance, which I have not yet seen 
surpassed. And then his "Toodle^." 'So «»oV «^^^ 
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had liis soul so well interpreted as by Burton. He 
knew the very line of art and balancing in the un- 
loosed nerves and muscles and joints. He was a 
drunken anatomist, — an actor-scidptor. 

Speaking of drunkenness reminds me of that ex- 
quisite piece of genteel debauch inimitably per- 
formed by Sothern, in " David Garrick." I studied 
very critically his attitudes, gestures, lisp, and bal- 
ancing ; and I doubt if any man on eartli could better 
play a drunken gentleman, who could preserve 
throughout his maudlin an air of high-bred courtesy 
and trained refinement. There was an exquisite fin- 
ish in some parts, denoting the very highest art. 

Owen's "Apple-Sarce Man " is another of those 
inimitable impersonations, so natural and free as to 
be perfect specimens of art. 

In the two colored gens-d'armes, Dan Bryant al- 
ways struck me as the most classic representation of 
burnt cork ; and I am sure I have never seen his 
dance of the " Essence of Ole Virginny " surpassed. 
He had the very soul of a shambling nigger slave 
in his motions. 

His " Live Injun" was another inimitable perform- 
ance, equal to any in its line. 

Andrews, in his " Water-Melon Man," struck me 
as the perfection of an old wooUy-head, — an unusu- 
ally comic, natunil actor, and with an unctiousnesB 
in the part rarely equalled. 

Speaking of the comical, one portraiture by DaV- 
idge, struck me as very remarkable. He seemed to 
revel in the character. He fairly boiled over in it, — 
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he gave it snch drunken hilarity and such rollicking 
jovial hnmor. It was a study. It is as "Major 
Galbraith," in "Rob Roy." And when he sang 
"Down Among the Dead Men," the house fairly 
roared. 

I never shall forget the delight it gave me. It 
had the abandon and hon hommie of reality, — that 
is the noblest test of a real actor. 

Davenport, as the "Soldier of Fortune," in the 
"Daughter of St. Mark," struck me as a perform- 
ance of unusual merit. There was a free, easy swing 
about him; a bold, careless chivalry ; a proud, daunt- 
less courage; and a manly, noble spirit, that evinced 
the study of a powerful mind, and a fine artistic 
culture. 

Perhaps the strangest character ever drawn and 
acted, with marvelous fidelity, was "The Vampire," 
written and acted by Boucicault. 

It impressed me as the perfection of acting. 
Most certainly Boucicault, without either being a 
grand or heroic actor, — without either representing 
the greatest or the noblest characters, — is, in his line, 
almost unequalled. 

He has many peculiarly fine touches in his acting, 
showing perfect training, the keenest perceptions, 
and the most truthful coloring. He might be called, 
in his wondei-fully versatile variety, a miniature Shaks- 
peare. Of course, no modem drama can compare 
with that incomparable master, if we except Knowles. 

Knowles, in some of his delineations, has a divine 
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force, a splendor, an eloquence, and a pathos, and 
passion, that almost equals Shakspeare. 

Most certainly "Tell" and " Virginius" arc drawn 
with matchless beauty, nobility, and dignity, — very 
grand, heroic characters, — and his language is often 
remarkably eloquent. 

His description of a hawk is very fine : " Up and 
up he mounts in spiry rings, piercing the firmament, 
till he overtops his prey. Then he gives his stoop, 
more fleet and sure than ever arrow sped! How 
Nature fasliioned him for his bold ti-ade! — ^gave 
him liis stars of eyes to range abroad, his wing of 
glorious spread to mow the air, and breast of might 
to use them ! I delight to fly my hawk. The hawk 
is a glorious bird. Obedient, yet a daring, dauntless 
bird!" 

Then his description of Love: — 

" Oh, to be loved for one's self alone ! To owe 
the love that cleaves to us, to naught which for- 
tune's summer — winter — gives or takes! To know 
tliat wliile we wear the heart and mind, feature and 
form, liigh Heaven endowed us witli, let the storm 
pelt us, or fair weather warm, we sliall be loved." 

His description of Poverty by St. Pierre is very 
flne: — 

" Here be my seat upon the palace) steps, 
Although they hang me from the portico 1 
Have a heart. Poverty ! Thou hast naught to lose, — 
Nor land, nor mansion, nor habiliments, 
That thou shouldst play tlie craven ! That thou calPst 
Thv life — what is lii Hunger! nakedness! 
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A lodging *neath the eaves ! Ten scornful looks 
For one of pity; and that one a proof 
That thou'rt an anguish to the aching sight ! 
Then what car'st thou for cufFs? Nay, cuff again 1 
That they may fall the heavier! — satisfied 
That he who brains thee does thee, Poverty, 
A thousand times the good he does thee ill!" 

Old Blake's " Jesse Rural " and " Last Man " were 
performances unusually perfect and charming in 
their truthfulness; and full of a real pathos, too, that 
melted us to tears. 

Mark Smith's "One Hundred Years Old" was a 
very rare performance. Unusually fine, also, in the 
part where the villain tries to exasperate him so as 
to shorten his life; and the consummate art by which 
he unmasks him is a masterpiece of acting. 

I saw Edwin Adams once, in "Enoch Arden," 
and never in any theater did I see so many teai-s 
flow. One half of the audience was weeping, — 
even strong men. * 

Adams dissolved liis soul in tears in that imper- 
sonation. The audience saw and felt its reality, and 
so offered homage to his acting in a shower of real 
tears. 

Old Hadaway had the real burlesque-comic in 
his soul, and has charmed me many a dull hour. 
There was a very hearty comical ' umor about liim 
that was truly refreshing. 

Many years ago Johnston (long dead) made a 
marvelous performance of "Uriah Heap." I teU 
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you Johnston, if he had lived, would hare over- 
toppped them all. He had the real genius comic; 
and though a little raw at times, at times a little too 
high-colored, still the grit of acting was in him; and 
with toning and with time he might have surpassed 
them all. 

Talking of ^^Heap" reminds me of Mackay in 
that character, — a very creditable performance, with 
some very excellent points in it; and his make-up 
capital. Mackay is a very painstaking actor. Ho 
seems always to know his part, — is always careful 
in dressing his characters, and never repeats himself. 
He is modest, and never oversteps the truth of 
Nature. 

Mrs. Shaw, in " Ion,'* was the impersonation of a 
soft, mild, musical eloquence, almost divine in some 
of its beautiful cadences. Years ago she was a power 
in her line, and greatly impressed me with her real 
artistic excellence, — although, perhaps, almost too 
voluptuous in outline, as regards her form. 

I saw, also, the beautiful, chaste, pure, charming, 
sweet-faced Mrs. Mo watt, in this character of " Ion." 
It was a noble, eloquent declamation, — from first to 
last unequalled. 

Janauschek struck me as possessing more elec- 
tricity and magnetism than any female actor I ever 
heard, — full of a thrilling genius that would suit 
men of culture and education. She impressed me 
as being impassioned, intense, eloquent, inspired, and 
glowing, — equal to any, and has few peers. 

Bachel's song of the ^^Marsellaise" struck me as 
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a very grand, impassioned, classic performance. Her 
bearing was very imposing and commanding; her 
gestures admirable, and her whole air inspired. 

No more natural character was ever represented 
than Matilda Heron's " Camille," or more terribly 
and agonizingly real than her "Medea." The latter 
character she shrouded in an awful horror, — fear- 
fully repelling, yet strangely fascinating, — as it were, 
a sweet horror. Both were terrible m their sorrows, 
passions, tears, and woes. No one but a woman of 
real genius could feel and act such fearful agony of 
sorrow, or appear to undergo such ecstasy of torture. 
You never saw it in common life. Only genius could 
impersonate a character so thrilling as to enchain an 
audience so intensely, till it was all compassion and 
tears. 

I saw Cushman and Heron in "Nancy Sykes." I 
must truly say Heron was superior. She had more 
womanly pathos. She threw more terrible earnest- 
ness inte it; and looked and dressed the character 
better. But in "Queen Katherine" and "Meg Mer- 
riles" Cushman has no equal. Both were marvelous 
performances,— each a masterpiece of acting. 

I have heard many readers, both male and female: 
Miss Cushman, Mrs. Kemble, VandenhoflF, Dickens, 
&c., but none were equal to Bellew (English). He 
did not receive the attention his genius merited. 
He suited a man of perfect culture thoroughly. He 
was a complete reader, — polished and refined; al- 
though I think Vandenhoff, both as acter and reader, 

possesses uncommon merits, He em^\xm^^ ^^t^ 
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finely. I saw his "Macbeth" (at Booth's), and was 
truly delighted with it. He made him a soldier and 
a chieftain, and not a mere butcher, as most actors do. 

I saw Fisher's "Falstaff'' (and I have often seen 
Hackett's); and though it did not receive the high- 
est encomiums from the press, yet considering the 
hard duties he has to undergo with the infinite 
variety of characters he plays, I think this new one 
was a great feather in his cap, — yea, a right royal 
plume. 

I thought it was a very marked performance, — 
full of life, jollity, and sport, even unctuousness. 
He did not play him as a pot-house loafer, for such 
could not associate with a prince. He gave him 
some of the courtesies and breeding of a gentleman. 
If he was not one, liis wit, humor, and fun, and rare 
ho7i hominie^ after a certain fashion, made liim tol- 
erated among gentlemen, — as in our day many a 
noted sport, loose of character, is tolerated even in 
our legislative halls, on account of certain qualities 
that are popular or generally attractive. 

I can not pass the actors without naming that rare 
and quaint actor, young Jim Wallack. His " Fagan " 
never had an equal: it was wonderfully lifelike. 
The whining, coaxing sorrow, and despairing agony 
of the old Jew, were awfully pathetic. It would 
almost have melted a stone. 

As a whole the Ravel family were the greatest 
pantomimists I have ever seen, — for versatility, ease 
of trick, and naturalness of expression,— taking into 
consideration the great variety of their feats. 
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As for " Hamlet," I uever saw a good " Hamlet." 
I don't think any actor with a genius less than 
Shakspeare's can act it truly. It is an imnatural 
character, — a metaphysical one; and only a great 
student, a man of deep thought, can comprehend it 
thoroughly. 

It requires a truly mercurial nature to play it, — 
as Hamlet, with all his sorrows, his trials, his un- 
certainty, is a mercurial spirit, and embodies in rep- 
resentation more variety of character than any other 
in tlie whole range of the drama. 

He was not insane, but only had a touch of mel- 
ancholia (the blues). He was blase, weary, dejected 
witli sorrow. A father's loss and wrongs, and a 
mother's guilt in causing them, preyed upon his 
mind till he became absolutely indifferent to all 
things. 

He became morbid, over-sensitive, suspicious, stem, 
and cruel. Ho became imbued with a kind of jest- 
ing recklessness, bitter and sarcastic. 

Being of an open nature he could not keep it to 
himself. So he cast his gloom and spite on all he 
touches, except his friend Horatio. This was the 
only truly wise act in the whole play. 

His soliloquys and critical remarks make him sane. 
He was not insane, at all,— only having a super- 
stitious belief in ghosts, which perpetual sorrow half 
c«>njured up. 

Shakspeare shows in this play he would have made 
one of the greatest divines on earth, if he had 
been a preacher. \ 
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There are glimpses all through "Hamlet" of a 
great and inquiiing soul into the awful mystery of 
life, death, creation, and the hereafter. 

As a whole, perhaps the most useful actor on the 
stage is Fisher, though he often pumps up his words 
too much, which sometimes mar his readings; but I 
have seen many a finished performance by him, of 
almost unequalled excellence. He has a very fine, 
expressive eye, and a splendid form; and, as a whole, 
he, in every character, is the most enterprising actor 
on the stage. 

I forgot to mention, in " Oliver Twist," the char- 
acter of " Bill Sykes," by E. L. Davenport. Though 
his readings were original and different from others, 
he impressed me as by fiir the best in look, make-up, 
tone, gesture, and bearing, of any "Bill Sykes"on 
the stage. He made my flesh creep in some parts 
of his delineations. 

The Italian, Salvini, in "Samson," was another 
of those grand heroic person itions that struck me as 
almost perfect. He looked like Samson. There was 
a titanic size, an expression and bearing about the 
man that truly represented the character. 

In make-up, in every intonation, in every gesture, 
in every movement, you saw a gigantic force. He 
felt and acted as if he was Samson, especially when 
he describes his combat with a lion. 

His whole attitude and energ}' were sublime. He 
goes over in pantomime the tearing and rending the 
lion's jaw; and each a fearful energy, such a snap- 
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ping and (Tju^king in the haman voice, I never heard 
before. 

His whole bearing was so suggestive, the lion 
seemed right before you; and you could hear the 
awful cracking of his jaws. 

The intense vehemence of his pantomime jarred 
on the mind as if real. There was a lordly con- 
sciousness of power and a heroic daring in his whole 
manner exceedingly impressive. 

His pathos after he was blind was very touching. 
There was a noble dignity in it; and he looked like 
a giant in torture. 

Salvini has a very commanding presence, and a 
terribly vehement energy. I saw it in "Othello '*; 
for on no stage did I ever see the look and bearing 
of a murderer so well expressed. 

There was a butcher glare in his eye that looked 
frightful; and his words came forth like slashing 
knives. His whole air was murderous; and his 
motions had that stealthy tiger-look of killing. 
There was a savage intensity in liis whole manner 
fearfully real. 

Our actor was a very comical fellow. Once he 
saw a fly buzzing on a piece of meat. 

"Oh, dainty fly! dost thou wish to break thy 
teeth on that old leather ! Come here, and get a 
little coffee ; or do you prefer tea, Mr. Fly ? No ; thou 
art a true gallant, and takest a sip from a fair lady's 
Upl" 

Just then he flew on her lip. Then he alighted 
on a coil of hair. 
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"Oh, art thou my lady's hamlresser! — her per- 
fumer extraordinary?" 

Then he alighted on the red nose of one of the 
boarders. 

"Oh, ('twas winter) thou art cold and chilly! 
Well, warm thyself at that good fire ! That blaze 
will never go out ; 'tis constant as the sun. By night 
or by day, in heat or in cold, 'tis a fixed star in the 
human face divine ! " 

Then the fly lit on a lady's winker. 

**Does he make thee flutter, this little Cupid, as 
he shoots his arrow at thy soft winker, oh, lady- 
love?" 

The fly then lit on the old lady's cap. 

** Oh, he will marble that nice white lace with his 
artistic paint-brush! Thy ebon touches will beauti- 
fully variegate that dainty lace ! " 

Then he alighted on the white wall. 

"So, ho! my artist>designer! Wilt thou plant 
thy dusky brush on that snow-white wall, and dot it 
with raven worlds?" 

He then tickled the forehead of a dull-pated 
fellow. 

" Ah, my winged God ! dost thou add wings to 
that dull brain, so that he may fly like thee? Think- 
est thou thy dainty foot can make an idea start? 
Yain delusion ! Old Bacchus' self could not arouse 
that stagnant head, that, like the poppy-juice, seems 
always half asleep!" 

Then the fly lit on a picture. 
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"Oh, hoi art thou a connoisseur? — a critic! — 
and dost thoii admire the art divine ? Wouldst thou 
a painter be, and daub the canvas with thy inky 
touches?" 

The fly then lit on a fair girl's cheeks. 

"Oh, thou amorous bloodsucker 1 How I envy 
thee that gallant salute I Thy voluptuous soul can 
live scot-free on blushes, and taste the soft down of 
vestal loveliness, — while man, a stranger, can only 
look on and gaze admiringly." 

Then he flew off, and got soused into the cream- 
pot. 

"Why, thou art as bad as the cat for milk! Art 
thou right royal-minded, and would be decked in 
spotless ermine? Wouldst thou look like a flying 
Alps? Oh, thou hast a hard name with the cook 
and housemaid, and would get thy character white- 
washed, as they do in Washington ! (Whisky-washed 
is now the fashion.) Art thou tired of thy sable 
hue, so like his sacred majesty, Satan; and would 
come again into the world pure as the driven snow?" 

The cream was his death-warrant; for the waiter 
took him up with a spoon, and made him a pillar of 
fire, as he was cast into the flames. 

We had a party there one night, and he cut up all 
sorts of capers with his tongue and face. He had a 
wonderful facility of mobility in his features, and 
could change his countenance by a little lifting up 
and down of his eyebrows, screwing his mouth to 
one side, or shortening or elongating his features; 
by puffing out his cheekB> and mmg xsc^ ^lA ^^^y^rn. , \ 
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the wrinkles of his forehead; or by the winking and 
leering of his eyes; or by the lolling of his tongue, 
or even by the sideling position of his head ; by the 
motions of his body, and comical acts with hands 
and feet. He was also an improvisatore, and made 
much mirth by this strange gift. He was also very 
grotesque with his body; and, by queer pantomimic 
actions, would set them all in a roar. 

Once he took a paper in his hand, — a little piece 
of foolscap rolled up. 

"You see it, don't you?" And, with a comical 
leer, he held it up to view! "Presto! begone! 
Now you don't see it!" as he clapped his hands 
together. He did it with such a funny air as con- 
vulsed them all. 

He acted as well as though he was doing some 
marvelous feat. Then he patted the paper, as though 
it were a lapdog; coaxed it, talked to it. He made 
it purr like a cat, and stroked it, calling "pussy! 
pussy !" making it meow ! 

He blew it up in the air, caught the point in his 
eye, and called it his dear eyeglass, — his fool's tele- 
graph ! He danced it on liis knee in wild mockery, 
as if a baby; dandled it, soothed it, and made it cry, 
as if a baby; pretended to feed it, and rock it asleep ! 
He threw it in the air, and dodged it; then called it 
his horn of plenty (of air, — it was rolled up like a 
horn); his purse (of emptiness); his sugar-loaf ! And 
with inimitable pleasantry, set the company roaring 
with laughter. 

He blew it up, and called it his bellows ; he put it 
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on his head, and said it was his nightcap; and he 
took it in his arms, calling it his pet, his little dear; 
and for half an hour made as much fun with that 
piece of paper and as much laughter as was ever 
heard (a fact!) in the greatest comedy or farce. 

He was a whole stage in his single person. So 
was McCabe in his "Begone, DuU Care!" — so 
comical, so versatile, so full of so many surprising 
changes, as scarcely to be believed. He gave me 
the side-ache ; and he was so entirely original. 
After this our actor began his improvisation. 
"Friends! I mean nothing personal, — only to 
amuse you." 

He glanced at a blue eye near. 
" Oh, bonny eye of blue ! 

You belong to a heart ever true I 

Oh, ye huge rolls of hair! 

How you make the gentry stare! 

Did I not hear thee whisper 

To that fair girl ? Oh, no ! she's not your sister ! 

See that tall, long, lean gent; 

Tis not you, my Uttle friend, I meant; 

But that tall, long fellow. 

Whose face with good rich wine is mellow. 

Ah, my friend in black! 

'Tis not wisdom that you lack ! 

But a purse of yellow gold 

To feed the fires and keep out the cold. 

Do not look that way, 

I earnestly do pray; — 
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You with that starched stifE collar^ 

m bet my life you haven't a dollar! 

Oh, see that witch, 

I know she's rich, 

With all those diamond 'gems! 

How all do envy, except the gentlemen! 

My friend, you've come too late ! (one entering). 

Kot a single one is left to mate ! 

You can go into a comer, all alone, 

And by yourself, a la modcy pick a chicken-bone.** 

He said that mimic acting was as natural to some 
as real acting was to others, — that it was as natural 
for some to portray character as it was for others to 
act it in real life, — that it was a bom gift. 

He said that time would never obliterate the 
theater, but only make it more moral, purer, more 
refined; — that the drama was an institution of Gt)d, 
not of man, — that man marred this handiwork, as he 
did everything else. 

An actor's face was his canvas of life; his voice 
and gesture the colors; his design was the actor's 
mind and fancy; and it was an art — a profession — 
like all others. You could make it low and mean, 
or noble and great. It deserved satire and censure 
when it became degradmg, and praise and patronage 
when it was noble, true, and pure. 

All life was more or less theatrical. Even chil- 
dren played their parts with sly dodges, cunning 
hidings, furtive sportings, and funny tricks. Every 
human soul had a stage within, and was always 
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playing queer pranks. Some were misers, sinners, 
lovers; some highwaymen; others informers, spies, 
villains, roues, traitors, and slanderers; or murder- 
ers and assassins. 

The human heart was the prompter, and our pas- 
sions, desires, and emotions, were actors on that 
stage. Within ourselves we lifted the mask of daily 
life, — which mask is, after all, only acting; and saw 
ourselves, often so hideous, so demoniac, so vile, so 
hateful, so deadly, so foolish, so sensual, that our 
best friends would not recognize us without our 
stage-dress of the world. 

He said that an actor often redeemed a poor play 
byhisacting. 

The language may be very commonplace, yet the 
actor can golden it by his impassioned tone; by the 
spirit and life he throws into the part; by his rollick- 
ing humor, merry conceits; by a brilliant conception 
of the character, infusing his own genius into it; by 
his gesture and manner; by the absorbing interest 
he takes in it; — giving it the magnetism of his own 
strong personality. 

An actor often carried the whole play in his act- 
ing, and infused such a glorious personality into it 
as to make the play seem even grand, or witty, or 
delightfully funny. To create an interest in the 
commonplace, a delight, a long run of luck with a 
play, so as to take the people by storm, as it were, 
—this is genius. 

Many a common play has kept the stage, having 
the good luck of a succession of. good «i^\,«t^ \5^ ^\sv- 
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body it properlj'. The language of a play may be 
very ordinary, yet the conception, meaning, or ideal 
of the play, very fine ; for ordinary thoughts, full of 
fire, energy, and earnestness, glow more richly than 
more beautiful thoughts lifelessly uttered and acted. 

This brilliant fire and glow is real oratory; for 
some can gain more in real life by a charming smile, 
a sweet courtesy, than others by talking much. 

Nothing tells so much in acting as impressiveness. 
Men do not want to see a murder acted with the 
soft pat you would kill a fly with ; because we asso- 
ciate with murder a terrible ferocity, a remorseless 
heart, a fierce daring, a savage soul, and a horrible 
energy. 

If we see a lover on the stage, we expect more 
courtesy, more blandishment, more fascination, than 
we do in one making a bargain in trade. We wish 
to hear impassioned tones, see glowing looks, eyes 
full of a languishing yet a passionate fire; a face and 
form thrilling vd\h glowing love, transfiguring the 
whole audience in its burning glow. 

Genius could take an old rickety tumble-down 
farm-house, with a worn-out, half -rotten oak near it, 
with ragged and broken branches, and an old donkey 
browsing on the dead grass around, and by clothing 
it in the soft radiance of a beautiful twilight eve, 
and a gorgeous panoply of clouds above, and by a 
rare and free handling of all, make it almost divine, 
so that it would create a wild enthusiasm on behold- 
ing it 
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Where the play, actor, and the scenery and ap- 
pointments are all equally of the very highest order, 
what pleasure on earth can surpass it? — Nature, 
Ood, genius, and humanity, arrayed to please, to 
delight, to improve, to teach, to elevate, to warn, to 
unmask, to satirize, to condenm. 

All elements of life, thought, and fancy, God and 
humanity, can be embodied in a play. All passions 
and emotions, — the demon and the saint, — murder, 
jealousy, and envy, — love, fanaticism, and idolatry, 
— the church, the state, and society, — all avocations 
of life, — represented as in real life. 

Our actor always jested with the fair sex, who al- 
lowed him great freedom; for, with all his antics, 
he was a harmless, honest fellow. He alighted 
amongst a group like a honey-bee amidst flowers. 

To one he said, " Ah ! my fair Venus ! thou lookest 
so fresh and charming, as if thou hadst just arisen 
from a sea of flowers, flounces, silks, and perfumes ! " 

To another, "T must warn the sex of the danger 
of those dark glances! I'm afraid they'll turn to 
arrows, and pierce many a tender heart ! " 

To a third, "What do I see? — the fresh morning 
lily on its stately stem, veiled in its snow-white love- 
liness." 

To a fourth, with dark complexion, " Oh, my rose 
shadow of the Orient! with thy dark cheek glowing 
with twilight hues! Let me cool myself in the 
dusky shades of those dark orbs. Thou hast stolen 
the tresses of the night! See how they softly floaty 
in their shining silk, o'er thy BhaAovrj \>to^\ 
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This actor's father Kved near, and some of his 
grandchildren came often to sec the actor, and 
brought their balls with them, which they often 
threw against the wall. 

One just hit the crack, and jarred me loose; and 
I stuck to the ball, and got nicely wedged in a small 
rip there, and so I was carried to the old grandpa's 
home. 

He was a noble old gentleman, with a lofty fore- 
head, bold Boman nose, a beautiful ruddy com- 
plexion, and long cm'ling hair and whiskers, white 
as the driven snow. 

His gray eyes were stiU very bright, his teeth 
sound, his form erect, his voice strong, and his whole 
appearance hale and hearty. 

He had a frank, open, genial look, sweet and 
kindly, with a truly good and venerable face, like 
a life well spent and well preserved. 

He had no vices; and all his faculties were har- 
monious. He delighted in little chUdren, and amused 
them by the hour. He often played blind-man's 
bufiF with them, wrestled and tumbled with them on 
the floor, spun their tops for them, made them paper 
kites, rolled their marbles, and amused them by 
mimicking birds and animals. 

He had one always on his back or knee. It was 
grandpa here, grandpa there, and the little urchins 
would slyly pull his ears, hair, and beard; then run 
off and laugh, and he would always laugh with 
them. 
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He allowed them great liberties; and they all 
loved and venerated him. He seemed to be a child 
with them, and entered heartily into all their plays 
and studies. 

He made many a parable, and spoke to them of 
God and the Bible. He took them at night, and 
showed them the stars; and pointed out the largest 
and brightest, and explained their meaning. 

He taught them to skate, to row, to swim, to ride, 
and drive. He seemed to live only to amuse these 
children, — ^he was so patient, so willing, so loving, 
so kind. 

He humored their pretty conceits, and pleased 
their youthful fancies. He created sunshine around 
him; and it was a rare treat, a lovely picture of 

and a happy group. 

He acted many a comical part to make them con- 
tent. He was life's truest doctor. His medicines 
were a light heart, a merry face, and playful sport, — 
all enjoyments in reason, with a kind word and 
• loving soul. 

One evening all his grandchildren had gathered 
together. 

"Tell us," said they all, "an Indian story,'* 

To please them, he told this legend. 

THE INDIAN LOVERS. A LEGEND. 

. Amid the glades of an immense forest, skirting 
a vast prairie, from different directions two IiLdiaaQL 
lovers met. 
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The night was soft, and very beautiful; the moon- 
beams bright; yet over the heavens scudded heavy 
clouds, obscuring its light at times. 

He was a chief, as seen by his eagle plume, erect 
bearing, and that bold, free look, only a chieftain 
can wear. 

His dark-red countenance denoted the purest 
blood ; and the many scalps at his belt proved him a 
glorious brave, unmatched in all his tribe. 

He was very young for so successful a warrior; 
yet his firm, quick tread, the haughty glance of his 
dark eagle eye, and lordly bearing, denoted a lofty, 
daring soul. 

A blanket, carelessly and with much grace, was 
thrown across one shoulder and around his breast. 
He wore deer-leggings on his lower limbs, and soft 
beautifully worked moccasins on his feet. 

He was straight and tall as a young pine. He 
towered above all his tribe; and few would dare to 
meet Iiim in his war-paint, he had such a look of 
high command. 

Metola was his name. 

Look ! who is she that thus has stealthily left her 
father's wigwam, to wander alone in the soft dews 
of night, across the wide prairie, to the shadows of 
these forest-trees? — with step light as the fawn, with 
long flowing hair like raven-plumes, a strange light 
in her dusky eyes, and a heightened glow on her 
dark cheeks, — her heart beating high with hope? 

She was a princess of her tribe, with wondrous 
eyes filled with liquid light. 
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She also was tall, beautifully trim, elastic, and 
firm-limbed, and moved as if she tread on moss. 
Nameta was her name. 

They both were dusky models, like antique bronze. 

Beneath a grand old tree, gnarled with time, 
casting dusky shadows around, they met. 

" Metola ! " softly fell upon the air, in sweet silvery 
accents, that sounded like liquid music. 

"Hist!" spoke Metola, scarce above a breath; 
"I hear a step." 

And suddenly he fell upon the ground ; and, with 
finger lifted, gave a sign of warning to Nameta. 

She also fell upon the ground; and both slowly 
and carefully wriggled away to a clump of bushes 
near, and quietly hid within its shelter. 

An Indian brave passed swiftly around, scanning 
with keen gaze every object. Just then the clouds 
obscured the moon, and all was darkness. 

They heard his muttered disappointment. 

"Not here I not here I Yet the soft dove has left 
her nest, and fluttered somewhere in these shadows I 
By Manitou I I swear no other shall possess her I 
With my keen knife, my swift arrow, or my whirling 
tomahawk, I'll send him to the happy hunting- 
grounds 1" 

And his face grew black as midnight with the 
fierce passions within. 

He threw himself upon the ground, and listened. 
Metola and Nameta held their very breath. 

Then he arose and strode onward, murmuring, 
" The sweet rose blooms not for me I Y^\* \I^ 'sS^'^i. 
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a perfame from her ripe Hps, and force a pressure 
from her panting heart." 

And he laughed Bardonically. 

Ab again the light broke over that forest eceaae^ 
yon might have seen a savage, the fiercest of his 
tribe, stealthy as a cat, bloodthirsty as a tiger, with 
heavy beetling brows, a bold hooked nose, immense 
cheek-bones, — a man all in war-paint from head to 
foot, with black and red lines across his face, a sav- 
age picture of Death himself. These bars also ribbed 
his form, like a skeleton in black and red armor. 

His eyes were glaring, and a remorseless hate 
stirred his savage breast. 

"Are they not here? — or do I dream? I softly 
stole upon her father's lodge. She was not there. 
Where is she, then ? In the hated arms of Metola I '* 

And he fiercely drew his knife, and brandished it, 
high in air I He strode rapidly onward, and coursed 
the forest in all directions; but he found them nofc. 

Believed of his hated presence, Metola and Na- 
meta spnmg up; and with a long gaze into each 
other's eyes, closed in a firm embrace, like two stat- 
ues glued together. 

He strained her again and again to his passionate 
beating heart, — a strain so hard it would have crushed 
a pale-faced girl. Then he drew her back, and again 
looked into her f ace> and his voice became pleading 
and soft as a cooing dove. 

"Nameta, there is danger here I Oh, fly with me 
to the wild hills, and we will dwell alone. I had a 
Btnmge dream yesternight. Methought I saw a 
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young doe spring out of the forest and redine near 
a stream, lapping up its refreshing waters, — when 
from overhead, hid in its branches, a black panther 
sprang, and fastened its terrible fangs in the bleed- 
ing sides of tliis gentle doe. She quivered with 
agony, and upturned her eyes piteously upon me. 
In its dying gaze, — its last lingering look of life, — 
I saw thy looks, oh, Nameta ! and I shuddered ; and 
methought I fell down in a swoon. When I awoke 
I was trembling ; and the cold sweat was all around 
my body. It is an omen of danger, sweet Nameta I 
Oh, my dusky rose of the prairie 1 let us fly; or no 
more wiU I drink in its rich perfume, or glad my 
soul as I listen to the soft music of thy lip of love. 

"Benzela, the terrible, is on our track. He is 
jealous of our love; and like a tiger, he'll lap up our 
blood. Yet I fear him not; but he is a stealthy 
snake, and will coil around us in the dark. 

" Only for thee, bright star of my love, do I fear. 
I shudder to lose thee, gentle princess of thy tribe." 

They were sitting wrapt in each other's embrace 
against the grand old trunk of the tree, when whizzed 
through the air, as if by lightning, a gleaming toma- 
hawk, cutting off an eagle plume, and burying deep 
in the bark. 

Metola arose like a vengeful thunderbolt, and 
hiu*led with almost unerring aim his tomahawk to- 
ward Benzela's head, which he saw on the outskirts 
of the bushes. It grazed an ear, drawing blood. 

Then both bounded, as if by instinct, into the open 
spaoe^in the bright moonlight; and thex^^V^ii^T^^^os^ 
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love of both, shnddering and trembling, and almost 
a statue of suspense and fear, began a fearful dneL 

Each gazed a moment at the other, with the most 
awful concentrated hate in their glances. 

"Treacherous snake!" muttered Metola, in his 
clenched teeth. 

"Dog I I spit upon thee!" retorted Benzela. 

Each drew his long knife, and lunged fiercely at 
the other. They struck sparks of fire in their sav- 
age parries; when Benzela made a bold and sudden 
stroke at Metola's heart, who threw up his arm sud- 
denly to save his life. The keen blade sank deep in 
the soft flesh, and out spurted the warm fresh blood. 

The sight sickened the almost charmed, paralyzed 
Nameta, who fell down in a swoon ; but it was not 
a death-wound. Again and again they struck fierce 
blows, — now here, now there, — sometimes niitlnng 
feints, and sometimes parrying them; but fiercer 
grew the strife. 

At last Metola struck home, and out of Benzela's 
breast the life-blood flew fast; but Metola was near- 
ly spent with the fight. 

Benzela, in his dying agonies, saw this; and gath- 
ering up all his hate and vengeance in one mighty 
death-thrust, rushed upon him with the force of a 
fiend, and buried his knife to the hilt in Metola's 
side; and, with the thrust, fell back in death. 

Metola's life was fast ebbing, when Nameta re- 
covered from her swoon; and beholding Metola 
stretched upon the ground in a sea of gore, gave an 
awful shriek and bounded to his side, and took his 
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dying head in her arms and bathed it with kisses, 
moaning sadly, — 

"Oh, Metola! — the brave, the good, the kind, 
the gentle, — shall I never see thee more? Woe! 
woe! All the light has gone out for me, and all is 
night!" 

With glazing eye, and his dying ear drinking 
in her music, Metola gave one last gasp, and was 
dead. 

Nameta wandered, no one knew where. She was 
never seen again; but a straggling Indian saw a 
strange phantom, he said, plunge in on the borders 
of a lake near by. And many an Indian maiden, 
for many a long year, saw her standing in the forest 
beneath some grand old tree. The forest became 
a haunted place; and shrieks and moans, at the sea- 
son of the year Metola and Benzela died, pierced the 
forest, and struck dread to the wild Indian's ear. 

They both were found next day, dead, and were 
buried with all the honors of their tribe, and a 
mournful wail went over that broad prairie at the 
loss of two of the bravest of their tribe; and from 
generation to generation, the chroniclers of their 
tribe hand down to the wondering youth the strange, 
fierce duel, in the forest. 

At night all shunned the place; and young stray 
youth, benighted beyond their time, would tell of 
strange phantoms fighting in the darkness; and keen 
blades would pierce the air, and strange shrieks wake 
tlie echoes of the night. 
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THE TWO IMPS. A DREAM. 

"Tell UB," they all cried, "a strange dream." 

I well remember this dream of my early youth. 

I had been nutting among the mountains, and 
was very tired ; too tired to sleep soundly. So I oft 
awoke with a start, half feverish with the toil of 
the day. 

Methought, as I looked up, I saw two strange 
tiny objects perched above my head, toying with 
my hair, one on each side of me. They chuckled, 
and cried, "Ha! ha!" 

The one sounded like most musical laughter; the 
other like a long-prolonged groan. One looked sol- 
enm and sad ; the other joyous and gleeful. 

"Who are you? " I said. "Let go my hair!" 

One then began to laugh louder than ever, — its 
sides swaying like a piece of quivering jelly, its face 
all over queer little dimples, and the most roguish 
glances it cast all around me, leering in the most 
boisterous glee. 

The other began to weep, wring its hands, and 
moan sadly, filling the air with doleful sighs, screech- 
ing lamentations, and long-drawn bursts of sorrow. 

What strange creatures ! They looked grotesque 
and tiny, with queer limbs, strange eyes and features, 
with elf-locks hanging around their faces; and their 
voices had a wild squeak that almost sounded diabol- 
ical in my dream. 

Then one imp began to swing from my hair, tum- 
ble smnmersaults, and dance wildly; and opened its 
moutli from ear to ear, showing two rows of veiy 
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white teeth ; and all around the room echoes of ^' Ha, 
ha!" resounded in gay mockery. It shook its elf- 
locks merrily ; and the hairs seemed to float loosely 
in the room, each changing to a beautiful, bright, 
fancy-colored serpent, which whirled on its tail in 
curious spirals, very funny and very laughable in 
its fantastic ceilings, — while the merriest peals filled 
the room continually. 

Then the other imp seemed to dive into the very 
depths of my hair, and began to howl " Woe I woe 1 " 
And queer sighs, and moans, and tears, filled the 
room; and all the saddest tones I ever heard fell 
upon my ear. It also shook its elf-locks; and, as 
they floated slowly and solemnly around, each hair 
changed into a grim skeleton, swaying to and fro as 
if in trouble. They rubbed their long bony fingers 
together, as if in sorrow; and out of their eyes big 
tears rolled down and made little pools of water on 
the floor. 

"Come!" said I, frightened at this singular sight, 
"what does this all mean?" 

"Why, you young sinner, I'll tell you!" said our 
merry imp. 

"We are the guardian spirits of your life. I am 
jolly, gay, happy, and frolicsome. I am the spirit 
of Joy. 

"In your hours of glee, always remember me. I 
then will ever be at your side, — your gay friend and 
boon companion. 

"When you are jocund and gay, and make the 
air resound around you with merry peals of laughter^ 
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I will be present, with my bright, smiling face, 
ready for fun or frolic, or the song and dance, light- 
hearted as a summer zephyr. 

" When you are most happy, most content, when 
the world is all smiles to you, I'll be a watcher 
standing beside you, breathing my jovial soul into 
yours." 

Then, with another summersault, he seemed to 
dive into the air, and vanished. 

Only one imp was left, looking solemn and woe- 
begone, sad and dreary. 

"Who the deuce are you, with that graveyard 
face ? — those tombstone eyes ? — that owl-like voice ? " 

" Alas ! alas ! I am the spirit of Sorrow. 

" In your hours of woe and lamentation, I'll be 
present and weep with you. In your hours of 
gloom and bitterness, I'll be your nearest and dearest 
friend. 

"When the world forsakes you, when your family 
proves false, when your business is bankrupt, when 
sickness lays you weak and despairing on the couch 
of suffering, I'll ever remain at your bedside, a sor- 
rowful mourner for your woes. 

" You will at least have one true friend in your 
hour of need. It is my spirit, sad and weeping, 
ever ready and willing to mingle my tears with 
thinel" 

Then weeping afresh, and filling the air with un- 
earthly moans, it vanished. 

I awoke, and was glad to find it only a dream. 
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THE FAIBY-FIDDLE. 

" Grandpa, do tell us a fairy story ! " 

A poor little boy was sitting alone at the trunk of 
a tree, weeping bitterly. 

Suddenly he heard overhead a merry whistle. 
Surprised, he looked up. There, upon a wide- 
spreading branch, sat a beautiful tiny creature, with 
a bright golden dress in long folds, almost touching 
the ground. Her long curls hung in clusters far 
down the dress, and amid these tresses her bright 
laughing blue eyes looked arch and beautiful, keen 
and merry. 

She shook her curls in sportive glee at the boy 
below; and he saw around her head a circle of blue 
stars gleaming like diamonds. 

She held in her hand a beautiful small fiddle, so 
polished you could see your face in it. 

With great delight in her eyes, she held the fiddle 
up to his view, and drew the bow across the strings. 
The most delicious music ever heard rolled from the 
fiddle, charming the boy with wonder and delight. 

He dried his tears ; and held up his hand, as if 
he wished the prize. 

The little figure glided gently from the tree upon 
the ground, dropping near the boy. 

"My little friend!" said she, in sweet, gentle 
tones, " why dost thou weep ? " 

He answered, "I have no home, no parents or 
friends. I am poor, lonely, and forsaken. I weep 
because I am sad." 
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The little fairy softly put her white hands upon 
the boy's head, and said, — 

" I pity thee, my child I I feel sorry for thy lone- 
liness. But cry no more; be henceforth happy and 
content Look! See this beautiful shming fiddle. 

^^ It is a magic one, and possesses strange powers. 
When thou art sad, just draw thy bow across the 
strings, thus, and thou wilt be merry. It will also 
make all around thee merry, generous, and free- 
hearted. It will also make thee riches and friends; 
and its sweet strains will drive away all grief." 

The poor boy looked into her blue eyes with won- 
der; and a joy he never felt before swelled in his 
soul. He was happy; for the little fairy, as he 
gazed, softly drew the bow across the strings. 

"See!" she said; "to make you joyous and happy, 
draw across one string only. When you draw across 
two strings, the people all around you will offer you 
money, gifts, clothes, food, and shelter. When you 
draw the bow across three sti*ings,it will make them 
merry, laugh, and set them all to dancing. When 
you draw across four strings, you then will be 
alone, and the crowd will disappear. Remember, 
each string is a magical one, and each has its pe- 
culiar powers." 

Then the f aiiy danced around him three tunes, 
and each time flourished the fiddle around his head. 
Then, with a bound, she tossed it gently in his lap; 
and, as if by magic, suddenly ascended, and was lost 
in the iiia% 
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The boy for a time was bewildered with this sud- 
den beautiful gift, and its strange iises; but slowly 
he recovered his senses, and his heart thrilled with 
delight. 

He laid the fiddle down beside him; and in a 
moment forgetting all that had passed, began to 
weep again. Suddenly he remembered the gift. 
He took it up again, and gently drew the bow across 
one string. He laughed, as the music filled his ear, 
and his soul drank in the melody. 

"Tisreall 'tis true! 'tis wonderful I 

"Now," said he, "I'll go out into the wide world, 
and seek my fortune." 

So he marched lightly on, vdth his fiddle under 
his arm. 

Just ahead of him he saw a comely youth, with a 
knapsack in his hand, trudging quietly along. He 
suddenly drew the bow across two strings, and walk- 
ing up to the youth, said gently, " I am himgry." 

The youth stopped, and looked at lum inquiringly. 
Then, as if apparently satisfied with the gaze, silently 
opened the knapsack, and offered him a part of a 
savory chicken, a beautiful red apple, a large white 
cracker, and a piece of cheese. 

Our boy thanked the stranger, and both trudged 
on together. 

"Where are you going?" asked the boy. The 
youth answered, " Do you see that white farm-house 
yonder, just at the top of the hill, where there are 
80 many trees clustered together? Tliat is my home. 
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"Will you come and stay a while with me? We 
will have nice times together. It is nice to work in 
the garden, take the cows to the pasture, and bring 
them home again at night; to milk and chum, to 
chop wood in the mornings, help us to plow, to plant 
seed, to pitch hay, rake the grain, and store all away 
in the barns. Then, when fall comes, we can hunt 
and fish, gather nuts, make sweet cider, skate and 
go sleighing, go to parties and dance with the girls. 
Come, and stay with me." 

" I'll see," said the boy. He took up the iiddle, 
and drew the bow across the three strings. The 
youth laughed, flung down the knapsack, and began 
to danc« a coimtry reel. The boy kept his bow 
drawing across the strings ; and the youth laughed 
louder and louder, and danced more wildly. 

Suddenly the boy drew it across four strings. A 
mist seemed to arise all around him. It grew darker, 
and his sight failed him. As the fiddle became 
silent, the mist vanished, and his sight became clear 
again. He looked : the youth had disappeared. 

" It is a true fairy-fiddle ! Oh, joy ! what fun FU 
have! So many nice dinners! — such fine presents I 
— such hilarious laughter! — and such glorious 
dances ! " 

And he clapped his hands in glee. Still he did 
not forget the farm-house. 

He knocked at the door, and drew the bow across 
two strings. The door opened; and a smiling face 
bade him come in. 
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They all were so kind to him that the boy re- 
mained here a while. 

One day two of the farm hands began to quarrel 
and pummel each other. The boy took his fiddle, 
and drew across three strings. They inunediately 
fell to laughing and dancing. 

This fiddle had no power, used by any other than 
the one to whom it was given. It also had the pe- 
culiar faculty of being invisible to all except its 
owner; yet its melody was heard by all. 

These were the fairy gifts it possessed. One 
Sunday the boy took the fiddle with him to church, 
as he was in a gay and frolicsome mood. 

The preacher was very grave, solenm, and rather 
long-winded. At least many of the congregation 
fell asleep under his ministration, especially the 
older part. 

The boy thought he would arouse some of these 
dry bones, give them life, and awake to animation 
these saints, who were so sleepy, dull, and apathetic. 
He was sitting near the pulpit. So he softly drew 
the bow, so softly that the minister alone could hear 
it, who was in the midst of a very long imposing 
sentence, — so long it seemed as if it would never 
come to an end. 

The minister catching the dulcet notes, stopped 
as if entranced, — and gazed vacantly around him, 
as if enchanted; then slowly, solemnly, began to 
laugh. At first it was like a deep-drawn yawn; 
then it became more free, and gradually rolled forth 
in a round of merriment that Btart\ed\i\ft\ve»x«t^'^SsA 
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a clap of thunder. At the same time he turned Bnch 
a pu'ouette in the pulpit as to make the people stare 
with affright. 

The boy prolonging his drawings across the thl-ee 
strings the dominie laughed louder than ever, like 
the hoarse notes of a young lion, and leaped high in 
the air with his exalted vaultings. 

The people were scandalized. Even the dead- 
heads of the congregation awoke with a start, and 
thought their last hour was come; and began to 
mumble a prayer, as if the devil was really after 
them. 

All the congregation, as if by instinct, arose, and 
cried aloud, — 

^^ Shame! shame I Is our shepherd crazy? Is he 
bewitched?" 

Their staring eyeballs glaring on him as if he was 
some strange monster from the bottomless pit. 

They were about to proceed in a body to inquire 
the meaning of these strange, queer antics, as be 
laughed louder than ever, and danced more furiously, 
— when the boy drew the bow so loudly all could 
hear the music. As it pierced their ears, they stopped 
like so many statues, then began to laugh and dance; 
and such a wild time they had of it that tlie old 
church shook to its foundations. 

The old sexton, who had just entered, looked on 

ill strange bewilderment; rubbed his eyes, as in a 

singular dream; then catching the dulcet notes, 

raised his laugh till the old dome shook again, and 

span round and round like a human top. 
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They kept on till streams of perspiration opened 
every pore, and they all felt as if just arisen from 
baptism. The dust flew in a gale. With open mouths 
they all grinned at each other; and they spun furi- 
ously, circling round and round. 

The boy suddenly drew his bow across four strings. 
All stopt like a vision, all disappeared in mist; and 
for many a long day that old dominie and that con- 
gregation talked of the time when the devil had 
bewitched them all, and set them laughing and 
dancing. 

The boy always kept the fiddle at his side, — even 
slept with it in his arms. It became almost a part 
of his very flesh and blood. 

One day there was to be a great dance on the 
green, near by. 

One old gruff fellow, with a sour face, was always 
sneering at this pastime, ridiculed the childi^en's 
sports, cjilled them all silly fools, idle simpletons; 
and he always was cynical, morose, and silent, unless 
he was casting maledictions all around him. In fact, 
he was quite a scarecrow to that rural population, 
who dreaded his caustic tongue as they did the 
plague. 

Our boy espied him; and watching his chance, 
when the dance was over, moved near him, — in 
truth, right beside him, — and very softly drew the 
bow across three strings. 

The old fellow looked up and down, amazed; then 
he opened his mouth in a broad grin; then he showed 
two or three old stumps of teeth \ tVi^ii) ^& ^<6 \^ 
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kept softly pushing the bow, he lifted up one leg, 
as if he was committing some awful sin; then he 
slowly— with great gravity, as if it was some ter- 
rible penance — jerked up the other, like some mourn- 
ful puppet jack. The company all stared, amazed, 
and thought he was drunk (though he never drank). 

"See old Grub I Look! he is becoming a child 
again!" they exclaimed, as he began to caper round 
quite lively. 

"Hal ha!" they all echoed in chorus, at a most 
gallant pirouette, spun round in most excellent 
fashion. 

" Old Grub has got life in him ! He is no chicken I 
Old Grub is bewitched I He is getting jolly, in his 
old days ! Old Grub has been to dancing-«chool 
lately I Oh, what a lovely top ! " they exclaimed, as 
they all clapped their hands in glee. 

" Go in, old fellow ! " cried one, as the boy drew his 
bow faster and faster, making Grub dance around 
like a wild Indian on the war-path, — whilst the 
crowd gathered around him in great delight. 

One shouted, " Bully for you, old Grub ! See how 
he twirls! — how he leaps!" 

"Why!" said another, "he is an India-rubber 
man!" "No!" said another, "he has got an eleo- 
trie machine in his pocket ! " " Oh ! " said a third, 
" I guess a swarm of bees is hiving in his pantaloons ! " 

"Hurrah for old Grub!" "Three cheers and a 
tiger for old Grub I '' " Long live old Grub 1 " the 
laughing crowd shouted, as they fairly danced with 
jojr at the ridiculous sight. 
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" Let's run him for Congress ! " they all cried. " Or 
for constable ! " " Or for a maypole, for us all to 
dance around, on the green ! " 

The old man, with the rain pouring down from 
his face in showers, kept on as if his legs were a set 
of steel springs, leaping around like a wild deer of 
the mountains. 

The boy drew the bow across four strings. The 
mist arose, and all vanished like a dream. 

Old Grub never dared, after that, to say aught 
against the sports of the village; and he himself 
looked back to that scene with wonder. He said, 
Satan had bewitched him ; that he felt as if he was 
an old broomstick in the air, ridden by a witch 1 
At first he did not believe he had danced ; but his 
wet shirt at night convinced him it was too true, and 
his aching bones proved next day a most certain 
witness. 

This dance took out all his conceit, and made him 
a more sensible man in the future. 

One day the boy, with our farmer, visited another 
farmer near by, who was very stingy, and never gave 
a penny to a tramp, or even offered tlie stranger a 
cup of milk or a piece of bread. He always drove 
stragglers away with his dog, and cursed them. He 
was a hard-hearted old chap, who never felt any pity 
or had any soul. 

It happened that a very poor-looking, dilapidated, 
wretched specimen of womankind came limping 
along, half weeping, shamefaced, and with down- 
cast eyes. 
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She timidly came near, with sad and imploring 
look. The old farmer scowled at her with a savage 
gaze; and was just aboat to set his dog on her, 
when the boy drew his bow across two strings. 

The old fellow's grim look changed into a heavenly 
smile. His stiff hand unbent, and wandered to his 
pocket; and drawing up a quarter, said, ^^Here, 
good woman, take this ; and go in the house, and 
get a bowl of milk with a nice slice of bread and 
butter. 

" John ! '' he cried, " go to the orchard, and fill her 
handkerchief with our best apples." 

All around stared with surprise. "Well," said 
an old granny, " who would have thought it ? Old 
Snub is getting soft-hearted I He must be moon- 
struck! I guess the revival going around has 
touched him 1 " 

"Why," said a third, " I guess he is really human, 
after aU!" 

"I took him," said a fourth, "for an old piece of 
dried, tanned leather ! " 

A fifth said, " He always seemed to him a hard 
piece of old gristle ! " 

A sixth intimated, " After all, there was some flesh 
and blood in him, and he was not all stone!" 

"Why," said a seventh, "I always thought he 
was like the flint in my musket I " 

"Do tell!" said a very old woman; "old Snnb is 
getting to be tender-hearted. The world must be 
getting topsy-turvy ! I guess the millenninm must 
A© TiAAf* lit liand I " 
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Old Snub was himflelf astonished, when it was all 
over, feeling in his pockets and finding his quarter 
' gone! And from tliat hour a perceptible change 
was seen in him for the better. 

A good many people said that it was Parson Joe 
Tompkins that had subdued his soul, in his revivals; 
but the fairy-fiddle had done the work. 

There was an old spinster living near, who was a 
dried piece of melancholy anatomy, always groaning 
and sighing. She always carried a vinegar-cruet in 
her coimtenance. life to her was a funeral; and 
she looked upon the male sex with horror. 

She was stiff and cold as a stone wall, — a human 
owl, making the day a series of "Too-whit'sl too- 
whoot'sl" to all around her. 

Our boy thought of his own past sad and dreary 
life, and he pitied her. He used to visit her often, 
whether she wished it or no, — never seeming to 
notice her chagrin or lack of welcome. 

He very gently drew the bow across one string. 
A faint smile would light up her wrinkled visage; 
and once she opened her cadaverous mouth, and 
showed one dark, old, ugly fang left. 

The boy continued his visits. Her face began to 
loosen from its severity, and became quite genial, as 
the fairy music griidually entered her soul. She 
grew more happy, — more content, more resigned. 
A twinkle of merriment sometimes lingered in her 
glances; and old Sue became quite human in her 
friendly welcome, — whilst across the clouds of her 
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lonely life a bright rainbow often arched, a type of 
that glorious heaven in the far beyond. 

This fiddle had as much effect upon animals as on , 
the human family. 

One day there was a great political gathering. 
The voices on the stand roared and bellowed so loud 
as almost to stun the very air. 

All the people got in a terrible heat of blood, and 
jawed each other like so many heathens ! The boy 
thought there was going to be a free fight all around ; 
and as he was a second Bergh, he quietly drew first 
across one string, to put the crowd in good humor 
with each other. Then he drew the bow across 
three strings, with great speed. 

The dust arose in such clouds that it covered that 
crowd like a pall of night. Still the boy kept on till 
all the fight was taken out of them, and they were 
so weary that all went home. 

Their sides ached with laughter; and the soles of 
their feet were sore ! 

Such physic diets passion ! 

One day a new boarder came from the city to 
rusticate a while, — a man who made his living by 
prying into dead men's estates and picking a flaw in 
their wills, and bringing up false claims against 
them. He was called MacSneak, — a sly, slick- 
tongued, impudent fellow; always interfering with 
others, spying around to injure his neighbors, and 
generally making trouble everywhere. 

He was very cozening and insinuating when hi^ 
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interest demanded it, and a great bully where he 
dared show his power. 

Honest men despised him; and his brother law- 
yers held him in great contempt. He had so much 
conceit he did not see this; but thought Iiimself a 
fine gentleman. 

He was rich, dressed fashionably, and gave himself 
many airs. He prided Iiimself on his name, and 
thought himself above the common men of the world. 
The world, though, only called him a pettifogger, 
and ridiculed his airs of superiority. 

In fact, he was only superior in mean tricks; and 
liis only manhood was to bother oi-phans, and give 
great trouble to old women whose husbands were 
dead, and could not protect them. 

He slandered the dead, who could not come from 
their graves to answer him. His cowardly soul re- 
viled the dead, whom he did not dare to face when 
living. 

Such a base specimen of humanity our boy 
watched in that rural home, and he soon saw the 
result of his stay. 

He set the neighbors quarreling, and a number of 
lawsuits resulted. He went to rural gatherings, and 
by his insinuations, interjections, and Bneers, he soon 
made trouble everywhere. One pair of lovers he 
parted by his acts. A son became estranged from 
his father. He even made a breech between the 
pastor and his congregation. 

He set himself up as a standard in all things, laid 
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down the law with the air of a lord, and imagined 
his opinion was Gospel in that rural community. 

Our boy determined to take the starch out of him, 
humble his high-flown conceit, and make a sensible 
man of him. So, with great adroitness, he kept al- 
ways near him; and when he began to blow, and 
fume, and strut, and lord it over the people, he drew 
his bow across three strings. 

The lawyer l)egan to laugh, and dance with won- 
derful agility; and the boy never stopped till he was 
completely exhausted. Again and again, at every 
opportunity, he drew his bow. The lawyer lost his 
flesh, grew pale and thin, and became the butt and 
laughing-stock of the neighborhood. He did not 
know what to make of it. He thought his evil 
deeds had made him insane. His conscience smote 
him. He repented of his evil deeds, and became a 
better man. 

All the urchins pointed at him, as he passed, and 
shouted : — 

" There he goes, the laughing and dancing lawyer!" 

All the young girls, as he went by, peeked out of 
the windows to look at him. 

Even at church our boy sometimes drew the bow; 
and he began to laugh and dance in the midst of 
the sermon. All stared at him in wonder; and he 
had to sneak out, ashamed of himself. He who had 
never felt any shame before, began then to feel it; 
he who towered in his vanity and pride, became 
quite crestfallen; and that easy assurance, which 
gave him Buch a jaunty air, forsook him. 
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He began to see quite plainly he was a very com- 
mon sort of man, after all. In fact, that he was 
nobody. 

One day a fine lady called to see him on businesB. 
He was all smiles and bows, — quite an Adonis, with 
his ducks and nods. The lady was in the midst of a 
«„7 i„,e,»Ung .-.em™, of L «»., when «« boy 
drew his bow across three strings. The lawyer got 
up and swung himself like a drunken baboon, and 
laughed wonderfully like a hyena. 

The lady, indignant, got up and swept out of the 
room, with supreme disdam. 

Such pranks as these made him the talk of the 
whole neighborhood; and many called him ^^the 
lunatic." 

" There goes the fool I " said a second. 

^Hurrah for the mad lawyer I" echoed agroup of 
boys. 

Even the farmers in the fields would stop and 
gaze at him pityingly. 

MacSneak felt all this terribly, — ^he who thought 
himself too fine a gentleman to be snubbed by 
ignorant rustics. Sometimes he shook his fist in 
their faces, and threatened the law on them; but the 
boy was always near, and drew his bow across three 
strings. Then he capered and laughed; and the 
crowd always clapped their hands in glee. 

" Go in, spooney ! " said they. 

"Toe it and heel it, Nunblelegsl" 

And the nickname of the Lawyer-Jack followed 
him everywhere. 
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At the tavern, as he passed, they all rushed ont 
pell-mell, crying, — 

^^Here he comes! See him, in his fine clothes I 
That's the looney ! " 

"Take a drink!" one cried. 

"Have a cigar!" said a second. 

"Want a fiddle?" echoed a third. 

"Want a gal to dance with you?" spoke a fourth. 

They all poked fun at him, continually. He 
couldn't stand it any longer. So he packed up his 
trunks and baggage, and sneaked off to the city 
again, a wiser and a better man ; and he never for- 
got his strange dancings and laughings. He joined 
a Methodist revival, got religion, and has since given 
up all his mean practices, and now he truly is a 
gentleman. 

The boy grew to manhood; and happened to pass 
through Squashtown,in his travels, where more fools 
congregate than in any part of the wide, wide world. 

Hiippening to hear of a silly spider* 8 web^ called 
an Electoral (hnission^ he thought he would stop 
in and see this curious raree-show. 

He met eight great noodles, who sacrificed their 
country's honor for partisan tricks, while two or 
three cadaverous law-skeletons stood around dap- 
ping their hands at their double summersaults, to 
get a spoonful out of the national soup-bowl, — en- 
couraging every law-juggling trick, every mental 
sleight-of-hand, transforming the spotless ermine 
into a juggling-hall. 
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Then an extra long-legged ape, from the great 
national law-menagerie, got up to explain the tricks 
of the law, to becloud the truth, confuse the judg- 
ment^ to make the national lie honest, — thinking the 
mantle of the law a successful cover of dishonesty; 
and doing it so completely that our boy blushed with 
shame, and indignantly drew his bow fiercely across 
three strings. Oh, how these old dried law-bones 
did rattle I They danced, they leaped, they tumbled, 
till all and every trick of the law was danced out of 
them; and when they sat down, exhausted, they felt 
more honest, more manly, than they ever did before 
in all their lives. The boy indelibly stamped on his 
soul these law-conjurers, in order .that in the future 
so to bow his fiddle as to make them ashamed for- 
ever of the dirty tricks of the law. 

He was astonished at the monkey deliberations of 
this Omission, its cadaverous grimaces, mere sham 
summersaults! And as they were spending time 
and money, absolutely accomplishing nothing, or 
rather only whitewashing a lie, the boy, with great, 
manly, honest indignation, drew his bow across three 
strings. 

The wise senators, the solemn judges, began to 
laugh and caper ! Oh, how they did yell with the 
fun ! Oh, how they did turn about ! 

The boy drew his bow faster and faster. One old 
judge — a fellow who was a regular jack-vane in the 
law and its decisions — leaped to the wall, and almost 
cracked his noddle ! 

This set them all a-jumping to the ^filL) «xl^ ^^^ 
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could see more bndncracked noddles there and then 
than anywhere m the ¥dde, ¥dde world I 

These old bummers of the law, these old parch- 
ment-readers, these old idiots of statesmanship, felt 
of their poor, braised noddleSi and they seemed very 
sore I 

Ah, if they had shown as mnch life and activity 
in their judgments — in their decisions — how mnch 
nobler would the nation bel — how much more 
manly I — how much more honest 1 

Alas ! alas ! our country's vote has put on sack- 
cloth and ashes, and lies dead within the tomb (of 
honesty). 

The boy gave these eight noodles a rest. Then 
again and again drew his bow. At it these eight 
deadheads went jumping. 

Qne old fellow laughed so loud and so long that 
he rattled all his teeth out ; and on the floor they 
lay like flakes of dirty snow ! 

Another spun his wig off, and the hairs kept float- 
ing like so many live snakes ! 

One old bradall — as sharp a tool as was ever 
pointed, used by all the political hucksters to do 
their dirty work — got stuck fast on the wall, — so 
fast, indeed, it would take a saint from glory to 
draw him thence ! 

. They became at last so uproarious, so hilarious, 
that they tumbled headlong pell-mell on the floor, 
and rolled over and over each other like so many 
fat porpoises! 

The grease ran in rivers around the room. AH 
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the law-tricks and crafts of ptatesmanship of their 
lives oozed out; and jou might have supplied a 
hotel with tallow candles for a century ! 

At last our boy stopped ; and, on mature reflec- 
tion, thought he had been wasting his music on mere 
nonentities! And he exceedingly regretted spend- 
ing any time on such mushrooms of manhood, such 
efSgies of men, mioh clowns of statesmanship ! 

He bowed his head to his fiddle, imploringly, and 
placed his hand on his heart, begging pardon of it, 
for his entertaining such pigmies; and promised in 
the future never to degrade the sacred fairy music 
on such sans-ciUlottes of the law. 

Then the boy mused to himself. Is there a man in 
all America? And he wondered if the earth could 
answer the solemn question ! 

He stayed a few weeks in Squashtown, and heard 
the wild menagerie howl about patriotism, when 
their only desire was plunder, — quarrel about the 
spoils, dictate to their master, and get snubbed for 
their pains ! 

One day there was a great gathering of fools, to 
see ii lie made law ! 

A very noble-looking man in appearance, in form, 
with all the outside grandeur of a man, got up, and 
the crowd placed on his head a fool's-cap crown. 

The boy looked on as in a dream. Are the sov- 
ereign people asleep, or only half-witted? 

He drew his bow across three strings. You 
ought to have seen that fooFa-cap crown dance and 
bob about I 
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The owner began to dance, too. He ducked hk 
head north and south, east and west, to gain ap- 
plause from all ; and his mouth grinned from ear to 
ear. His whole body became one sublime grin. 

Now it is a fancy of mine whether it was with the 
people, or at them. That is a conundrum the naticHi 
must solve ! 

The boy suddenly drew his bow fiercely, wildly, 
madly 1 He drew it with all his soul. That crowd 
heard the wild, dulcet, passionate music, and began 
to leap high in the ah*, — whirled like lightning, — 
shook like jelly, — till a spirit from another world 
gazing at them would say, '^ Behold a race of 
lunatics!" 

SCOTCH MAC, THE BEWTFCHED LAWYEB; OB, THB ICAOIO 

SILVER CANE. 

The children were so much pleased with this, that 
they all cried, — 

" Tell us another lawyer-story ! " 

"Are lawyers so mean? Do they slander dead 
men?" asked a little urchin. 

"Do they bother old women? What base crea- 
tures!" said a little girl. 

" Yes, my children. A tricky lawyer is the mean- 
est thing on earth! They do all kinds of dirty 
actions, under the cover of the law, so that you 
can not touch them, or get any redress. The honest 
community should shim them as a plague." 

This Scotch Mac lived in a great city; and by % 
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mean trick got hold of a false claim against a lone 
old woman of eighty. 

She was also sick and lame ; and all but a soulless 
lawyer would have pitied her. 

The lawyer had a heart of stone, a callous soul, 
devoid of honor, dignity, or manhood. 

This poor woman lived many miles away; yet she 
had to leave her home, and come to see this wicked 
lawyer. She was friendless, childless, without money, 
and scarcely managed to live. 

This lawyer charged so high for his fees, that the 
old woman said she could not procure the money. 

"PU take no less!" said our grasping lawyer. 
"And be quick about it, or else I'll put the screws 
on you ! " 

The old woman began to weep, wring her hands, 
crying,-^ 

"Alas! alas! what shall I do?" 

Finally she got on her knees, and begged this 
grasping lawyer not to persecute her. 

He flung her away from him in a dreadful pas- 
sion, and swore he'd have his money, or he would be 
the death of her; and in a fury rushed out of the 
room. 

The old woman was bowed down with grief, and 
moaned sadly. 

Suddenly she felt a tap on her shoulder. Looking 
around, half bewildered through her blinding tears, 
she saw a little grotesque imp, with a silver cane in 
biflhand, 
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He was dressed in scarlet cloth, and looked like a 
little monkey ; for he gambolled around the room, 
made queer mouths at her, ducked from side to side, 
and tumbled head over heels in glee. 

Then he tugged at her dress, and whirled his sil- 
ver cane in his hand, like a shillalah. 

He came slyly up to her, and tucked her under the 
chin, patted her old wrinkled checks, and grinned as 
he looked into her eyes. At first the good old lady 
was frightened; but as he seemed harmless and 
friendly, she gradually got used to him, and asked 
what it all meant. 

The imp grinned and capered ; and with his silver 
cane he pointed at the lawyer just gone out 

"What have you got to do with him?" 

"Much! much! very much!" echoed tiie imp. 
"Isn't he a base skunk?" 

" Why, a skunk would be ashamed to act so 
meanly! A skunk is a gentleman to him!" 

"How dares he thus to trouble the widowed and 
the old? Oh, I forgot! He is a lawyer! like a 
jackall he scents the refuse of tlie dead ! But PU 
be even with him ! " said the imp. " I saw the whole I 
He thinks to cover up his mean tricks, and prey 
upon the defenceless! But he is watched! His 
time will come ! There is a rod in pickle for him. 
Our good fairy, who watches over old women, saw 
what was going on; and her heart melted with pity. 
As I am her aide-de-camp, she sent me hither widi 
this magic silver cane, to beat this lawyer into de- 
ccncy and manhood. 
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"Old lady, FIl tell you its uses, and its power. It 
is yours for five years. When you have it with you, 
you and it become invisible; and it endows you for 
the time with both strength and youth. 

"When you twirl it in the air, it will come down 
like a rattan on the shoulders, legs, or arms, of any 
who abuse you, or trouble you, or displease you. 

"The fairy knew you was an honest old woman; 
or else she would not have given this prize to you. 
She knew very well you would never abuse your 
power. She knew you would pummel judge, lawyer, 
and jury, who forgot to do their duty, or who pro- 
longed a case to make dishonest fat fees, played mean 
trils, or who wore out the patience of honest men. 

"If you twirl it very lightly, the blow will be very 
slight; but if you twirl it fast and furiously, the 
blows will descend thick and fast, and strong, and 
make all jump with the pain." 

The old lady thanked him, and dried her eyes; and 
the imp, with a gay toss of his head, vanished. 

"Now, Mr. Lav^erl I'll see if I can. not give you 
as much trouble as you have me. I'll bring you to 
your p's and q's, or else I do not know anything. 
You'll never bother lone old women after this, and 
dog people after their death. You'll not scent car- 
rion, to fatten your purse and gratify your appetites ! " 

Just then the lawyer returned. 

"You here, old granny 1 Begone 1 Fm sick of 
b^gars ! " 

The old lady took up the cane, and twirled it in 
the air vigorously, just as the lawyer had raised hia 
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pen to write a deed. The pen flew upon the floor, 
and he felt of his arm with his hand. Down came 
the cane on his knackles, knocking the skin off. He 
jumped up in a fury, when the cane fell around his 
legs in quick rappings that made him howl with 
pain. 

Faster and faster twirled the cane, pointing now 
to his arms, then to his legs, anon at his shoulders; 
and a shower of blows rained on him incessantly. 
He raved, he swore, he blasphemed ; he ran howl- 
ing around the room, like a maniac; gnashed his 
teeth, tore his hair, tugged wildly at his beard, and 
rolled over and over upon the floor! The old lady 
stopped; and the lawyer trembled with cxliaustion. 

" My God ! " he cried, " what is this ? What does 
it mean? I see nothing; yet I feel all over my body 
a series of vile spiritual rappings! The oflBce is 
haunted ! By Jove, I'll move to-morrow ! Fll sue 
the landlord for assault ! Somebody's got to pay for 
this ! " he snarled with his teeth, like an angry cur. 

One day he met a lady in the street, and was just 
going to bow to her, when, across the street, the old 
lady happened to pass. She twirled her silver cane, 
and pointed to his legs. If fell swift and strong 
across them, and he pitched headlong against the 
lady. She thought him drunk, and called the police. 

"Take off the wretch!" she cried, in vexation. 
" Lock him up ! He's drunk I " 

So Scotch Mac was dragged to jail, remonstrating 
loudly. " I am a respectable lawyer, I tell you ! It 
IB all amistakel" 
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^'C!ome along with you!" said old Brassbntton, 
"or Fll give you a rap on the head." 

Mac held back all the way, gave infinite trouble, 
continually saying, — 

"Fll make you smart for this! Til take the law 
of you 1 Let me go, you police ruffian I " 

The only answer to this was three raps on the 
head, making three black bunches upon it, calming 
his fury very much. 

Meanwhile a great crowd of ragged boys followed, 
shouting, — 

" Hurrah for the drunken lawyer ! Wants to kiss 
and hug the girls, does he ? What a monster ! 
What an ogre ! Pitch into him, old three hundred I " 
as they slyly ran up, and puUcd the policeman's 
coat-tails. 

At last Mac was in prison (where he ought to 
have been long ago, for his rascalities); and it gave 
him a world of trouble to explain matters, and get 
out again. 

Mac, by some chicanery, had got a poor clerk in 
limbo; and the man, by hook and by crook, had got 
together $25 to pay him. By some means the old 
lady had got wind of this, and appeared just at the 
time the clerk handed it to the lawyer. 

It was in the park; and just as the clerk handed 
it to the lawyer, the wind being high, down came 
the cane on the tatter's arms. They fell, as if 
broken; and the bills, being of one dollar denominar 
tion, scattered in all directions. 
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The loafers and ragged urchins dived pell-mell for 
the spoils. Mac ran hither and thither, like mad, — 
his coat-tails flying in the breeze, — his hat cutting 
up sundry capers with the wind, before it landed in 
the gutter,— his face red as a beet,— and puffing 
and blowing like a porpoise ! 

He shook his fist at the sly rogues, losing half of 
his money, and shouted, " Police ! Police ! " till he 
was hoarse. No police were in sight. 

He was putting the remaining notes in his pocket- 
book, when the magic cane with great force thumped 
him on the back, dashing him headlong on the 
ground, when a loafer stole it, with $100 in it, 
besides the $1 notes left. 

Before the lawyer could sufficiently recover to see 
what he had lost, down came the cane again, and 
again he fell. So a dozen times he fell, beneath 
the raps of the cane, — the dirty and ragged crowd 
dancing around him like wild Indians. 

All thought liim drunk. Meanwhile one called a 
policeman, who grabbed him roughly, gave liim a rap 
on the nose, drawing the ruby, — jerking him as if 
he was a fire-engine; and, proud as a peacock, 
marched him off to the station-house, Mac crying 
continually, — 

" I want my money ! I want my money ! You 
old police bully, Fll make you pay $1000 for my 
broken nose ! " 

The policeman winked at the crowd, as if it was 
a good joke; and gave him a punch between the 
shoulders, almost breaking the spine I 
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Then looking around as if he was a hero, and 
strutting more proudly than ever, like a successful 
warrior he led his captive to the station-house, half 
dazed with his troubles. The poor, apparently half- 
witted lawyer, was locked up for the night; and he 
found, by actual experience, the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard. 

The judge fined hiin $10, and gave him a curtain 
lecture on sin and drunkenness, and made the law- 
yer promise a reformation, who inwardly swore to 
be even with him. 

"Look at me, and follow my sober example I" 
said the judge, while his fiery red nose looked very 
much like a rum-cask ! 

For a week the lawyer was unwell, and lost the 
fees of his l)U8iness, and his poor bones ached ! 

A gentleman living next door to him had a barrel 
on the sidewalk filled with ashes. The lawyer 
passed by one day, and a strong wind blew the ashes 
in his eyes. Mac was terribly \vroth, and exclaimed, 
" m fix you, my man ! " 

So he sued the gentleman for $1000 damages! 
Mac was big-minded, and always believed in large 
figures. The case was brought up before Judge 
Kattlebrain, — a great gun of one of the courts. 

The old lady was there to see the fun, with her 
magic silver cane, — ^being invisible, you know. The 
lawyer had just lifted his hands to tell about liis sore 
eye, its terrible pain, and being unfit to attend to 
business for a week, when tlie cane rapped him over 
the knuckles furiously. He danced about Uke o. 
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live eel in a hot pan, till the judge thought him be- 
witched! Mac cried "Oh! oh!" as he rubbed his 
hands together. 

After silence was restored, Mac, sore from the 
pain and red in the face, began to bellow about his 
case. Down came the magic cane on his legs, 
doubling liim up like a ball, and rolling him on the 
floor. He got up, dumbfounded ; and was surprised 
to see no one near. 

After apologizing to the court (who thought him 
drunk, or crazy), he again said he must have a salve 
for his sore eye; and a $1000 note was the only 
medicine that could cure it ! 

"How dare gentlemen place ash-barrels on the 
walk ? How dares the wind blow them on respec- 
table people passing? How dare those ashes enter 
my tender eyes, — the eyes of a great light of 
the law? 

"If I must suffer for the folly of others, they 
must pay for it. And, though I can not sue the 
wind, or the ashes, I can sue Mr. Bamboozle, who 
must pay $1000 for the assault, or Til raise the 
roof off every law-court in America ! One thousand 
dollars alone can heal my eye and my wounded 
honor, — the honor of a great luminary of justice! 
It must pay, also, for my loss of business ! 

"Judge, this is a case that touches the dignity of 
our profession! If vile ashes can blind us, how 
can we administer justice? Sir, the safety of our 
government demands my success! What would 
^aremments be without law? How can the law be 
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administered without lawyers? Tell me that, Mr. 
Rattlebrain?" 

The judge assented, with great dignity; and 
looked upon him as almost a second Moses ! 

" Sir, the safety of lawyers is necessary to carry 
on our great constitution ! Su*, this fine must be 
paid, to teach Bamboozle the sacred divinity that 
doth hedge one of the sacred servitors of the law ! 
The honor of our noble profession is at stake I Shall 
an old ash-barrel be allowed to assault, without re- 
straint, one of its most respectable members? Tell 
me that, Mr. Rattlebrain ! I appeal to you, — to you, 
as the bright and shining light of all honor, — the 
glory, the sun, of your profession 1 To you I appeal 
against this trading old Bamboozle, who is a mere 
store-peddler of colored rags called dry-goods ! " he 
said, as he loftily turned up his nose to the stars. 

Mac was about to wave his stately head in an 
extra cozening respectful bow to the judge, when 
down came the magic wand so fiercely that Mac 
danced, as if possessed, a wild Irish jig, — when an 
extra thump struck hun, and keeled him on the 
floor. 

Old Rattlebrain could stand it no longer. 

"Is the man drunk? Take him away! The case 
is adjourned till Mac comes in sober!" 

Mac got up in an awful fury, and exclaimed, — 

"Mr. Rattlebrain! hear me, or I'll impeach you! 
You deprive me of my rights! I am as sober as you 
are, you old political bummer!" 

"You lie!" retorted the judge. 
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" I'll take tlmt from no man ! No, not even from 
a judge ! " 

So he off and hit old Rattlebrain on the nose! 
The claret ])iirst forth in a stream; and the judge, 
while holding his handkerchief to catch the ruby 
flood, roared t^iit, — 

"Away with him! Fine him for contempt of 
court! I'll commit you, — you drunken, impudent 
pettifogger ! A year in jtiil will sober you, I guess!'* 

Mac, in a great fury at this, and beside Iiimself 
Mnth anger, kicked the judge in the rear, sending Iiim 
sprawling like a lobster. 

Old Rtittlcbrain forgot his judgeship, his dignity, 
his court, and pitched into Mac like a wild tiger. 
Thereupon, Ma(; used his teeth freely, and bit oflF 
the judge's nose, as he was exceedingly fond of 
steak ! 

The judge caught Mac by the ear (in retaliation), 
and it was off in a jiffy, — tasting, no doubt, like a 
slic« of Bologna sausage. 

"With tooth and nails they had jm awful set-to; 
and it took five policemen to separate them. 

It got into the papers, and both became the butt 
of the wits for a month, who dined finely on the 
judicial sauce! For a long time, the judicial man- 
eaters clung to their names. 

Mac had to give the judge $5,000, as a sop to his 
wounded dignity, as hush-money; to stop the suit, 
and overlook the contempt of court ! 

Mac was quite genteel, dressed finely, and was 
sweet on the girls. So one night he went to a party. 
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The old lady, with her silver cane, was there, too. 
He went up to a blooming girl, and requested of her 
the pleasure of a dance. All smiles and sugared 
compliments, he was about to begin, as he took her 
hand, — when down came the cane like lightning, and 
broke his arm ! 

Mac was crazy with the pain and mortification. 
He sent for a hack to take him home; and by that 
accident sustained a month's delay in business, and 
was compelled to pay $500 fees to a celebrated sur- 
geon to cure his arm. 

These unaccountable mishaps, so smgular, set him 
to thinking; and he thought himself haunted by an 
evil spirit. And in every old woman he saw a suc- 
cession of blows; for he well remembered the old 
lady disappeared just at the time he received his 
continual rappings ; and he thought her spirit from 
the grave had arisen to punish him. He became 
crazy on this subject, and did not dare ever after- 
ward to approach an old woman, except with respect; 
and often, as a penance, he sought out old women 
and aided them. 

In the future, my children, I may give you 
other adventures of Scotch Mac, — very curious and 
funny, but I now must end. 

" Do tell us," they all cried, " a robber story." 
Well, my children, Pll tell you one about 

THE SPANISH NOBLE ; OB, THE BOBBER-CHIEF. 

In the days of the robber-knights, when wander- 
ing bands scoured the country iar ^cadi ni^idx^^^^^ 
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each castle was an armed citadel, and the neighbor- 
ing barons were continually warring with each other, 
when it was not safe to take the nearest journey 
without an armed escort, when merchants traveling 
from place to place were always armed and under 
the protection of some friendly baron, — in such 
times the events of our story happened. 

A lady was riding through a vast forest, slowly, 
with a few retainers. At this period it was thought 
safe to travel, as no robber exploits had been heard 
of for a long time. 

Suddenly from a mountain pass just at the 
edge of the forest, which our party had nearly trav- 
ersed, sprung a band of armed men, who attacked 
with great fury this lady's escort. They all wore 
helmets; and were so disguised as to be unrecog- 
nizable in the future. 

The men were slain; and the lady swooned with 
affright. Then suddenly, from an opposite direction, 
a black charger came rushing on with the speed of 
the whirlwind, and a gigantic man in fuU armor 
hurled himself with resistless fury upon the robbers, 
scattering them like chaff before the wind. 

He gently took the lady in his arms, and brought 
her to a Uttle stream near by, and bathed her fore- 
head and face; and by soothing influences reassured 
her of her life and safety. 

The stranger-knight raised his visor and showed % 
man about forty years of age, of extraordinary beau- 
ty, though dark and swarthy in complexion, with 
wondronB brilliant eyes; but a deep, broad sear, 
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from the forehead to the eye, near the temple, gave 
him a strange, and some thonght a pecnliar, sinister 
look. 

His voice, though deep and commanding in its 
tones, was also sweet and melodious; and he had the 
rare power to make it low and soft as a whisper. 
His gentle, persuasive, winning tones, completely 
conquered Bertha's timidity; and she thanked him 
for his bravery, courtesy, and kindness. 

The stranger gallantly lifted the lady's hand to 
his lips, and bowed low in acknowledgment. She 
looked around for her escort. All were dead except 
one. He had been left for dead, but was only 
stunned. On recovering consciousness, with great 
presence of mind, he waited till all the robber band 
was gone ; then, while the stranger and lady were 
engaged, he had washed his head in a little rill near 
by, and now was quite recovered, except a heavy, 
dull pain, the result of the blow. 

"Well, Gotlieb," the lady said, " I am right glad 
you are saved." 

"So am I, lady, with your kind permission," an- 
swered Gotlieb. 

"Ride on," said the lady, "for the day is nigh 
spent." 

"What! alone!" said the stranger. "That can 
not be ! Though pressed for time, Pll see you safe 
at home. I was going on important business to 
Baron Wolfgang's castle." 

"Wolfgang!" echoed the lady. "Oh, joyful 
news! I am his daughter;' and my good father wilL 
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right royally welcome the preserver of his daughter's 
honor and her life." 

"Thanks, fair lady, for your speech, and your 
kind intentions. It gives me double pleasure to 
hear that you are the baron's daughter. Sirrah, fol- 
low beliind; and keep a sharp lookout, lest some 
wandering robber cross our path unawares." 

So they journeyed on together without hindrance, 
till the castle-walls appeared. 

The stranger looked up in apparent surprise at the 
great size, strength, solidity, and grandeur of the 
castle. 

"It is a noble pile," remarked the stranger; "and 
T)f great antiquity, no doubt." 

"Yes," said Bertha, "it is a thousand years old; 
and our first ancestor built the pile." 

"Your father, then, owns all the land we see." 

" Yes ; for miles around. He is the greatest noble 
in these parts, and possesses the most numerous 
retainers." 

"I am right well pleased to know such a gallant 
gentleman; and still more pleased," bowing oonr- 
teously, " to know his daughter." 

The stranger seemed like a Spaniard, of great dig- 
nity of demeanor, yet with a gentle suavity very 
winning and persuasive. 

The drawbridge was lowered, and they all passed 
within the castle. 

The baron was a bluff, fair man, with a bold blue 
eye, frank of demeanor, with an open, warlike look, 
and vexj soldierly in his bearing, stout, and strong. 
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He heartily thanked the stranger for his gallantry, 
and bade him welcome. 

"Let me look upon you as a son," said he, "as my 
daughter is my only child ; and all within and with- 
out the castle is at your good pleasure, brave sirl" 

The stranger replied with dignity and with thanks. 

There was one eye that looked on this scene with 
not only misgiving and mistrust, but also with 
stealthy, lowering looks, and jealous glances. It was 
Bertha's cousin Otho, — a gallant youth, the best 
shot and rider in the country, and betrothed to her, 
as their lands united, and the fathers of both had 
destined them for each other. 

Otho's heart sank within him as he saw the 
pleased look of Bertha, as the stranger apparently 
gazed on her with more than admiration; and he 
saw her eye droop beneath his powerful impassioned 
glances. 

A deep antipathy filled his soul ; and he instinct- 
ively felt they were to be bitter foes, — that like a 
snake this stranger would coil around this fair girl's 
heart, and fascinate her to her ruin, and rob him of 
his dearest love. 

"What! Otho! No welcome to your cousin I" 
said Bertha, just then seeing him. 

Otho mantled his jealousy as well as he could 
before the stranger's eye, who gazed on him 
haughtily, and with keen scrutiny. Otho advanced, 
and greeted his cousin warmly. 

"Our guest, Otho, — the savior of my life I" 
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They distantly bowed to each other, — the 
stranger feeling the same repulsion as did Otho. 

"Come, Otho! Come, sh-I" 

" Francisco I am called," replied the stranger. 

"You must be friends; since, next to my father, 
you two, of all the world, are dearest to me." 

And she blushed. 

Otho did not like her allusion, and he scowled, — 
he so frank and open-hearted. But love is a queer 
disease, and often jaundices the souls of the best. 

Otho again gazed covertly at the stranger, and 
noticed his scar particularly. 

" It seems to me," he mused to himself, " I have 
seen that face somewhere. Was it in battle? I 
well remember that scar! Those deep, passionate, 
strange, and powerful eyes. Well, no matter I I 
can not place him yet; but I must watch Imn. I 
like him not. 

" He is a vulture in our dove's cote. He bides us 
no good ! I feel it in my soul ! There is something 
mysterious about him. He is plotting some strange 
intrigue. It is very unlucky he saved Bertha's life. 
She is of a romantic turn ; and his grand bearing, 
and soft, deep voice, will steal her heart away from 
me; or at least 'twill dazzle her fancy and bewilder 
her senses. 

"Most certainly he has a lordly beaidng, and 
formed as if born to command ; but there is some- 
thing stealthy in his glances, as if ever on the watch, 
and I saw his eyes gleam as he looked arouad and 
scanned closely every object. 
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"There is a strange look of plunder in his eye, or 
I am no judge of men ; yet his mien is right gallant, 
noble, and courteous. 

"I'll go ask Gotlieb how they met. You say he 
came just in the very nick of time ? That is strange ! 
And the robbers gave way before him immediately? 
I like it not ! It looks like acting I No others were 
seen on his side ? " 

"No; not a man I" 

" Was he absolutely alone ? " 

"Yes, sir, — alone!" 

"It looks mysterious! FU question yonder 
knight; yet do it frankly, to disarm suspicion. Sir 
Francesco ! Italian, I believe ! " 

"No; I am of Spanish descent. I hear the baron 
has merchant retainers; and on my estates are 
retainers also, in that line of business. I wish a 
bond between us for our joint benefit, as the late 
wars have sadly despoiled my purse ; and I have no 
doubt the baron is in the same position. I have 
letters of proof for the baron, with absolute vouch- 
ers for my person and station." 

" You were lucky, Sir Knight, to be just in time." 

And he keenly, yet quietly, waited his answer. 

"I was leisurely riding through the forest, and I 
heard shouts of the attack. It sounded like the drum 
and bugle to a soldier's ear. I spurred my charger 
like lightning, to be in at the melee. I was sur- 
prised to find a lady in the strife; and, just in time, 
hewed her assailants down." 

Apparently satisfied, Otho bowed and left V&ku 
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For weeks the stranger lingered, rode f ai- and wide, 
and scoured the country in all directions. With 
wonderful skill and tact he drew from the baron a 
knowledge of his wealth, his revenues, number of 
his retainers, and all connected with his lineage. 

He keenly noticed, also, the different roads, group- 
ings of forests, rise of ground, and all positions 
for attack and defense. He roamed through the 
castle, under pretense of great admiration for this 
noble old pile of masonry and skill. 

The baron led him through its subterranean arches, 
and showed him its dungeons, till the whole castle 
became as well known to the stranger as to the 
owner. 

Daily, with tales of adventure, his knowledge of 
chivalry, his stories of love and romance, his songs 
and liis guitar, his exploits on the battle-field, and 
deep, constant, respectful devotion to our Bertha, he 
was fast supplanting Otho in her susceptible heart, 
already filled with admiration and gratitude. 

His magnificent, imposing form, awed her; and 
there was sometliing in the unfathomable depths of 
his dark magnetic eye, that held her as with a charm. 
It cast a spell over her; and she was captive to that 
powerful nature, that overawed her gentler, weaker 
spirit. 

Otho was on nettles, and grew pale and thin. He 
wandered restlessly and uneasily around, watching 
with a lynx-like eye all her glances, all her motions, 
all her wanderings, but yet rarely met her. He ex- 
cused iiimself as being on hunting or warlike ezpe- 
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ditions, as rumors filled the aii' o£ recent robberies 
not far distant; and they all seemed to center aromid 
the mountain-pass before mentioned. 

"Strange!" Otho said. "He saved her around 
this mountain-pass; and since then the robberies 
have commenced ! 

" Gotlieb says he saw him one dark night meet a 
man, all armed from head to foot, about midnight 
(Gotlieb had a raging toothache, and could not sleep, 
so he arose and walked forth) beneath a large forest- 
tree. They sat down against the trunk, and spoke 
in a foreign lingo, and in very low tones. What does 
it mean? Miscliief is afoot! I believe yon dark 
stranger is the robber mountain-chief! I'll watch 
more closely, or else he'll steal my dove away. 

"Beware!" he hissed in his clenched teeth. "If 
thou art a cannon vulture, I'll prove a lordly eagle, 
and pounce upon you! Beware, Francisco! My 
northern coolness and alertness may yet be a match 
for your southern subtlety and black deceit ! 

" To-morrow he goes on business, he says. What 
business ? He pretends merchandise ! By my life, 
I believe 'tis a cloak, — a villainous blind! Some 
dark scheme he is plotting in his Spanish brain I 
Let love be my guide : I'll yet unearth this southern 
wolf that would swoop away our forest flower. 

"Oh, Bertha! thou art lost to me!" he exclaimed, 
in his agony. " If my suspicions prove not true, I 
am lost forever! Then farewell life, and hope, 
and love ! " 

And he stamped his foot in impotent rt^j^^H^V^i^ 
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a tear silently stole down his cheek, as attestation 
of his misery. 

"But I'll watch! Ha, here comes Gotlieb! Do 
you like yon dark stranger ? " 

" No ! " he answered. ' " Though he is free of 
purse, and pays well to gain our good will, we like 
not a foreigner to carry off our lily of tlie valley." 

" Well, then, be up betimes, booted and spurred, 
strongly armed, and slyly and with great caution 
follow yon dark stranger. I'll be behind at a safe 
distance, and meet you at the forks of the Two Oaks. 
You know the place ? " 

«Ay, sir, well!" 

"A purse of gold is your reward, if yon help me 
unearth yon dark fox, and show his doublings. Ee- 
member! fidelity and cunning, and gold is yours!" 

" I'll do my best, for nothing, for your own, and 
for Bertha's sake." 

"The stranger is to ride forth early and alone. 
Such was his will. It is strange he has no fear I 
Ah, his men must be posted on the road, to aid him 
in any encounter! 

"See, Gotlieb, if 'tis not so. Be careful! for the 
stranger has the eye of a lynx, as well as tiger and 
eagle, also ; and he'll pierce his path keenly, both far 
and wide, always on the alert. Be extra cautious; 
and again, as you have often done in the past, well 
earn your title of Gotlieb the Fox!" 

" I'll double and wind around him, never fear", in 
spite of his Spanish face and his dark eye I Well, 
^(Ood-night." 
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" GotKeb! be up early with your men. . Oaution 
them to be secret, and we can yet checkmate this 
proud stranger, who thinks ah*eady, by his mien, the 
castle is his I " 

The stranger was followed. Otho's fancies proved 
true. He met quietly, at different points, an armed 
man; and Gotlieb saw Otho at the oaks. 

" My fancy is correct, you see," said Otho. " What 
shall we do?" 

" Wait," said Gotlieb. " He is to return in a few 
weeks. Let us plan together some scheme." 

"Who of our retainers are absolutely quick, fleet, 
alert, and sure?" 

Gotlieb mentioned four. 

"Well, let us all ride as though going on some 
grand hunt. I'll ask leave of the baron." 

Leave was granted ; and all five next day rode out 
into the forest with Otho, very slowly and carefully 
noting all the tracks which led to the mountain cave. 

At a safe distance they picketed their horses, and 
walked on foot. By waiting two or three dajrs 
around, and watching, they saw at last Francisco 
himself come forth, robed in solemn black, on a black 
charger; and after him a long train of men, in sable 
robes also, one after another, armed to the teeth. 

" Ha, Sir Robber ! Caught at last 1 " 

And Otho hid on the ground, and shook his hand 
menacingly. It was near night. 

"Some marauding expedition, I suppose. ITp, 
men! and follow him; and when they attack, join 
in the melee; and Fll single out our atrsxk^^^^sd^ 
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wound him, so that in the future I can not only 
recognize him, but ako prove it. He is slower than 
I am with the sword, for I saw him fence with the 
baron. Though he is a bold swordsman, I know a 
trick he does not dream of; and Fll run him through 
tlie sword-arm, and make a scar all his cunning can 
not conceal. 

They saw Francisco attack a caravan of mer- 
chants. Otho mixed in the fight, unobserved, and 
attacked the stranger hand to hand. He ran his 
sword to the hilt through his arm; and then turned 
and fled, before he had recovered. 

It was months before Francisco returned. He 
made a fine, plausible excuse ; and Otho noticed his 
arm was not so free as usual. A certain stifPness 
was seen in his manner of handUng it. 

"Ah, Sir Fox, we have got you!" Otho cried, in 
glee ; " and Bertha is mine ! How to manage it, — 
that is my scheme." 

He set Gotlieb on the watch, who slept by day, 
and at night stealthily watched all the posterns and 
the woods around. At three different times he saw 
the stranger leave the castle, near midnight; for by 
command of the baron he had its entire freedom at 
all times, unquestioned. 

Each time he met an armed man beneath the 
shadows of the trees ; but they spoke in Spanish. 

" Gotlieb, we must learn what they say. Do you 
know of any one who speaks Spanish?" 

"Let me see! Oh, I remember a fellow who was 
once in the Spanish wars for a year or so, — a brave 
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fellow, 06 true as steel. We were once bica?io com- 
erado8j as the Spanish say; but he belongs to a 
neighboring baron. You, Sir Otho, might buy his 
service from his master; for I know he is just now 
pinched in purse. What say you, sir?" 

" rU do it," Otho said. " I'll ride forth to-morrow. 
By my life, 'tis wcU thought of! We can unearth 
this daring wolf, and make him show his hand." 

The man was secured, sworn to fidelity, and 
pledged a princely reward, if he succeeded. He 
proved an alert, quick, and secret spy. 

One very dark night he saw the stranger leave 
the castle. He followed him, stealthily ; and beneath 
a huge tree saw liim accost an armed man. 

They both sat down upon the ground. The spy 
hid in the thick shadows near by. 

"Well, Pedro, how goes on our band?" 

" All right, sir ! And you. Sir Francisco, is the 
castle ours?" 

" Ay, with your good help, and that of your band. 
You see the marriage is fixed, and the baron has 
invited, far and near, all to the wedding; but he 
dreams not of danger, and will prove an easy prey. 
It is to be a glorious feast. Wine will flow in riv- 
ers ; all will be unstrung, and an easy conquest to 
our bold mountain men ! Ha, by St. Jago ! in the 
very midst of the dance, song, and jest, we must 
pounce upon all the avenues to the castle, and hold 
them; seize upon the armory; overpower the sen- 
tinelsy who will be oft their guards and cardesB; 
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possess the dungeons; and guard every avenue of 
entrance and exit. 

" Oh, 'twill be a brave plunder 1 Jewels rare, csosily 
laces, splendid dresses, magnificent armor, the wealth 
of an empire will be our pay! The bride's. troua- 
seau alone will be a prince's ransom ! " 

And he rubbed his hands in glee, with a wild 
laugh that sounded strangely amid those dark shades. 

" Your men are solemnly pledged to abstain from 
drink ? After all is over, then comes the wassail, — 
the feast, gold, and beauty. Remember, not a drop 
till all is over. Are they all sworn?" 

" Yes, brave sir ! And oflBcers are placed in com- 
mand, who never yet failed in duty or discipline." 

"Have a large body of men near the castle, in 
case of an enemy, — all armed from head to foot, ay, 
doubly armed, — as a reserve. Within the castle I 
have sounded a few, who have sworn fidelity by 
promise of great reward. When the castle-bell tolls 
twice, — in deep, prolonged melody, — rush upon the 
guests, seize the castle at every point, and be master. 
You have your orders. Be strict; and if I succeed, 
I leave our band forever; and you thenceforth will 
be chief." 

The spy listened in amazement, almost stupefied* 

"The dark demon! — the bloody tiger! Is that 
your game?" 

They parted; and the stranger again entered the 
eastle. 

The spy saw Otho that night. 
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** There must be no delay," said Otho. "At early 
mom we must umnask all this to the baron." 

So he requested a private audience in a chamber 
where no eavesdropper could hear, and brought 
GotUeb and the spy with him. 

Otho frankly confessed how he had dogged the 
stranger, and how he had used the sword-trick to 
pierce his arm. 

"You know, baron, I learnt it in the late wars 
from the best master of fence in Europe. Watch 
the man, and see if his right arm is not stiU stiff and 
lamel" 

Then he told of the strange meetings in the forest; 
and the plan for seizing the castle, and all its 
treasure. 

The baron was thunderstruck ; and at first thought 
it the fancies of a lovesick man to ruin his rival. He 
was confounded, as in a dream; but as proof upon 
proof was so clearly placed before his eyes, he was 
convinced ; but commanded stem silence. 

"Let all go on," he said, "as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I'll drill my oldest and surest retainers in 
their duties. Each man shall wear armor beneath 
his holiday dress; and all be sternly commanded to 
sobriety on that day. The wine shall be weakened 
with water, and so diluted that few will get drunk. 

"I'll bring all my friends far and near to the 
feast, as if to show our guest my power and wealth. 

"All shall have their orders. A chosen ribbon 
shall adorn the arm of each man of our party, not 
oonspicnous, so that they may recognize each otke^i: x 
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"ITl have parties in the forest on the watch. The 
bell shall not toll. The false toller shall be seized 
and slain. No signal shall be allowed to be given 
to the robber bands. They will fall into confosiou ; 
and when a bugle sounds, our men at every point 
will seize them, and make them all prisoners. With- 
in and without, not a man shall escape. 

"We will guard ourselves at every point with all 
the strategy of war; and we'll see, Francisco, if our 
stolid German blood is not a match for your Spanish 
firel Away, Otho! I'll give you letters far and 
near. Be silent, active, and bold; and well yet 
outflank this desperado, and Bertha shall be the 
prize." 

Otho's eyes flashed fire, and his bosom heaved 
exultingly. 

"Victory and beauty be my motto; and by my 
good sword I'll win the prize, or be crowned by 
death!" 

All was prepared. The marriage day appointed. 
Bertha was in a glow of expectation. Far and wide 
was knowTi the union of the great Spanish grandee 
with our lily of the valley. 

The noblest of the realm were to be there. Even 
the emperor sent in his congratulations. It was to 
be a feast of unusual glory and wonder. 

All things were arranged with more tlitm usual 
magnificence. Francisco's presents to his bride 
were more than royal (lie expected to have them all 
back again). He himself appeared like an emperor, 
with a princely retinue; and amid that mighty 
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throng he appeared ahnost like a God, so grand and 
commanding was his look and bearing. 

All thought they had never looked upon so fine a 
specimen of manhood. His glorious outside attract- 
ed such deep and universal admiration; he moved 
80 majestically; and with such dignified courtesy re- 
ceived all congratulations. 

Fair maidens looked upon him with wonder; and 
many a pang pierced their hearts at Bertha's prize. 
She was showered with compliments. The bridal 
train was blazing with jewels; and it was a siglit of 
unusual splendor, that marriage-feast. 

All was in readiness. The bishop stood there in 
his robes of holy office; and many a churchman of 
high renown graced the scene with his presence. 

All was still as death. The hushed suspense was 
awful; for in the very hour of joy, and triumph, and 
wedded love, the hour of fate drew on; and Fran- 
cisco stood exultant, with haughty, gleaming eye, 
like a conqueror, beside the trembling, downcast, shy, 
modest Bertlia, whose heart palpitated fast. He 
was unconscious of the doom hanging over him. 

The ceremony was just begun. The bishop asked 
what cause there was tliat these two should not be 
joined together in lawful wedlock; and commanded 
them to speak then, or forever after be silent. 

At that awful moment a knight in black armor, 
with black helmet, and visor closed, strode forward, 
threw down his glove, and in deep, coarse tones, 
cried, — 
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" I forbid the marriage ! Francisco is false as hell ! 
— a recreant knight! — a robber-chief! — a bravo!" 

Just then, before Francisco could recover from 
his astonishment at this sudden and entirely un- 
looked-for apparition, he was seized from behind, 
bound hand and foot, and the bugle sounded. 

Out flashed the swords in combat; deep flowed the 
blood in torrents; and the wedding-hall resounded 
with the fierce shouts of the melee; but like a flash 
it was over, since the foe was taken aback with sur- 
prise at such marvelous precision, such quick apti- 
tude, such warlike skill. Tlie robbers were seized 
at every point, and completely disarmed. 

Bertha swooned, and was carried to her chamber. 

All the guests not in the secret were more than 
surprised. Not so the bishop; for he was warned 
beforehand of this stratagem, and so were all the 
most prominent visitors. 

The baron then told his story, and his plan to 
sweep away forever this robber-band, which had 
been long the pest of the country, far and near. All 

assented. 

Francisco's arm was uncovered; and the sword- 
wound scar shown to all the guests. . Otho explained 
how he received it, which Gotlieb and the rest at- 
tested to. 

Francisco was beaten in all his schemes, and com- 
pletely unmasked. He disdained, in his Spanisli 
pride, to say anything; but held aloof, in haughty 
reserve, and coldly and without speech suffered all. 
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Even his enemies admired liis lofty courage, his 
icy bearing, and his proud resolve. There was 
something in the man, with all liis faults, to com- 
mand respect. He had aimed at a Iiigh stake, and 
failed ; but even failure could not bend his grand, 
erect bearing, and his lofty pride. 

The robbers were hung; and Francisco, the chief, 
after death, was fastened to a high turret, and his 
body long swung in the air for the birds of prey to 
peck at, and a^ a warning to the surrounding 
country. 

Otho was exultant. Gotlieb got his gold, the spy 
his reward ; and Bertha slowly recovered from her 
swoon, and in time forgot her robber-knight. A 
year from thence, another feast of joy filled the 
castle-walls. The same company was present (not 
counting the robber-band); and Beii;ha and Otlio 
were the toast for miles around. All was joy and 
triumph. This ends my tale. 

THE ATINTRILOQUIST. 

I said I stuck to this ball ; but our urchin often 
visited the home of a young man near, and frequent- 
ly played with him, and threw his ball at him. One 
day while thus acting, the ball stnick on a button 
near his coat-pocket. That jar set me free; and I 
floated into his pocket, and lay there snugly en- 
sconced in the lining. 

This young man had the almost marvelous gift of 
ventriloquism ; but it was only known to a very few 
chosen friends, who kept it a secret. 
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I enjoyed many an hour o£ most delightful merri- 
ment on beholding liis tricks, his mimicry, and the 
ease of throwing liis voice anywhere he pleased. 

I well remember he once visited the Senate ; and 
a grave statesman, full of dignity and importance, 
got up to speak. 

" Mr. President : The finances, sir, — " (" are a great 
bugbear ! '' I shouted, in liis ear.) 

" Sir, what do you mean ? " said he, turning to a 
senator near. 

" Nothing, sir ! " he answered. 

"Fine ants, su*I" 1 suggested. 

"Sir, this is too much!" he said, turning to the 
same senator, who denied the soft impeachment. 

Tlien he began again. 

" The finances — "" (" are all a humbug ! " I uttered.) 

The statesman appealed to the Pi-esident, who 
brought down his mace with all the energy of a 
thousand shillalalis at once. 

Again he spoke. 

"The finjmces— " ("be dimmed!" sidd I.) 

Furious at this interruption, he swiftly thrust his 
ponderous hand tlu-ough the huge masses of his 
bushy locks, like an enraged lion, and thundered 
forth his mighty roar, that shook the Senate to its 
center, and made all the small fry tremble, when a 
little sharp-eyed man (from the East, I guess,) arose, 
and said a ventriloquist was in the house. All 
looked aroimd, surprised. Just then, I kept very 
still, I assure you. 
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After this explanation, the doughty senator arose 
again, and said, — 

"The finances — " ("are all in a muddle !" said I.) 

"Mr. Speaker, order this fellow out!" 

"Yes! 'tis easier said than done," I thought. 

Again silence was restored, when the great man 
essayed to expand his lungs. 

"The finances—" ("consult PliiUips and Butler!" 
I shouted, furiously.) 

He turned red as a turkey-cock's comb. His eye 
flamed forth lightning; and there was the look of 
annihilation in his wondering glances. The small 
fry huddled together, as if there was to be an earth- 
quake; and mute was the word all around. 

Plucky as a badger, he again arose to enlighten 
the nation. 

"The finances — " ("are the modern sphinx!" I 
whispered.) 

" What devil dares bO to distui'b the dignity and 
decorum of tlxis chamber ? " 

"The devil of a tongue!" I shouted, so that all 
the House could hear. 

At this the whole House became uproarious; and 
I thought bedlam was let loose 

Silence at last ensued; and our financial hero 
again blew his trumpet. 

"The finances — " ("are in Grant's coat-tail 
pocket!" I shouted.) 

This last load broke the camel's back; and, in- 
gloriously defeated, the illuminator of a nation 
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banged down in his seat like an old Koman batter- 
ing-ram. 

Then I imitated a rooster crowing triumphantly 
above the President's head, who looked up as if to 
receive a fresh-laid egg in his opened mouth. 

Then all the very grave and reverend seignors 
arose, and in solemn conclave consigned me to the 
devil. 

" Amen ! " I shouted, amid their weighty delibera- 
tions. 

The ventriloquist once visited a colored church. 
Its preacher was just about to pray. 

"Bress de Lor'," and was going to add "my 
brethren," (" and dis old darkey ! " I added.) 

He stopped, and looked bewildered. 

"Who say dat? " he asked. 

" Praise de— " ("debbil!" I whispered.) 

He jumped up, like a dancing-jack. 

"Who be goin' to disturb dis ar meetin'? Hey, 
honey ? " 

All was silent as death. 

" Press de President ob dis ar nation," (" and the 
whisky-ring ! " I suggested.) 

"Who dat debbil talkin' in my ear?" he ex- 
claimed, looking fiudously around. 

"Press dis congregashun," ("an'de money-bags!" 
I muttered.) 

"Who de root ob all ebil among dis ar people!" 

He went on, — 

"Press de rulers ob dis arcity," ("and the flying 
Dutchman \ " I joined in.) 
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"By golly!" he swore, in his wrath, "wot loafer 
do dis ? Who he be ? Whar he be ? " 

" In Santa Clans' toenail ! " I answered. 

He looked a shade darker, in his suppressed indig- 
Hation. Then he said, — 

"De Lor' gib you all blessin'I'' ("an' de babies!" 
I muttered.) 

" Oh, golly I dis am too much for dis ar darkey ! " 

A big negro got up and said, — 
. "A ventriloquist is practicing on our patience. 
Request all the whites present to retire." 

As I went out of the doorway I threw my voice 
almost to the dome, as if it hung in the very air. I 
spoke very slowly and solemnly, — 

" Praise de debbil and all his imps ! " 

"Lor' a massa!" screamed the old parson, "wot a 
wicked sinner is dat rascal ! " 

"Amen!" said L 

I once sat up in the second tier of a theater, near 
the stage. 

A great actor was bellowing like a bull-calf! He 
roared like an ocean storm, — blowed like a bellows, 
— shouted and puffed like a great north-easter! 
His chest heaved like the breathings of a whale ! 
He tore old English to tatters, — set the very air 
trembling, — and ripped up the passions to so many 
rags ! He was all roar and pantings, heavings and 
tremblings ! He looked like a big turtle floundering 
in a mud-puddle ! 

He shouted, "Down with the tyrant!" 

"Cut oflF his little finger!" awd L 
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He stopped, thunderstruck. I spoke this so no 
one but him could hear. 

"Sacrifice jdl for freedom!" 

" And a dish of turtle-soup I " I joined in. 

He stopped again. 

"Hang your banners — ("on the old church- 
steeple ! " I whispered.) 

Again he stood motionless; and the audience 
began to think him drunk or crazy. 

Once more he burst out, — 

" Arm ! arm ! — " (" with a lot of old broomsticks 1 " 
I softly insinuated.) 

The actor exclaimed, " This is too much 1 " and 
appealed to tlie audience. Some persons said they 
heard nothing. 

"You lie! — under a false impression!" I boldly 
shouted. 

They looked around in wonder. The actor said 
some whispering voice was continually interrupting 
him, and putting nonsense in his ear. 

Then I threw my voice all over the house, "Ha! 
ha! hal" first here, then there. 

"Put him out!" all echoed, and all was an uproar. 
I was weary, and so I left Demosthenes in his glory. 

One day I was sauntering in the park, and climbed 
a rock and lay down at my ease. About ten feet 
below me was a seat. 

Two young lovers sat down, and began billing and 
cooing like any other pair of turtle-doves. 

"idi, sweet Jemima! let me kiss — " ("your dried 
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"Do you mean to insult me?" said the indignant 
fair, rising angrily. 

" No ! On my honor, I said no such thing ! " 

" Who did, then ? I heard it plainly." 

"So did I!" 

He got up and looked around. His eyes were 
like corkscrews, and seemed to bore the very air; 
but he saw nothing but his own shadow, as I was 
safely concealed. 

" Oh, fair rose of beauty ! when shall it be our 
bridaWay?" 

"Next day after never!" I adroitly slipped in. 

"There it is again, that voice! Wlio can it be?" 

And they stored around, half fluttered. 

" The spirit of Venus, from the shades ! " said I. 

They looked at each other, nonplussed. 

"Oh, defir, Augustus! let it be — "("on Friday, 
— hangman's day !" I screamed.) 

They jumped up, really startled; and thought a 
demon haunted them, and nervously moved away. 

Just then a policeman came along. 

"Well, old star! I see you shine by day as well 
as by night ! " I yelled, in his ear. 

He looked amazed, on seeing nobody. 

" You were dnink last night, and ain't sober yet I " 

" By jiminy ! ye tould the truth that time, me boy ! 
In faith I was! head over heels, with bad wliiskey; 
and a murrain on that same ! Who the divil tould 
you?" 

"St. Patrick, me boy I" 

"Yon lie! yon damned ProteataxA\" 
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"Do I? Then it is upon the ground!" I re- 
torted. 

The glazed cap looked so sharply around, I 
thought I'd move; for he flourished his shillalah so 
fiercely, I saw a succession of raps in the air, and 
preferred these spiritual evolutions to raps on my 
head. So I got up and moved away. 

I saw a great lady, very proud and finely 
plumaged, sitting by her liege lord, in great state 
and dignity, perched up in front, to the wondering, 
admiring eyes, of all beholders, upon a seat of a 
very showy equipage, while behind sat a polished 
ebony in most elegant attire. 

" Oh ! " said I, loud enough for them all to hear, 
"Sambo, is that your valet and chambermaid in 
front?" 

They both stared in high disdain, and turned their 
aristocratic noBes, rosy like the dawn, toward the 
stars; and I thought a few of those sublime peepers 
of the heavens might appear in dishabille to give 
them welcome. 

"Sambo," I said, "how much wages do you give 
them?" 

They stared again. 

"Sambo, are you a miUionaire darkey, from the 
South? How do you like to ride in state? — to 
have such grand attendants?" 

I tell you those bedizened and feathered nabobs 
looked awful things, as if to bore a hole through the 
earth, and let in another deluge; but I was safe in 
the crowd. 
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JuBt then I saw a lady with a lapdog. 

"Oh, you little dear!" 

She looked around. 

"Is that your chosen darling?" 

"None of your business!" she said, snappishly, to 
a gentleman near. 

"What do you mean?" answered he, with indig- 
nant scorn. 

All at once I began to bow-wow, howl, and yell, 
terribly ! 

The dog whined in sympathy; and the lady took 
up her Apollo 'in her arms, as gingerly as if indeed 
a god, — looking daggers at the crowd, and searching 
keenly for another puppy ! 

" Oh, what a love you press to your soft heart, 
sweet Fitz James ! " 

The lady fairly foamed in anger, looking like a 
Nemesis to some future he. 

I thought her languid blood was aroused enough, 
and did not wish her to liave an apoplexy; so I 
sauntered off. 

I espied two dandies smoking, near a group of 
young ladies, ogling them, and thinking themselves 
the very pinks of creation, no doubt! I got very 
near, and said, — 

" You idle loafers ! how dare you smoke in a lady's 
presence? Where is your breeding?" 

They dropped their cigars quickly, and looked up 
amazed. 

"Who spoke?" 
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And they looked daggers at the pretty dears, who, 
all unconscious, were gaily chattering like so many 
magpies. 

One little miss retorted, — 

" We were not talking to you." Turning up her 
little pug-nose in supreme disdain ! 

"Oh, really, we beg pardon, then." 

"Do!" said I; "down upon yoiu' knees, you 
young tobacco-pipes ! " 

"Oh! what the devil is in the air, Fitz Bob! 
Didn't you hear it, — that voice?" 

" The angel's whisper ! " said I. 

"There it is again. Oh, I know now!" said the 
spruce Augustus. "It must be a ventriloquist 
around somewhere!" 

And they both smiled serenely, gave their fifteen 
hairs a delicate twist, a soft loving caress; and, with 
extreme unction, lit their mulatto stumps, and blew 
tlie odorous perfumes amid the ambrosial curls of 
those poll-parrots of Mother Eve, which floated over 
them like a halo of glory. So these Adonises 
thought, in the vigor of their sublime suctions. 

I sat down near a pair of young creatures, and 
heard them divinely discuss the form, body, shape, 
and outlines, of a dress. 

"Just think of it! Pa says the girls are all 
fools to carry such a burden, — just fifteen yards! 
* Why,' he says, ' in my young days, it was only eight. 
The women must be crazy! Why, you cany 
enough crinoline to sail a ship! And yon have 
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80 many tucks about you it would easily hide away 
a lover from the clutches of the law ! Why, you 
could carry ^ whole menagerie in your flounces ! ' " 

" The horrid man," said the other, " to tjdk so 1 " 

"It is false!" said I. 

" Do you talk that way to me ? I won't stand 
it ! " said the other. 

" Then sit it ! " said I. " Seats are plenty 1 " 

"Well, you called my father horrid!" - 

"And so he is!" 

"Well, I'll not associate with you any longer!" 

"Fool^!" said I, "to quarrel." 

They looked around in surprise. 

" Girls," said I, and they both stopped, " I am a 
ventriloquist!" 

They laughed, and made it up again ; and I left 
them discussing (like learned doctors of the laws), 
with wonderful furore^ Miss Sally's new pannier, 
which they siiid was all the style. 

I came across a party of Mynheers, — all beer and 
smoke, huge fellows, full of jollity, talk, and fun. 
I appeared to be about to join them. 

"Ho, old 1)eer-barrelsl Ho,* old meerschaums! 
Ho, old tobacco-pipes ! " 

" Vot for you insult us ? " said one, turning angrily 
upon a brace of police coming up. 

"None of your jaw, old English-breaker^!'* said 
one of the policemen, flourishing his club. 

This was too convincing an argument for our 
Dutch friends, and they calmed down agaiiii gpln^ 

4 
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tering about the impudence of the tain police, and 
their tarn chibs. 

I sauntered on, and took a seat beneath the arcade; 
and sitting at a table, ordered a glass of lemonade. 
The tables were full, and I had a grand time to ply 
my art. 

"Vaiter! vaiterl" 

And he came running up breathless. 

"Well, sir!" 

"I didn't order!" 

"Vaiter! vaiter!" 

Again he stopped, the perspiration streaming down 
(it was summer). 

"I want nothing, sir!" 

"Who makes a fool of me t" 

None answered. 

All at once, all over the room, "Vaiter! vaiter!" 
resounded. They kept running to and fro like mad ! 
They jawed each other, — jawed the people, — who 
in turn jawed them. They were all jaw, — regular 
jaw-l)reaker8. It made a general hubbub ! 

After this had settled down a little, I sent my 
voice from a sweet young girl before me. 

"Vaiter!" 

"Well, mam!" 

"Give us brandy, piping hot!'^ 

"We don't keep a rum-shop, maml" 

She blushed up to the very eyes. 

Then a big, portly gentleman, called out, — 

"Vaiter, some soup, with plenty of pepper in it I 

"Sir, we don't keep a soup-shop!" 
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The gentleman opened his mout]i in wonder. I 
thought he was ahout to swallow a turtle. 

Then I saw a dainty young exquisite sitting Dear, 
and looking very sweet on a lovely little Miss not 
far from me, bo I called, — 

"Vaiter! vait«r! Some molaseesKjandy for my 
dearie and rae 1 " 

"This is not a confectionery-shop, sir." 

They looked sheeptBh enough. 

"Vaiter!" the same couple called. 

"What now? I have not time to vait on your 
whims." 

"Two peanuts, to eat a philopoena with." 

"Sir, we don't sell less than a pint." 

Again, "Vaiter! vaiter!" was called. 

"Arc you soft?" said the waiter. " Vot <le matter 
wid you ! ' ' 

"A round heart, to give to my kdj'-lovel" 

" Your lady-love be damned !" said the indignant 
waiter; "keeping me chasing up and down for 
iiotliing ! ' ' 

" Vaiter ! " said I ; " a ventriloquist is playing hie 
trieks upon you!" 

"Oh, is that the game!" 

Then he begged pardon of the young conple, and 
all things went on smiling again. 

" Ventriloquist ! ventriloqtrist ! " went all tlirough 
the arcade. "Where is he? Who can he be ? " And 
they stared long enougli to see through a stone wall; 
but all in rain. I was in a gay humor that day, 
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and was merciless to poor waiters. If they had 
caught me, they would have choked me to death. 

After this I got into one of the park omnibases. 

"Stop!" I said. 

The driver stopped, but no one got out. 

Suddenly I imitated a bee; and kept buzzing 
around awfully, — in the ladies' eyes, the gent's noses, 
in the driver's ears, in the horse's mane, and around 
his head. 

"Damn the bee I" said the driver, lustily; and 
stopped to have a hunt, and catch the saucy insect. 
All was still as death. Then I began to fiy around 
the driver's head in fury, and almost buzzed him 
wild ; l)ut no one saw it, and did not suspect me. 

Another time I yelled out beneath the vehicle an 
awful howl, prolonged and terrible. 

"Stop, driver, for mercy's sake! The dog is 
killed!^' 

He stopped, got out, but didn't see anything. 

In this ventriloquism there are many things not 
proper. Still there can be no wit, or merriment, or 
satire, or ridicule, except at somebody's expense. 
So in all trials and vexations of life, the wisest way 
is to grin and bear it. 

I sauntered to the gate. 

"Well, old cock, you have plenty of visitors!" 

He looked at the rear of his bunk, expecting to 
see a spirit in the wooden wall. 

I got into the cars. 

"Yourya/^, sir!" 
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" Fair, indeed 1 Why, you are a8 dark as an 
Indian ! " (as he was.) 

"Xone of your slaekl" said he, to a very big, fat 
man, who stared in surprise, but said nothing. He 
was a pliilosopher, or a Christian. 

"Thirty-fourth street!" I shouted. "Stop, con- 
ductor ! " 

He stopped ; but no one got out. 

" Twenty-third street I " I again shouted, as if in a 
great hurry. 

Tlie car stopped again; but no one got out. 

" Fourteenth street ! " I cried. " Stop 1 stop ! " 

No one got out. 

What the devil does tliis mean? I guess the 
passengers are either drunk or bewitched ! " 

One day I visited the Academy. Two young 
girls were stiuiding looking upon a picture. I stood 
near. Said one, — 

"Don't you think that face lovely?" 

" As a pig's head ! " I muttered. 

" Do you really think so, Belle ? " 

I said nothing. She saw a bee in one comer. I 
made it hum. 

" Hark to that, Belle ! It seems right out of tlie 
picture ! " 

It began to buzz again. Then it came suddenly 
about her ears. She mechanically put up her hand 
to brush it ofF. 

"Oh!" said the other, "some ventriloquist is 
around. They are all up to such tricks." 

I quietly stole away to another part, Thsee^ *L 
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saw a young dandy discussing art to his lady-love. 
It happened to be one of Durand's still-life, — cattle 
browsing near a stream, under a sliady tree. 

" Oh, is not that a fine, noble cow ? " said he. 

"And the calfs head near, — just like yours!'' 
I added. 

"Did you call me a calf, Laura?" 

" Indeed I did ! " I answered. 

Laura said she did not. 

"Who did, then?" said the dandy. "Some one 
is trying to make a fool of us!" 

" Oh, yes ! Two fools 1 " I said. 

"There it is again, Laura!" 

They both looked very suspiciously around; but 
the crowd was great, and I was lost in its midst. 

" Don't that stream look real ? What a fine shady 
place for a swim ? " 

" Just the place for a ninny like you ! " I retorted. 

" Oh, I know now!" said the dandy; "there is a 
ventriloquist in the room. Who can he be?" 

I sauntered to another part, where an old lady was 
looking at a fat l)aby in a picture. I made it cry. 

"Lor' me! It has got a tongue! . Didn't you 
hear it, Freddy?" said she, turning to a boy at 
her side. 

"Yes, grandma!" 

" Oh ! oh I " it began again. 

" Lor' its alive ! The picture is bewitched ! " 

And she ran away, as if the evil one was there. 

A grand, stately gentleman, was standing near one 
of Church's marvelous landscapes. 
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"Great of conception !" SHid the gentlemaD. 
"Xature in her nobler, rarer aspects; ahnoBt too fine 
in finish, though, which takes Bomcwhat from its 
breadth; yet, on the whole, a very superior artist." 

" You do go to Church, then ! " said a companion, 
coming up (tlie man was a skeptic); "and you criti- 
dse the Church, too, hey?" 

" Of uonrse I do, — the American Church" said he. 

"The devil's church!" I put in. 

"Sir, did you answer that to me)" 

"No, sir. Some Btranger made that remark; 
not I," 

"If all Churches taught the beauty, grandeur, and 
sublimity of Nature, lialf as well as this human 
Church, it would be better for mankind. Every 
one of his noble pictures is a glorious sermon to man 
of the light, color, sliade, and expression, of the 
Creator on the Earth." 

"And in hell, too!" T added. 

"AVho makes theso queer remarksl" said he, as 
he looked around. "Oh, how I miss Kensett, with 
Ilia wild, picturesque rock-painting. Oh, indeed he 
was a master I " 

"A fiddle-stick, you mean!" said I. 

"What irreverent dog is making such remarks?" 

"Hamlet's ghost!" I answered. 

They both veered suddenly around, and stared so 
fixedly I was afraid they were about to change into 
lunatics, so I vanished. 

I once went to a great musical festival, and sat 
near the stage, which was raised. A celebrated 
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violinist came out; and just as he was about to draw 
his bow on the strings I gave a moan like a dying 
cat, — so natural and clear that he dropped his violin 
in sudden surprise, and expected a dead cat to leap 
out of the hole. 

He began again ; and just as he got on the bass 
notes I gave an awful groan. The musician stared, 
the orchestra stared, the people all stared ! It was 
a congregation of starers ! 

The musician began a third time, when rolled over 
the strings a succession of "Oh, my!" "Oh, dear I'* 
"Ha! ha!" 

The musician, indignant, was going to run out, 
when I wliispered in his ear, " Ventriloquism ! " 

He laughed, and told the audience; and the 
audience laughed, too. Now T was kno^vn, it only 
made the fun keener. 

" Take your hand from my pocket ! " I shouted to 
a dandy sitting next to a sweet young girl. 

" Lady, I have my hands free, as you may see," 
he retorted. 

" I did not say it ! " said she. 

"Oh," they both answered, "the ventriloquist!" 

One old fat fellow had a big dnmi. It was 
then idle. 

I began to imitate a scratching inside of it, like a 
rat trj'ing to get out. The old fellow took it up in 
surprise and shook it, while all the rest of the 
musicians burst out laughing at his maneuver. He 
forgot the ventriloquist; but soon saw his mistake, 
by their nods, and winks, and smiles. 
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Another musician had a splendid bunch of hair. 

I imitated a musquito, all through it. How he 
did scratch, pull, haul, dig, and slap, and crack. 

"You fool!" said I; "it is a mock insect I" 

He stopped all of a sudden, as if he had been shot. 

A tall, lank, thin fellow, had the leader's baton, 
swinging it back and forth, to and fro, with all the 
agility of a monkey • on India-rubber stilts, when 
I imitated on its top a katydid ; and many a time, 
in the pauses, he would strike that baton, brush his 
hand quickly over it, give it a rap on his pants, and 
swear "got tam!" 

Once I swept his nose with the insect; and un- 
consciously he gave it an awful whack with his 
baton, that made the blood fly a little. Then he 
swore worse than ever. 

I pretended to talk to a very pert miss, who was 
always looking around, as if to be admired, and who 
pointed her lorgnette to all parts of the house very 
freely. 

"Oh, little dear!" said I; "will you sneer, — if I 
kiss thee, — who art sweeter than a bee?" 

She turned as quick as lightning, and snubbed np 
a gay young man behind. 

" You dirty loafer ! Do you address me I " 

"Who,— I?" said the blushing gallant. 

"Yes, you! — you ogre! — you brute I'' 

The young fellow said, — 

"I guess the ventriloquist has been kissiDg youl'' 

^^ Oh I " said she ; and apologized. 
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There was a piirse-proud old fellow sitting in the 
boxes, full of jewelry and diamonds, like a woman! 
He was gilt-gingerbread, all over, — a man milliner, 
— a Croesus milk-sop! He put on a great many 
airs, and attracted universal attention. 

«0V said I, "you old bore!" 

"Who's a boor?" said he, looking pompously 
around. 

" Old harlequin ! " I shouted. 

"Who'll hm-1 again?" said he. 

" Your granny's nightcap ! " said I. 

He turned around, and muttered terrible things; 
and I thought if he had some of his money-bags 
along, he would have cracked my crown ; and made 
it all red, instead of a golden crown. Then I would 
wear a right reverend prince cardinal's hat. 

I tortured tliis rich old codger unmercifully, as 
he was my antipathy. He often thrust his hands 
through his hair, to give it a grand and imposing 
appetu-ance. 

" Oh, old brush-heap ! " said I. 

And he Mushed like a rosy mom. 

Then I made ])elieve he was blowing his nose, — 
as he was taking out an enormous red silk hand- 
kercliief. I tell you he dropped it instanter; and 
his mouth opened as if to swallow the moon; and 
his eyes rolled around like an eyenstone hunting up 
a dirt-speck. 

Then I conmaenced to softly hum in his ear, like 
dulcet music; and he scratched his ear as if he had 
the itch. 
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Then I imitated a wasp in his pants, and bcgHn to 
buzz. He came down upon those pants like a 
pile-driver. 

I began to imitate a moose nibbling at his boot- 
tops, softly, BO that he again and again tamed round 
his boots to examine them. 

Once or twice he visited the lady's boxes. The 
first time, us he entered, with a very patronizing 
smile, I shouted, — 

"Get out, yon old ass I" 

He stopped bo quickly that he fell, and bounced 
down on a lady's knee. He stammered out all sorts 
of apologies, was shamefully confused, and mortified 
almost to death. 

A second time he was more careful; and as he 
was going to make his sweetest bow, T imitated a 
very snarling poodle-dog at the end of his pants. 

I tell you, he sc-owled awfully, like a nabob with 
the gout. The ladies were surprised. So was he; 
and he made all his compliments with a very wry 
face. 

Again I imitated, just behind him, a couple of 
geuts talking. 

" Who is that old codger in front ? " 

" Don't you know J " 

"No; not I," 

"Why, he is the great living jingol" 

"Indeed! Is that him?" 

"Yes! Lord Longpurse ! Sir Duke Moneybags! 
Some call him tlic walking jeweler, — tlie great 
diamond man!" 
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He looked around continually, annoyed and in 
fidgets. He half got up; and then sat down again, 
not liking to make a scene. Oh, how he longed to 
pepper those youngsters with his pennies, if after- 
wards he could pick them up again. 

"Does he own the great Helter-skelter Hotel?" 
" Ay ; and the Fitznoodle Bank, too ! " 
" Is he the prize bull and bear of Wall Street ? " 
"Ay! ay! He is, sir, — with horns and paws to 
grab a pile! He is the great jim-jam of the city!" 
The old fellow stared more than ever. 
" Is he the highf alutin among the nabobery ? " 
"Ay, that he is! — has a coat of arms!" 
" A coat of arms in this republican country ! " 
" Indeed, we are all kings and queens here ! Even 
our washerwoman is right-royal ; and the scrub-maid 
is my lady ! " 
" Is that so ? ^' 

"Yes, indeed! On liis panels are engraved a 
chiffonier's crook, with a lovely curl, like the dang- 
ling corkscrews the spinsters wear. They say lug 
ancestors were engaged as wandering merchants 
and connoisseurs in that glorious, free, arid easy 
occupation. They found a great diamond once in 
an ash-heap. It made their fortune ; and this great 
pile of bank-notes has become one of the elite^ — 
one of the hon-ton^ — one of the creiae ilelacrenie 
of the codfish aristocracy! Petted and courted, 
caressed, invited out, dined and wined, as long as hia 
money-bags will last; and they are so long as to 
rtvich, they say, fi-om Dan to Beersheba!" 
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"I suppose he does a great deal of good with 
his money ? " 

" Indeed he does 1 He invests in stone, in marble, 
and iron, his huge pile of bank-notes, his bonds and 
mortgages. He accumulates, — keeps on accumu- 
lating. He shows the world what an ass a man can 
become in setting up his own wealth as a golden 
calf, and then fall down and worship it. He does a 
world of good ; he prevents extravagance ; he teaches 
economy; he shows the art of patience; he is a 
teacher of multiplication and addition; he never un- 
derstood division; his bump of division was never 
developed ! He teaches punctuality ; for if you owed 
him a cent, and was not ready to the minute, the 
law would remind you hereafter to be always on 
time! He is a marvel of industry, of order, regu- 
larity, and system ! He does a world of good I He 
shows you how to get and keep 1 He can teach you 
compound interest ! He can unfold all the dodges 
of the per cents 1 Oh, he is very good, — that is, to 
himself! He lives in a palace, dines on gold, drinks 
dissolved diamonds, sleeps on down, has a jeweled 
lace night-dress. His stomach is a wine-cellar, and 
his body all game. His cheeks look like a fat job ! 
His eyes are a staring speculation; his mouth a close 
bargain; yet he is very good, — to his bank-books; 
for he keeps them ever full! And to his safe; for 
it is surfeited with bonds and mortgages, notes, bills 
of payment, and rich per cents! Oh, he is good — 
truly good -T- to his servants; for he gives tliem 
orders (not holy orders) to economize, to manage, to 
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save all they can, to see that not a jot or tittle is 
wasted ! " 

"Be jabers!'' said an Emerald islander, "he 
shurely would make cm'rants out of flies, if he 
dared ! Ay, and cut up ould Ireland for mince-meat, 
if he was not hung for it ! " 

" Yes," said Terence McCarthy ; " he would swal- 
low Golconda and Guinea at a bite, if he could ! " 

"Ay," said Kathleen McDonnell, "he would 
swallow Grant and his million at half a nip; and 
take in Astor, Stewart, or Vanderbilt, at a bite 
apiece ! Even Tweed would be only a morsel for 
him!" 

" Oh, he does a world of good ! He wastes reams 
of paper, and keeps the paper-mills going! He 
sends the dapper bank-clerks skipping ! He empties 
sundry ink-bottles; and keeps a horde of govern- 
ment clerks merely to amuse him ! Oh, he is won- 
derfully good ! He once showed a beggar a new 
bright penny ; and the little urchin, his eyes dancing, 
jumped up as if it was a prize ! It was the glance 
only; for, like lightning, he put it in his pocket 
again ! The loss of that penny would have broken 
his heart ! And then his safe, his bank-notes, his 
purse, his bonds, would have dissolved into tears, 
and created another deluge ! Oh, he is most piously 
good! He never lied. No, not he, — except on 
down! He never stole! No, not he, — except one- 
half of his sleeping hours, to look over cent per 
cent! He never killed! Oh, no; not he, — except 
Ms o'ejierosity, when he was about to spend a cent! 
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"Oh, he was tranaceiidently good! lie thought 
gold Wfts trash, — was truly the root of all evil! So 
he gathered up all he could, that poor humanity 
might not be eoutaminated with it! (thereby a pub- 
lic benefactor ! ) He meant to carry the dross with 
him amongst the angela, that tliey might cast it in 
celestial fires, and so purge it, and cast aside all its 
alloy! He ia the very exquisite pink of goodness! 
He always went to church, sat in a velvet pew, and 
bought the best eeat in the house! I wonder if he 
can buy the best seat in heaven I Oli, ho is so good 1 
He always smiles on diamond nabobs like himself! 
He is all emile ! He is tlie pink of courtesy to them, 
— gentle and suave! He is so good, he lifted up 
his eyes to heaven to count the stars ! ' Ali,' said 
he, 'what golden guineas! If they were only in my 
cofEers!' And he rubbed his hands in glee! 'If 
only one would dodge aside, and bump its head 
against the pave I * And he opened Iiis mouth, as if 
to swallow the pieces! He once made a short 
apostrophe to the moon. I hetml liim. ' Oh, thou 
rolling moon of silver ! Woulds't thou not make a 
grand silver platter ) If I only owned thee, Pd 
stufE my warehouses full of silver shiners I ' Oh, he 
is right royally good,— to his bank-books; for every 
evening he arranges them on the table like a rank 
and file of soldiers, as if about to drill theml Bat 
do! he plays the amorous lover to them 
caresses them like a spaniel I He fawns -i^n them I 
He slobbers over them! He stndiee flgnres o" 
theml He fondles them m » young lover dooa 
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mistress's curling locks ! He gets up and addresses 
them: *0h, lovely bank-books I Oh, dear darling 
treasures! Oh, sweet possessions! Oh, beautiful 
figures ! What enormous riches I do own ! I revel 
in boundless wealth ! My diamond tooth eats money- 
bags incessantly! I get emhonpoint on fat purses! 
Oh, how I do swim in gold! — eat gold! — think 
gold ! — dream of gold! — hoard up gold! — and will 
die in gold ! ' 

"And be a golden calf at last!" said L 

" Then, one by one, with a most holy rapture, — a 
pious, righteous kiss, — he placed them back again, 
and sighed! Yea, verily, sighed, — because he had 
no more to count ! 

" Oh, ye gods! how I did pity that forlorn man, 
to think he was so poor as to sigh for another! 
Yea, my very heart went forth, that Aladdin of old 
would sell liim his lamp, that he might have another 
morsel for his golden tooth before he died ! 

" Oh, he is most saintly good ! Did he not buy and 
put up a costly monument to honor him when dead? 
Wliat so noble as tliis sacred worship of the dead! — 
— this right royal decoration of our biers? — this 
reverence for old grim death? 

"Oh, he is most wisely good, — in looking out 
always for his own interest! — in always being num- 
l^er one in the pie ! Oh, on his bier let it be written 
he was always absolutely good, — to himself!" 

I got tired of this purse-proud nabob, — this con- 
ceited money-bag, — this overbearing, trading specu- 
lation, — and thought witli all his huge pile of pen- 
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nies, he was only dirt, after all; and would rot, like 
all the rest of carrion 1 

One of the ushers was always pulling his mus- 
tache, which was unusually long. He might have 
taken a little off, and put it on his little pug-nose, 
that looked like a white cherry at its tip. As he 
pulled it again, I sharply spoke, "Don't!" 

He looked amazed and scared. Then he pulled 
the other side. 

"Stop!" said I. 

He jmnped aside, as if a pin stuck him; for I had 
put the voice right in the mustache. And, as he 
jumped, another fellow was coming up the aisle. 
He had gone out between the acts to gin it, or 
whiskey it, or rum it, or beer it, or wine it. In fact, 
a fasliionable audience now-a-days is a distillery, a 
tavern, a cigar-store, a jewelry-shop, a dressmaker's 
establishment, a hatter's and a tailor's cmporiiun, 
and a general variety concern ; and you could set up 
a universal business with its variety. 

This gin fellow he tmnbled head over heels, like a 
lobster sprawluig on all fours on the floor. He got 
up, spluttering about " stupid blockheads! — demmed 
fules!" (He meant fusel-oil!) "Can't you walk 
straight ? — denmae ! " 

Mustachio apologized, blushing up to the very 
eyes. 

A great pot-bellied fellow got up to sing, and I 
rolled out, — 

"Oh, bop-de-doodle-doo ! Are you old ginger- 
blue?" 
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I tell you he looked like fate in his awful solemn 
look! He opened his monstrous bellows, and was 
going on like a great bleating calf in some foreign 
lingo, when I sent far into his ears tliis song: — 
"Oh, vot you sing! 
You ole fat ting ! 
Go right avay home! 
You ole marrow-bone!" 
He stared with fury at tliis, and said a loafer was 
abusing liim, and would not go on. 

"It is all fun!" said I; "only ventriloquism!" 
" Dem it ! " said he, " von big loafer in de room ! " 
"Well," said I, sharply, "place yoiu^elf beside 
me ; then there will be two." 

As he looked, he was the very picture of annihila- 
tion, in his wandering glances. 
Again he began to splutter. 
" Oh nil di gosso ! 
Stuffis gammon di nonso ! " 
When I gave liim another rap, all in music. 
" Splutter, oh ganunon ! 
Your master is manunon ! 
Sing! life is a swag! 
To fill your money-bag!" 
He howled, he fumed, he perspired, and tore three 
or four languages to pieces, till I thought he was a 
divdne lunatic, — a prodigy of splutter! 

As I was going out, who did I see but Sir Baun- 
l)Oozle Wliiskerando, with his mustachio sticking out 
like tlie tip of a rat's tail, oiled to kill. He had on 
hw arm, leaning like a soft fat log, the fair, the 
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divine, the angelic, sweet, and fascinating Miss 
Laura Stnckiip. 

" Oh, fair Stuckup," said he, " was not Mr. Por- 
poise divine?" 

"Oh, Jiminy, lie was, indeed! — heavenly! 

" Such a roar ! Was it not like thunder ? " 

"Or a snore!" I added. 

"Oh, Bamboo!" 

" Did you see his eye, Miss Laura ? " 

"Didn't I? Did it not bhize lightning? I 
thought the house would split ! " 

"With huighter!" I added. 

"Oh, it would, into a thousand splinters!" said 
the fair Stuckup. 

"So that the pedlar might sell it for kindling- 
wood!" said L 

Said Bamboo, "Shall we go and have — " 

"An ice? — some pig's feet?" said L 

Bamboo gazed haughtily around, as if to kill a 
fly; and I verily l)elieve, on my conscience, if a 
stray inusquito had been there, he was so murderous 
he would have slaughtered it! 

I tell you there was a lofty look of murder in his 
eye! — a very Salvini! — and his mustachio-end 
quivered like the lashings of a lion's tail ! I was 
nearly frightxjned ; and it seemed as if I would 
dwarf into a mite, I felt so sliriveled up. 

"I mean, fair Laura, shall we go — ?" 

"To the moon!" I said. 

" I said no such thing ! " Bamboo spitefully added. 

Again he essjvyed to speak. 
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"Oh, fair Miss Laura, shall we go — " 

"To the devil!" said I. 

" Some niscal is mocking me ! " he said. 

"Oh! oh! oh!" said I. 

Aiid agjiin lie swept earth and air with that 
hanghty glance, — that high-bred look of lofty 
disdain ! 

A fourth time I heard, "Shall we go — " 

" And kill a crow ! " said I. 

" Let us go out ! " sjiid he, quickly, dumbfounded. 

I followed liim, and I saw him enter an ice-cream 
saloon. I sauntered near. 

Bamboo beckoned a waiter. 

"A dish of—" 

"Pickles!" said L 

"I siiid no such tiling! What scoundrel is thofi 
imposing on me? I meant, sir, a dish of — " 

"Snapping turtles!" said L 

" Sir, turtles are out of season." 

Bamboo was nonplussed. 

" Well, what do you really want, sir?" said the 
waiter, impatiently. 

" I want a dish of — " 

" Stewed diamonds, and fried pearls ! " said L 

"Some de\'il is mocking me I" he said. "I can't 
speak!" 

The waiter saw the joke, and laughed ; but Bam- 
boo was too much of a ninny to see it. 

" Tlicn write down," said the waiter, " what yon 
want!" 

^^I ain't write English!" I said. 
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"You lie! — rascal!" he exclaimed, starting up. 
" Wlio dared say so ? " 

"I! — the spirit of an old monkey! — one of your 
ancestors, according to Darwin 1 " 

"The spirit of hell!" said he. "An imp of 
Satan ! — a demmed fury ! " 

"Hold!" said I. "You'll disturb the sacred 
equanimity of that greased, oiled, and pomatumed, 
and perfumed, combed, brushed, wax-ended, mus- 
tacliio hair ! " 

He felt of that little love of a mustache instinct* 
ively (ten hairs ) ! The lovely Laura looked on, in 
sympathy and pity, to see for lierself if that glorious 
piece of manliood and barbar-ism was hjuined ! 

She found it was not; and fairly screamed with 
delight, — 

" Oh, Bamboozle, 'tis safe I The divine curling is 
there still ! I scent its sweet perfume still ! I yet 
behold its celestial spire-like point, like a saintly 
winker, extending into circumambient space ! " 

He took her soft, fat hand, and pressed it to his 
still softer heart; and bowed his still softer head, 
with all the grace of a spirit from the stars ! 

Oh, they were a divine pair of turtle-doves, and 
dined on sweets and perfumes ! A French woman 
took the change. And as he went out, he offered a 
bank-note. 

" Counterfeit ! " said I. 

"Sir, another bill if you please!" said she. He 
offered another. 

"Bad!" said I. 
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He offered a third. 

"Only paper! 'Tis not worth a rag!" 

The French woman looked astounded, and called 
the proprietor, who examined the bills, and said all 
were good. 

"You lie!" said I, .oudly. 

" Put him out ! Put him out ! " the whole room 
shouted, rising in indignation, as the proprietor was 
very popular. 

I let these cooing saints off, after I thought they 
had been well pickled, and ran into Bigot's. 

There I saw a sweet voluptuous creature, all alone, 
with a very feast before her! She had a hotel 
around her, in so many rare and rich viands ! 

" Big O ! " I softly muttered in her ear. 

" Big ogi'e ! " said she, looking at a very homely 
man in front of her. 

" O, my dear, stands for onmivorous ! " said I. 

"Does it?" she again asked, looking at the 
homely man. 

"Yes; and your table is loaded with omniv- 
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THE PREACHER. 

The ventriloquist's coat getting old, he sold it to 
a rag-man, who cut it up and sold it to a weaver; 
and at last I was incorporated in a carpet, and sold 
to a farmer, at whose house a preacher boarded 
during the summer months. 

One day the house-dog, stretching himself with 
his paws, scratched me loose, and I lay on the sur- 
face. This divine tracked me with his damp sole (it 
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being a rainy day) to his room. He used to romp 
with the children. Thus engaged, they stirred up 
jdl the dust, and me along with it; and I gently 
floated on an apple he was nibbling at; and so in a 
bite became incorporated with his body; and so 
wandering freely therein, I became at last a part of 
his finger-nail. 

Our divine was talking with another dominie, dis- 
cussing the merits of different ministers. lie asked 
wlio were the three greatest in America. 

lie said Beecher, Hepworth, and Chapin. Beecher 
no doubt possessed the most popular faculty of illus- 
tration, — of bringing Biblical subjects home to his 
hearers, — ])y liis peculiar way of presenting tl^em. 

Whether guilty or innocent, his peers have by 
their votes freed him from scandal; and the world 
has no right to judge further (unless new proofs 
come up). 

If innocent, their verdict should be liis shield 
against future slander and persecution. If guilty, 
he remains in the hands of God, to deal with him. 

Let the past be buried, then ; and give him a 
chance to renew his ancient glory, in a grander 
sphere of usefulness. For wealth of moral thought, 
and the power of analysis, he stands at the head of 
divines, though perhaps too facetious, at times; and 
at times too prominent, perhaps, in dealing with 
subjects political, and foreign to his religion. That, 
though, is a matter of taste. 

For spiritual religion, and the love of Christ, — 
for sweet pnthos, and a warm aa\v[\^?v^\qw^ \«s^ \^^ ^ 
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God and the Scriptures, — Hep worth Btands un- 
rivalled. He never travels out of God's Holy Book; 
and to me he stands revealed, a real priest of God. 

Chapin, for solid argumentation, force, — great, 
impetuous eloquence, — for deep insight into his 
subjects, — for a grand, vehement mind, full of 
genius, sentiment, — abroad intelligence, and manly 
intei-pretation of the Scriptures, — who can sur- 
pass him? 

He is the Lion of God, in the pulpit; and when 
he thunders, liis voice goes forth as the fiat of fate. 
He carries conviction with him; he carries weight 
with liim, — a divine fire that impresses. 

Wliat do you think of Talmage? 

He has great originality, though outre and savage 
at times, uneven and illiberal; yet some of his 
sermons are master-pieces of eloquence. 

What do you think of the great apostles. Moody 
and Sankey? 

Some of their songs are marvelously sweet and 
\viiming. I liave no doubt their pleasant, free, 
social earnestness, with their beautiful singing, tells. 
They have a jovial, fine, bold physical presence, with 
splendid ])eards (which universally command the 
popular homage), joined to a homelike, simple in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, which are generally 
far more pleasing to the masses than long-winded, 
high-priced analysis, or even sublime eloquence. 

They seem to draw the people, because they are 

of the people, and sympathize with them. There is 

n real magnetic current, whidi draw^them together; 
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for both they and the people move in the same cur- 
rent. That is the secret of their success. They 
are simple and earnest, and easily understood; yet 
eloquent, after their fashion. 

They are bold, pushing, energetic, and move 
quietly forward, without any fuss or feathers; and, 
mind you, persistent energy always tells, — as well in 
religion as in all things else. 

Will they do any good ? 

If they are truly sincere (as most people think), 
God will surely smile upon them. They can, ought 
to, and \vill, do good. 

Even if only one person was saved, they have not 
labored in vain. If only one darkened home has 
been made light, it is a jewel in their crown. If 
they have stayed one soul, about to plunge into dark- 
ness the angel will record it. 

Agitation alone, after all, is the necessary force to 
awaken a desire to read the Scriptures. This agita- 
tion will direct many careless minds to thoughts 
upon the subject; and some of the seed sown in 
their ministrations, will yet no doubt bear holy fruit. 

Religion often becomes stagnant. When our 
divines become sleepy, stagy, and old fogies in tlie 
old well-worn ruts, a breeze (like Moody and Sankey), 
will clear away the slime, and leave the religious 
waves more lively, clearer, and refresh them. 

A quick stir in religion is like a subsoiling of the 
earth to a greater depth. It brings to the surface 
new elements in humanity, to be worked over. 
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It must do good. Agitation is as necessary in 
religion as in politics, to advance. 

Stereotyped religion after a while decays. It 
loses its life, its divine fire, and rusts. 

This divine was a true son of the church, who 
carried God's divine precepts in his every-day life. 
He was generous in his acts, liberal in his ideas, 
quiet and unassuming in his manners, and never 
intruded unnecessarily his opinion on others. 

His life passed in sunshine. He always saw a 
golden ray in the darkest hour. A beam from that 
heaven he worshipped always seemed to radiate 
aroimd liim. 

He was full of sweet charity ; and his soul always 
sorrowed for the unfortunate. He was of that noble 
spirit, he could see goodness and virtue in other sects 
besides his own. He said God was everywhere, — 
amid idolators, savages, and pagans, as well as 
amongst Christians. 

He saw the hand of God in all nations and climes. 
God's mantle clothed all religions. Each had a 
spark of the divine fire, though in some it burned 
more brightly and clearly than in others. 

He gave to all their due, and never courted foolish 
discussions on doctrinal points, which ever cjiuse 
strife and contention. His voice was ever on the 
side of peace; and he taught that love was the 
holiest bond to unite a people, a sect, a creed. 

Gentleness and forbearance was the only armor 
he wore to battle with his kind. He bore life's 
trouhlcB witli a calm patience and an unnifflc^^J brov/, 
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— with a silent will and reverence bearing his cross, 
as if it was the fiat of God. 

He taught mercy and love, instead of punishment 
and vengeance. His sermons breathed the pure and 
gentle spirit of peace. They soothed the ear and 
softened the heart, that the soul might better receive 
God's message. 

He possessed that gentle dignity which wins the 
heart, as well as the respect of the mind. He 
possessed a quiet firmness that repelled impudence 
and l)anished conceit. He was truly consistent in 
all his actions, speech, and thought, — a man who 
made it his life-study to do his whole duty, even to 
martvrdom. 

He was loved, respected, and honored. He 
poured oil on the troubled waters, healed dissensions, 
and united his church in stronger bonds of faith and 
duty. He saw God in His more beautiful aspects. 
He saw Nature in her sunshine, and man in his 
glory. He ever turned his eye upon the silver lining 
of the sable cloud. Its bright beams illumined his 
soul, till his hearers often caught up tliis sunny 
radiance. He infused this light hito all he met. 
They felt the bright and dispersed sunshine 
witli him. 

I well remember one of his sermons. The text 
was " Christ is Love." 

" Oh, my friends, there are many kinds of love. 

" Wliat is love ? It is only the highest feeling we 
have for any object, or desire, or fancy. 

"We love our children, we \ove owx ^'^^^^^'wsXa^.k 
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we love our wives, we love our profession; we love 
some \Hicc that rules us by that love, and so wins us 
to ruin, — such as women, the dice-box, wine, and the 
race-course; and these passions to some become as 
strong as children, or even wives, to others. 

" Some love wealth till it even absorbs every feel- 
ing, desire, emotion, and passion of their hearts. 

" Ye who have felt any or all of these, in your 
own lives and temptations, know how deep, earnest, 
and tenacious they become; but Christ, in his royal 
soul, his deep and pervading love for humanity, 
engrossed all these loves in one — how to lessen the 
sorrows of mankind, and lead them to a higher bliss 
on earth. His laws are not hard and binding. It 
is only a temperate enjoyment of all life's sweets, 
without any reaction, or regret, or remorse. 

" His teacliings imbue us with a constant regularity, 
a happy discipline, a true idea of life. He denies 
us nothing that is right and proper, worthy of the 
image of liis God, and our birthriglit to immortality. 

" He warns us to shun those vices that always ruin, 
create misery, hopelessness, and remorse. Christ's 
love was so noble, so imiversal, so sympathetic, that 
He approached the most loathsome object with gentle 
pity, without fear, and quietly healed their bodies. 

" He was ever sweet and patient with the afflicted, 
tender to their pains, and with a soft touch healed 
their sores. He gave them faith, while He 
strengthened their weakness, and infused new life 
into them; and witli a celestial magnetism threw a 
baJm into their sore miud^^ bodies^ and souls. 
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"From the earliest traditions to the present, 
Christ's name is always in a halo o£ light. No deed 
of blood surrounds it, — no act of vengeance; but 
His whole life breathes a meek, humble, and con- 
trite spirit, — ever mourning for the sins, sorrows, 
and frailties of humanity. He is so open, so guile- 
less, that he despises hypocrisy, cruelty, and insin- 
cerity. His love is that of a God. He clothes it 
in a lofty, heroic martyrdom, that His suffering may 
atone for lost humanity, — that every drop of blood 
may save a human soul. 

" This is a love stronger than even love itself, — 
stronger than friendship, stronger than parentage; 
for all these other loves may be selfish, exclusive, 
solitary. 

" Christ's love was a warm social love, embracing 
the whole human race. He was father, mother, son, 
daughter, friend, and lover, — all harmonizing into 
one; but transcendently magnified by His divine 
spirit, more enduring, holier in its power, and with 
no leaven of self to mar its beautiful perfection. 

"Does he not deserve your highest adoration? 
Where on earth can you find such another, who lived 
a]>8olutely alone for the good of mankind, and 
nought else? 

" Love of humanity was His art. His science. His 
profession. He employed His divine gifts to soothe, 
to assuage, to cleanse, to purify, to heal. Wherever 
he went. He left blessings in many a Inmible home. 

"How modest He was! How gentle! How 
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qniet, and unassuming! He attributes all the glory 
to God the Father. 

" He ever points to the heavenly portals, always 
ready opened to receive us on high. He bids ns 
listen to the spirit-harps, ever playing the music of 
heaven. He tells us to listen to the voice of con- 
science, which will ever counsel duty and the right. 

" Is not this a beautiful love ? Is it not a tender 
love? Is it not a protecting love? Is it not a 
warning love? Is it not a divine love? A love 
absorbed in one idea, one duty, one action, — to 
make mankind purer, better, happier, — so that they 
may receive an immortal crown, and dwell in bliss 
forever. 

" He warns us of all life's pitfalls. He bids us 
ever be on guard against the wily snares of life. He 
has given a golden rule as our guide, — ten com- 
mandments as the discipline of life. He teaches us 
many parables full of wit and wisdom, full of clear 
illustration, to be our teacher in life's troubles. 

" He gave His life for that love ; He shed His 
precious blood for that love ; He lay transfixed on 
Calvary for that love ; He bore the murderous spike 
for that love. He with meek patience bore tlie 
wicked jest, the rude laughter, the brutal blow, — 
for that love. Wherever he went disease fled, hope 
beamed, and joy became the star of life. 

" He seemed to transfigure with His love all He 
touched. He made clean the unclean; the lame 
straight and strong; the dead alive; the despairing 
hopeful; tlie lonely happy in His friendship. 
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"He was the star of heaven to the human soul, 
radiating it in a light divine." 

I listened to many a prayer by this preacher. He 
made very beautiful prayers. I remember one. 

THE PRAYER. 

" Father of light, motion, and of thought 1 look 
down upon us in our weakness, and let Thy broad 
shield cover us, so that we may be strong. 

" Infuse in us Thy spirit, that we may know, see, 
and act Thy laws, in accordance with Thee. 

"Relying on ourselves, we become weak and frail, 
and perish ; but with Thy guidance. Thy smile, we 
become strong, content, and happy. 

" Oh, God ! teach us Thy divine patience, good- 
ness, and harmony, — that we may imitate Thy per- 
fections, and become truly Thy children on earth. 

"Soften our hearts with Thy chastening love, 
enlighten our minds with Thy precepts, and illumine 
our Bouls \vith Thy mysteries. 

" May we see in every hour of life Thy guardian 
spirit ever hovering over us, — ever watchful in our 
darkest hours. 

"May we feel that all our sorrows are only a 
purification for access to those holier mansions on 
high, — that all life's trials are only the necessary 
discipline to array us hereafter amid the soldiers of 
heaven. 

"Thy temple is the universe, — Thy cimopy the 
ever-blue dome overarching above us. May we 
interpret, in those ever-burning lights abovc^tlv^ 
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magnitude of Thy power, the inexhaustible wealth 
of Thy genius, the sublime grandeur of Thy 
creation. 

" May we see in all things Thy holy purity, Thy 
cliastening love, Thy inexhaustible patience. 

" Open to our view all the treasures of the mind, 
the body, and the soul, — that by a grander knowl- 
edge of Thee, we may aspire to know, love, aad 
reverence Thee, in adoration worthy of Thy owner- 
ship of creation. 

" Pity the unfortunate, the sinful, and the frail. 
Oh, teach them to come to Thee for guidance, — that 
Thou art the only true pilot on earth. 

"Thou alone knowest life's reefs, rocks, and 
breakers, and that we can never reach the better 
land except with Thee; that alone we are lost, 
a]>andoned, WTCcked, and desolate; but with Thee, 
life becomes all holy, pure, and divine. It passes 
in radiance that will become at last a beacon to lead 
us up to Thee. 

" Teach us charity, mercy, and forgiveness. Teach 
us humility, meekness, and patience. Teach us to 
bear in silence our burdens, and to thank Thee in 
all our trials for Thy ever-watchful care. 

" Teach us to long for immortality, to dream of 
it, to perpetuate in the races of mankind that bright 
unf jiding dretim of earth. 

"Inspire our hopes, strengthen and purify our 
faith, and teach us never to forget, that life is but a 
span, but eternity is forever. 
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"In all life's ills may we never forget the adora- 
tion we owe Thee as our God. 

" Let not the petty cares of life obscure our sub- 
limer destiny beyond the stai's. Teach us to feel, 
and act, and think nobly, as becomes the likeness of 
Thy image, and as co-heirs of immortality. 

" Oh, Father ! Thy children caQ to Thee for aid, 
love, and friendship. Open Thy shining soid, that 
we may look on its light, and feel its heavenly 
warmth. We are cold and dark without Thee. 
Life is but a shadow without Thy holy presence. 

"In all our wanderings may we always at last 
turn to Thee. Thou art the fixed star in the human 
soul, whose light and glow is unfading, which never 
changes, is always constant, and all-pervading. 

" May we treasure up thy precepts, wisely learn 
Thy laws, and spread throughout the world Thy 
glories, — that all may unite beneath Thy banner, 
bear meekly the cross of Christ, and at last become 
one sect, one creed, one church. 

" Soften our hearts, that we may overlook the 
weaknesses and follies of our neighbors; that we 
may cast the mantle of charity and forgetf ulness over 
their deficiencies; that we may only see their nobler, 
iKjtter nature, and forget their ignoble presence. 

"Teach us to always see in life its brightest spot; 
that darkness is only for a time; that even death is 
only the scaling-ladder to heaven; that the grave is 
only the pageant car to drive us to the realms above. 

"May we learn not to fear, but to love Thee, and 
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that Thy laws are made not for ruin, but for beauty, 
harmony, and content. 

" Teach us to ever see the sunburst amid the 
storm; and in all life's wail to hear the seraph harp 
sounding a divine paean. 

" May we ever look upwards, as though always 
ascending to Thee. 

" Oh, send Thy guardian angels to hover over us 
in the hour of temptation and trial, that we may 
pass through them unscathed. 

" Shed Tliy holy presence in the dark places of 
earth, that they may be illumined in Thy radiance. 

" Bring together the ends of the earth in brother- 
hood and love. May all climes and peoples recog- 
nize Thee, obey Thee, adore Thee, and at last reach 
Thy tlu'one on high. 

" Oh, teach us how to cast forth our sins, that we 
may be pure and holy in Thy sight, and worthy a 
place beside Thee. 

" Clothe the outcast and the unfortimate with Thy 
mantle, that they may feel tliey have a friend 
beyond the earth, — a star of hope in Thee in their 
necessities, and a faith in a happier life hereafter. 

"Bless our rulers; and incHne them to wisdom, 
tiTith, and duty. Look down in kindness upon the 
different religions of earth; and incline them to 
sweet charity and patient forbearance toward each 
other. Imbue them with the meekness of Christ, 
and teach them to advance more holily in their path 
to Thee. Oh, God, we give Thee all the glory and 
honor. Amen." 
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THE BIBLE IN OCR SCHOOLS. 

The clergyman was asked his opinion of the bible 
in our schools. 

He replied that he thought the majority should 
rule. It is a fact that the foreign population who 
wish the book banished from our schools, is but a 
handful compared to the great bulk of our native 
Protestant population; and to strike tlie bible out, 
will strike at the root of our republic. 

The bible has marched foot by foot with our suc- 
cess. To fear or shun its public reading, then, 
seems like folly, cowardice, and subjection to 
foreign opinion, will, and power. 

It is a degradation to American manhood to stand 
by and see the honored book of our forefathers dese- 
crated, hurled aside, and forgotten. 

He said this was only his private opinion. He 
did not wish to make a public dispute, or create 
bitterness between opposing sects. This question 
should be calmly and witli reason discussed, and the 
right ought to and must prevail. 

But it is true wisdom and practical good sense 
only to read a chapter each day, without any re- 
marks, which would naturally ctmse dissension. 

Each church and sect, or creed, alone has the 
divine right to discuss for itself, its people, and its 
cliildren, the best manner in which to worship Gorl, 
and employ that language, thought, parable, and 
proverb, wliicli best suit its conscience and culture. 

For a country essentially Protestant to rcfuwj \U 
highest standard book a place In its culture, seems 
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almost like sacrilege. It even seems, as it were, to 
deny our Christ and God 1 

In doing what we may think right, we often have 
to displease many, and bear censure, ridicule, and 
revilement ; but no true soldier of the Cross, how- 
ever gentle and peaceful, will refuse to march even 
to martyrdom to defend the citadel of the church 
and its holy altar. 

The bible is the altar on which the great Ameri- 
can race was reared to revere that book of our 
fathers, who left foreign shores that they might in 
quiet and freedom reverence God. 

It would be best for all sects to forbear with each 
otlier, and respect each other's prejudices. A true 
Christian ought to look upon all of God's children 
with charity, and overlook many differences (as far 
as they know how), in the belief that each is truly 
striving to reach that God we all so much reverence. 
^ A chapter quietly read, without any remarks, 
could not injure even the most bigoted, I am certain, 
even if it was the koran. All would receive it in 
silence. For the koran is part of our libraries, and 
we read infidel as well as Christian works to gain 
knowledge. 

It is the fierce and bitter discussion of opposing 
doctrines, the personal antagonisms, the sharp invec- 
tives hurled against each other in those discussions, 
the savage personalities, and the public reviling of 
each other, that causes harm. This degenerates at 
last into a bitter physical feud that leads to broils 
and battles, misery, woe, devastation, and death. 
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Then the soul is no more convinced than before. 
There is only left the galling feeling of defeat, to 
widen that breach which all true Christians would 
see forever healed. 

In my capacity as a minister of Christ, my mission 
is peace; but in my private capacity as an American 
citizen, I have the same right as all others to dis- 
cuss any subject and give my opinion, provided I do 
it peacefully, and with charity and forbearance. 

A friend asked his opinion of punishment. 

He thought that God necessarily must be governed 
by law, which is order and harmony; that this law 
was entailed in every act of life; that the penalty 
inexorably attached to every act was not meant as 
punishment, but as a caution or a warning. 

We have eyes, ears, perception, reason, intelli- 
gence; we know this penalty, — we see it. If we 
blindly leap into a ditch, or plunge over a precipice, 
or play with fire, we must expect the penalty which 
inexurably attaches to such folly, hardihood, or 
negligence. 

How could we know we were going to ruin with- 
out some guide ? This pain, then, becomes a warn- 
ing, a guide, a monitor, a watchman, a guardian 
spirit, to protect us. 

They are so many divine buoys, lighthouses, lan- 
terns, and stars, on the ocean of life. Have we not 
as much sense as the sailor, the captain, the 
steersman? 

We know the pain, — we feel the pain, — yet we 
keep on the track of ruin. 
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It is as silly as for the sailor to run right into the 
breakers, or to steer upon the rocks, or plunge 
madly on the shore. Man is under the rule of a 
higher power; and he must absolutely obey that 
higher power to have sweetness, love, harmony, 
health, and happiness, in life. 

Every pain is a gentle reminder of this higher 
power, — a warning to forbear, to cease. Suppose a 
farmer was to disobey the law of agriculture, and 
go directly opposite to its simplest rules, — would 
you not think him an idiot ? 

How can man do this against God, without being 
insane or mad ? 

Does not man require law, even more than the 
soil ? How can he nobly develop, without compre- 
hending this law ? nis complete and perfect man- 
hood requires the fullest unfolding of God's law in 
him, — by study, perception, and intelligent culture. 

Then every faculty has its fullest development; 
all his powers Jire strong, far-reaching, and all- 
pervading. He becomes a model, an ideal, for all 
to reverence, imitate, and admire. He then truly 
represents his God on earth. 

THE STUDENT. 

One day the minister, paring his nails, cast a 
piece into the fire. I being a part of that nail, 
ascended from the gases in the process of burning; 
and floating out of the open window, alighted on 
the curling locks of a man passing, wlio happened 
(u be a great student. 
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Well, I got in the brushing of his head, firmly 
fixed for a time at the very roots of his hair. Hir 
incessant study at last made him crazy ; and he was 
ehut up in an asylum. 

THE IKSANB ASYLUM. 

The mind was still all there, but turned astray, — 
a wandering bark, upon whose pathway shone all 
the stars of heaven except the guiding one. — Moore. 

The wise have a madness of their own. What 
is it but the telescope of truth, that strips the future 
of all its phantasies, showing the world in its utter 
nakedness, making the cold reality too real. — Byron. 

I saw all kinds and conditions of the wrecks of 
the mind. Some were merry and full of conceits; 
others visionary and grand. 

Some were bombastic, pompous, and all dignity. 
Others were right royal, with the air of a caar or 
grand sultan. 

Some were sweet, sad, and pensive; others dark 
and scowling, and full of a bitter hate. Some were 
languid, listless, and despairing; others savage, 
ferocious, vindictive, and dangerous. 

Some were frolicsome, witty, himiorous, and play- 
ful; others full of arch cunning, tricky, and joking. 

Some were dreamy, lovelorn, and sentimental; 
others swore, strutted, and fumed. 

Some strided to and fro, with the look of an 
emperor, and sawed the air with their arms, as if it 
was a staff of power ; others wept, sighed, and wrung 
tbeir bwds in grief. 
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Some leered; others ogled and starcd. Some 
danced; others sang. Some leaped like monkeys, 
plaj'ed at bullfrog, and ran on all-fours; others 
meowed, bow-wowed, and imitated various animals. 

Some shouted; some were silent; others gazed 
into vacancy. 

A MAN CROSSED IN LOVE. 

One funny fellow was always jumping like a flea. 

" Ho, Bobbin ! Dear Bobbin ! " he would exclaim, 
as he caressed softly an old white rag. 

" Come here, my love ! " He was very harmless. 
" Oh, sweet ! How pretty you look to-night ! Come 
here, and let me stroke your golden curls ! " 

And he slid the old riig softly again and again 
through his hands. 

"Oh, Bobbin! What pretty eyes you have! 
And such little hands ! Come, dearie, and let me 
kiss you ! " And he pressed the greasy rag to his 
lip ! " Oh, love, we'll be happy to-niglit, won't we ? " 

And he pressed the old rag to his heart; and 
away he went, skipping and jumping around the 
room in happy glee, and flourished the old rag 
around his head, as if it was a Venus sylph, 

INSANE FROM RUM. 

Then a great, huge fellow, met my \aew, with the 
air of a god, — his long beard hanging heavy down 
his breast. 

"What, ho, cup-bearer! A glass, I say, of the 
real cognac! Dare you stand, when I command t 
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What, hoi I say, ye idle rogues, I'll beat ye to 
tatters if ye dare resist my orders ! A flask of the 
real Burgundy ! Oh ! (as he lifted a roll of paper 
to his lips) 'tis the royal purple ! — the wine of wines ! 
A song! A song, I say! 

"Ain't I the king of good fellows? 
With rosy wine tdways mellow ? 
See me strut and fume right royal ! 
A real king, by jingo ! truly loyal ! 

" Away ! away ! ye loitering knaves ! Ye fret my 
sight!" 

And with a wave of his hand he seemed to order 
Jill from thence. 

Then he stood in a corner stretched to his utmost 
lieight, as if indeed a king; and folded his arms and 
looked ai'ound as if on a throne. 

Once in a while he pointed his roll as if a trun- 
cheon of office, and ordered his battalions. He 
bowed at times, and smiled as if receiving imi- 
bassadors from other courts; and turned and 
whispered aside, as if consulting his ministers. 

Then he again strode tlirough the room, with all 
the bearing of majesty. All made way for him ; 
for his stride was like a lumbering elephant. He 
turned to our skipping friend. 

"What, ho! You jester! You clown! You 
dancing flea! Bring me my plumed hat, I'll fortii 
a while, and suck the air ! The state presses too 
heavy on my 1 )rain ! " 

And he tapped suggestively his huge forehead. 
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Just then a beautiful, quiet, pensive girl, met his 
eye; and with a gallant air, he addressed her. 

"What, ho! my queen of Sheba! Hast thou 
come to greet thy Solomon? Behold me, in all my 
glory I See my state ! How all my subjects are 
gathered aroimd to greet you ! " 

Then he looked condescendingly and benignantly 
on all around. 

Then he bent slightly and kissed lier forehead, 
and bowed deep and low like a courtier He took 
her hand as if to lead her to his throne, — which 
generally was an old stool in a comer. 

mSAKE FBOM LOSS OF MONET. 

Then I saw the queerest sight of all. A fellow 
always grinning, doubling himself up in antics, 
dodging his head back and forth, leaping up in air 
as if to catch a fly or insect. 

He was always in motion, catching at straws. 
Then he would open Iiis hands, and grin. He tliought 
the air was full of game, and was always chasing 
it. He ran against the others, knocking some 
down, and treading on their toes and dresses. 

He kept mumbling continually, and munching his 
lips and words. 

"Yes! yes!" he cried; "FU be there anon!*' 

He was a bankrupt. 

" Money ! Oh, yes ! Plenty, sir ! Notes, bonds, 
rents, and stocks, sir! A huge pile, sir! So, bo. 
Bank, sir! — 40 per cent in the Centifogger! — 15 
per cent in the Timbuctoo! — 5 per cent in the 
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Hiimbuggery ! A small margin, you see ! Pay ! 
Oh, yes! Pay all! — every cent, sir! Fm rich! — 
rich! — 40 per cent in cash, sir! Fail! Oh, no! 
sir! Houses and lands in plenty! Great stores! — 
merchandise! All! Plenty, sir!" 

He was a dapper little fellow, who once was 
exceedingly active; and his brain carried on a world 
of business. See what a wreck ! Yet that untiring 
alertness in business now kept him continually on 
the move ; and then he sat down to count. 

" So * much here ! — so much there ! — many 
thousands, sir!" 

Then he got up again. 

''I must see the president! Past bank hours! 
Oh, no ! I must see him ! " 

" Time is up ! Protested, sir ! " 

"I say I must see him!" he exclaimed, button- 
holing a quiet fellow next him. 

Continually "money! money!" rang its changes 
through his brain. He seemed to live and breathe 
no other idea. His restless spirit would never cease, 
except in death. It was a hopeless case; and would 
keep on till the machinery of life wore out by in- 
cessant acting alone. 

A WOMAN INSANE FROM LOVE. 

Sitting on a seat, looking into space, was a solemn 
dark-eyed beauty. Her hair was long and wavy, 
flowing over her shoulders in wonderful silken 
beauty; her orbs were black as night, with a wild 
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yet Boft and ^v^tclling beauty, floating in a lambent 
light and glow of extraordinary sweetness. 

Her face was sad, — a hopeless sadness, a dreamy 
melancholy, — as if she saw in the air only one 
vision. Her lips opened to speak. 

" 'Tis he ! 'Tis he ! Look ! He comes 1 " 

And she rose with a strange rapture in her face. 

"Hush!" 

And she held up her finger for silence, as if his 
very step was music, and her eyes dilated with a 
wondrous joy. 

A heavenly light radiated around her; and she 
looked like a vision of the blest. 

"Oh, love! You are late to-night!" 

And she swung her arms with deep passion 
together, as if to embrace him. 

"Oh, sweet! How beautiful you look to-night! 
I thought you'd never come! And I am so happy! 
Oh, love! Let me gaze at you!" 

And she seemed to hold him at arm's length, and 
her fixed gjize doted on him. 

She seemed to grow to him, in her gazing. Thus 
continually she acted. He, who jilted her, never 
came. She was always watching and waiting; and 
God in her fancies brought his ideal statue to con- 
sole her; and he became in vision far more beautiful 
than in the real. 

Oh, after all, life is only a vision, and fancy 
peoples earth with demigods, angels, and sprites; 
and when we descend from the mind's throne to the 
and real, how dark and dingy is all of life I 
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Let fancy then color life in its hues, and golden 
jJl it touches. It is the only heaven, after all, in 
life. Let us wreathe our idols in tliis soft rapturous 
glow, till they look divine. 

Let us not see life as it truly is. It is too hideous 
to mention. Wars, murders, rape, incest, parricides, 
plagues, disease, pain, and death, — horrid night- 
mares in our daily life I 

Ever look up and beyond, and see the golden sun 
swinging in space! Bask in its beams and live. 
Then life will be a glory, a radiance, a halo. 

A MAN INSANE FROM MURDER. 

One dark, scowling object, then met my view, — a 
murderous gleam in his eye. 

"Yes! IkiUedhun! I killed him!" 

And he struck the air as with a dagger. 

This man at times had to be caged. They let him 
out at times, when he was quiet, and watched him. 
Only by spells he was dangerous. He now was in 
quite a harmless mood, except in fancy. 

He ground his teeth in rage, and his eyeballfl 
glared fearfully aroimd. 

"Yes! I did it! I did!" 

And he laughed sardonically. Then he wrung 
his hands savagely, and stamped ; then looked forth 
with a frightful air in space; then fell back shud- 
dering. 

"Blood! Blood! I say! Who did it? See 
there ! He is there ! " 

And he pointed continually to one spot. Tbaw.^ 
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strong convulsion came over him, and he dropped to 
the floor, and the keeper carried him to his cell. 

AN OLD LADT INSANE FROM LOBS OF A CHILD. 

I saw an old lady with white hair, with a sweet, 
benign face, who had a pillow in her arms, caress- 
ing it. 

" Oh, Lily ! Is it you 1 Let me comb your flaxen 
locks!" 

And with her long, skinny flngers, she smoothed 
the pillow, as if it was a head of hair. 

She talked to that pillow by the hour; and her 
voice was very soft, low, and sweet. A wondrous 
yearning love was in her glance. There was all tlie 
mother there, — with such a loving, longing look, no 
other but a mother's face could wear. 

That pillow was her God! — her heaven! In its 
soft, white coverlet, she thought she saw the flowing 
robes of her darling Lily ; and in its yielding body 
the soft flesh of her beautiful lost one. She never 
saw any other object. Only one view had all crea- 
tion. It was her darling Lily. 

With extreme and passionate tenderness she would 
hug the pillow in her arms, and sway back and forth 
as if to rock it to sleep. 

" Hush, baby ! Go to sleep ! Til sing for you. 

"Gentle be thy slumber, 
Oh, my lily fair; 
Angels o'er the hover 
From their realms of air. 
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*^Oh, sweet be thy dreams 
On the couch of sleep, 
Till the morning beams 

O'er the East in radiance peep.'* 

A HALF-WmED FELLOW. 

A half-witted fellow, one day, seeing the keeper, 
a huge red-shock-headed fellow, he cried, with great 
delight, — 

"See the bonfire 1 — the bonfire 1" 

And he ran gleefully up, and held out his hands, 
as if to warm them in the blaze I 

The keeper, a rough fellow, knocked him down. 
The fool crying and wringing his hands, said, — 

" I have burnt my fingers in the fire 1 " 

At this the keeper scowled. 

Some of the keepers were brutes, and had no feel- 
ings, and bullied over the patients so much, they 
dfured not tell the chief of the institution. Why, 
even sane men have as much as they can do to with- 
stand the bullies and tyrants of life; how then can 
you expect these half-witted children of sorrow to 
withstand them ? When the commissioners examine 
these institutions the patients are all dressed as for 
a holiday; and by persuasion, brutality, or by 
threats, are trained to fulfill their parts. The world 
is easily humbugged. 

Of course some of these patients give a world of 
trouble; and unless a man is highly conscientious, 
and pitiful, and patient, he becomes hardened, care- 
less, and indifferent. 
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Daily contact with suflfering becomes a second 
nature; and the pee\ashne88, perversity, stubborn- 
ness, and self-will of patients, try them continually. 
Every one knows how a froward child excessively 
annoys a parent. Here are a hundred such, who 
are led by every conceivable emotion, passion, im- 
pulse, and desire, whim, ciiprice, and act, and with- 
out the help of reason, \vill, sense, or judgment. 

No man is fit to be in an asylum of the insane, 
either as a chief or as an attendant, unless he is a 
Christian. The church should alone supervise these 
institutions; and a body of our highest divines should 
control them. 

They should place in such institutions only men 
who have disciplined themselves by a noble and 
enduring patience. No institution on earth requires 
more love, pity, and kindness, in its members. 
Brute force is a curse to such institutions. 

Such men or women should be absolutely kicked 
out at once, and sent to fight wdth savages; for he 
who ill-treats the insane is a brute beneatli the notice 
of manhood, and should be whipped out of life by 
the people, and cast into the desert to herd with 
wild beasts. 

The people owe it to themselves and their families, 
that the very strictest supervision, at all times, 
should be held over these institutions; and any abuse 
of their power be severely punished, as a warning 
and an example to the rest. 

A young girl, near tliis half-witted fellow, had 
very sunny, golden hair. 
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"See!" he said, "the sun's rays! I'll go and 
warm myself. There, you brute ! " 

So up he went and rubbed his hands in her golden 
locks, as if to get a little warmth. Whereupon the 
keeper, scowling, had half a mind to knock him 
down again. 

The keeper had a very red face. 

" Look," said the poor patient, slyly, to the girl, 
"don't it look like a blushing morn? — or a rosy 
eve? — or a red beet?" 

And he laughed in glee. 

She humored his conceits, and gently soothed him. 
He went up to another patient, with white hair, and 
he shivered. 

" Oh, how cold it is ! Why, the hair is full of 
snow ! " 

And he tapped the head lightly, and slapped his 
fingers as if to get them warm I He would quickly 
dive under their legs, and throw the patients on 
their backs; then he would trot off with them, call- 
ing himself a racehorse. 

To an old fellow, very lame, he said, — 

" Come here, my friend, and take me for your 
walking-cane ! " 

He would stealthily steal a march on the women, 
and kiss them, saying it was the nectar of the gods; 
and pinch at their cheeks, saying he wanted a rose- 
bud for his buttonhole. 

He would seize at their curling locks, Baying it 
was a coil of snakes. He was very merry, and', 
played many a trick. Often when the keeper 
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in he would pretend to play leap-frog by the door; 
and, as it opened, the keeper would stumble over 
him, and pitch on the floor. 

He seemed to remember every indignity and blow, 
and repaid them continually by such tricks. Often 
when the keeper was walking he would suddenly 
put out liis leg, as if to strtech himself; and dp it so 
innocently as even to deceive the keeper, and throw 
him on his face ! 

No blows could tame this sportive disposition. 
He defied all restraint; and though insane, he had 
a will of his own. 

THE mSANE SOHOLAB. 

One visionary fellow I saw, full of strange fancies. 
He was a mad scholar. Too much study and dis- 
appointment in honors had turned his brain. This 
visionary had the wildest conceits. 

"See," he said, "that old white saucer, there 1" 

They all looked up, and saw the moon. 

The stars he called his guineas; and he would 
look up, and count them. 

"All golden!" he cried; "and of the true metal! 
No counterfeits there ! " 

One day he said, — 

" Wliat an old bald-pate is heaven! Why, 'tis the 
true blue, after all; and not a hair in it!" 

Then on a cloudy day, when it was all white, he 
would say, — 

" I guess old Nature is getting to be a granny ! 
See her white hairs I " 

Tlien in Winter he would look out upon the naked 
trees tiiid branches, and cry, — 
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"Ain't you ashamed of yourselves 1 Where are 
your fig-leaves?" 

He would cut up a lot of paper, and blow the 
pieces in the air, and call them his white angels. 
On a rainy day he would watch the showers come 
down* 

"See there," he cried, "how the heavens weep! 
They have had a row on high, and some one has got 
whipped ! " 

One day the principal came in (and he was bald). 

"Well, old parchment 1" he cried, "how much 
will you take for your old foolscap ? " 

He would sing odd songs. 

Well, and Nap. were very great men, 
They battered and banged each other; 
Old Death has placed them in his den, 
To keep them from each other I 

Then he would gaze up at the planets, and sing, — 

Mars is an old fillibuster; 
Venus a lovely spinster; 
Neptune an ancient sea salt, 
With his trident like a pitchfork. 

Jupiter is chief cook and bottle-washer on high; 
Saturn morose, as if he had lost an eye; 
The Pleiades are all in a huddle; 
And the Milky Way looks like a puddle. 

Then he would say the universe was only Gk)d'% 
casket, and the stars were Ttia, A\sjn.o\i<\^. \yQf«i% 
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the day he locked them up, and at night dyly let 
them out to count them. 

He would strut ai'ound and sing: — 

I am jolly as a king, 

Or the chief of the whiskey-ring; 

I am the pilot of the state, 

And tax the people at an awful rate. 

like a rat I feed at the government crib, 

And vote up the salary, to get a richer nib! 

I get whitewashed only twice a year. 

To gain a character and keep my conscience clear I 

Once he saw a butterfly floating in the room^ and 
began to sing this light, airy song: — 

THE BUTTERFLY. 

Ah, thou fragile, shining thing. 
With thy gold and azure wing, 
Floating like a sunlit ray. 
Amid the fragrant flowers at play. 

Glittering film on the summer air, 

Softly fluttering everywhere. 

Like a flash, on joyful wing. 

Thou bright, gay-hearted, careless thing. 

A breathing toy of the passing hour, 
Softly sporting in Nature's bower; 
A mote of glory in the bright sunbeam, 
Gliding like a sylph o'er the pastures green. 
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One day he saw a lady visiting a patient. She 
had a huge roll of hair on her head. This set him 
singing: — 

The ladies! Bless their topknots! 

All hair of the finest manofactore; 

Oiled and perfumed to astonish with rapture 

Toung gents, old bachs, and mustachioed fops! 

On a rainy day, seeing a rainbow in the sky, he 
sang: — 

See the rains in their torrent flow! 
Across the sky floats heaven's bow; 
The storm has nearly spent its power, 
And paints the sky like a gorgeous bower! 

He was full of nonsense; and one day, in a froUo- 
Bome mood, he sang this song about Cupid: — 

DAN CUPID. 

Dan Cupid once sat in a tree, 
Humming a song right merrily; 
He placed his bow upon a bough, 
And spied around to have a row 

With some fair she from town or city,— 
For love, you know, must be my ditty; 
His quiver hung careless on his arzn. 
As if he surely meant no harm. 

At last tripped on a sweet &ir maid; 
Bight under the very tree she laid 
Herself down on the mossy green. 
The loveliest she that woa ^"^ex ly^esDu 
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^'AlasI alas! I have no lover! 
An old maid TU be, unless some rover, 
Some gay gallant who fancies me. 
Takes me with him across the sea.** 

So Cupid then began to monm 

For this poor maiden all forlorn. 

He caught his bow and fixed his arrow, 

And shot the girl right through the marrow. 

He pierced her tender viigin heart 
With love's true but relentless dart; 
So that a sailor from over the water 
Yow'd to wed only this former's daughter. 

So Cupid he stayed to the wedding, 
And furnished the couch and bedding, 
As presents from the court of Love 
To the newly mated pretty dova 
And the grateful maid was happy as a bee, 
With her gallant lover from over the sea. 

One day a very mean lawyer visited a friend of 
his in the asylum. Then our scholar began to sing 
this Bong of 

THE LAW-FOODLB. 

His Pop was a judge of very high renown; 
The son only the law-poodle of the town I 

If airs were brains, how great a mani 
Alasl a thimbleful his mental spani 
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If a tme geniJeman only crosses his path, 
How quickly is aroused this poodle's wrath! 

How sweetly he snarls, turns up his round pug nosel 
Alas! Tm afraid 'twill disturb his highness' repose! 

Friends, employ him just a Httle in the meshes of 

the law. 
And then behold this poodle's prodigious grasping 

paw! 

Here, alas! he is seen to be very, very great, 
He trots, for doing nothing, a 2.16 minute gait! 

He proudly stmts around, his nose in high disdain; 
That little nose which seems to snuff heaven's 
scented plain! 

Alas, he is too proud to see our common earth; 
His head is high in air, as of celestial birth. 

This poodle is bound so deep in the wool of the law. 
So deep that his opinion is not worth a single straw. 

He can frisk, he can caper around the law-books' 

cover ; 
But if by chance he got inside, his brains would 

surely smother! 

What a noble figure, too, he cuts in the crowded dty ; 
The poets smile, delighted, — it makes ihem very 
very witty! 
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Judge, buy bim, pray, a chain, and keep him safe at 

home; 
Alas, he gets too fat; jnst give him but a bonel 

'Twill physic his lofty, presuming meditation; 
Lower his pride, and better fit him for his station. 

Now he is so lofty in the law, he only growls and 

bites; 
His fine airs make him buoyant as gailyflying kites. 

Judge, hold the strings, for God*s sake! let him not 

fly so high; 
Or you'll lose this little poodle in the regions of the 

sky! 

All creation, then, will mourn the loss of this dear 
little poodle. 

Which it loves to pat, to gaze on, darling pettifog- 
ging noodle! 



One day another patient was tattling about the 
others, and backbiting them behind their backs, 
whereupon our scholar begun to sing this song of 

THE 0088IP. 

See the tittle-tattle! 
Always in a prattle! 
His mouth full of slander, 
like a gabbling ganderl 
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He picks out every speck, 
Their characters to deck. 
Even out of a sneeze 
He'll create an awful breeze! 

Every foible hell relate, — 
Adding his spleen of hate. 
Till seems each little fault 
A sin from hell's own vauli 

One day this student had a fever, and his hair 
was cut very short, and his head was bathed and 
rubbed. In the operation I fell on the air, and floated 
(it being Summer-time and the windows open) on a 
light breeze on the mantle. 

A f rieiid of his came to see him, who was a poet. 
In leaning liis arm on the mantle, I stuck to his soft, 
light, fleecy flannel jacket, and so was transported to 
his home; and when he shook that jacket I fell off 
and lodged in a crack of the bureau, and there I lay 
studying tliis man's life. 

I heard many an opinion of his profession, his 
criticisms of other poets, his musings, and songs. 
He said the finest description of a poet ever written 
was by Shakspeare: — 

''The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Glances from earth to heaven. 
From heaven to earth; and as 
Imagination bodies forth the forms of 
Things unknown, the poet's pen turns 
Them into shape, and gives to airy 
Nothings, a local habitation and a nama." 
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To a friend he gave this idea of poetry. Life has 
two phases: the horrible and real; the beaatiful 
and ideal. 

The poet's mission is to interpret the beautiful 
and ideal. The poet's soul is like a sun thatgoldens 
all it touches : it reveals all things in a brighter light, 
a more lustrous glow. 

He interprets Nature and humanity in brighter 
lights and deeper shadows than the ordinary minds 
of the world ; which is only a more ecstatic feeling for 
all that exist. Rhythm is only the musical flow to roll 
forth its impassioned imagery in a more beautiful 
guise. The poetry is in the thought, not in the 
rhythm: rhythm is only a perfect rapid track to 
convey that thought along. 

True poetry is a feeling, a deep intensity, a per^ 
vading harmony, a power of analyzing all things, 
till every image stands forth in body, form, and out- 
line, like a statue. 

In truth poetry is the statuary of the sotd, con- 
veying to the reader deep emotion, sublime imagery, 
melting pathos, fiery passion, visionary dreams, 
grand conceptions, and aU life's phases within the 
mind and soul. 

Even as God can play all lights and colors on the 
blue serene, picturing on the airy void a world of 
beauty in the mists and cloudings; so on the blue 
serene of a poet's soul God pictures life, death, and 
humanity in all its dreams, its hopes, its sorrows, 
and its longings. 
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Nature looms up to view not a barren rock, a 
lifeless flower ; but a living spirit, that in each atom 
speaks of the beauty, glory, and harmony of God. 

The poet is only God's interpreter of the sweet 
voices of Nature in all its melodies, the wind's song, 
the ocean's dirge, the streamlet's murmur, the cas- 
cade's roar, the tree's rustle; all sounds he weaves 
in his verse; love and Bympathy, friendship and 
patriotism; all the moods of the mind and our social 
nature he entwines in his song to melt us, to subdue 
us, to inspire us, to elevate us. The poet is God's 
pffian on earth, to sound more gloriously His praises 
and His wonders. 

Poetry is not mere vision, not mere fancy. No ! 
It is only a holy reality, a divine earthliness, seeing 
a meaning in the common coarser actions of daily 
life; a meaning that interprets God above this 
action, and for a loftier purpose than all this fuss and 
noise of life. 

The poet sees a divine meaning in everything. 
He sees ever amid the grotesque and horrible the 
outlines of something holier in the future. The 
horrible in life is only the grotesque scaffolding of. 
the soul, to mount up on pinions to God. 

Even as the winged butterfly emerges from the 
grub, so all the uncouth in life, all its terrible 
reality, is only life's grub. The poet's soul joins 
wings to this misshapen mass, mounts it on pinions, 
till it becomes a spiritual image ever soaring up 
to God, 
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Poetry is condensation. A few lines convey a 
world of meaning. The wonderful vividness of the 
poet's soul makes every image a striking reality. 
You feel and see he thinks more deeply than you 
do, sees more cleai-ly than you do, and sings more 
sweetly than you can. 

He plays upon every chord of your nature like a 
master on a violin; and from the lifeless dull day 
around us brings forth the sweetest harmonies. He 
can array the simplest facts in life so beautifully, 
that it has a peculiar charm, and you wonder you 
did not see it before. Like a magnet a poet can 
electrify you ; for his electric being is in most perfect 
accord with Nature. 

Pre-eminently is given to the poet the finest 
minds of earth: they possess a clearer texture of 
brain, a more lucid genius. The poet's soul is like 
a calcium light, to bring all objects in a brilliant 
illumination. 

Why do all writers head their chapters with the 
poet's verses? Because a few lines illustrate a sub- 
ject, and throw a wonderful light on that which is 
coming. 

The peculiar charm of poetry is its illustrating 
power, which swiftly opens its treasures to our view. 
The poet's soul thrills with ecstatic feeling for all that 
exists. He possesses a finer sensibility than common 
minds: he rises to grander heights, or sinks to more 
gloomy depths. 

The poet is the human sun of earth : his very voice 
IB harmony, and his verse flows like a musio-echo. 
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He touches all hearts with liis impassioned song, 
takes nations captive, and stands as God's harp on 
earth. 

Like a winged spirit, his soul mounts to the high 
empyrean, and sings like a nightingale from the stars. 
He floats on his waves of melody above the earth, 
and his echoes seem to ascend to the spheres above. 

A nation without a poet is like a people without 
melody. How dull and gloomy would earth be 
without the divine tones that vibrate on our ears to 
melt and subdue our souls. 

Poetry is the song of Nature in her holier moods, 
exulting in her bounding life, its rapture pervading 
thought, an ecstatic fervor for all the gifts of God. 

Poetry is the sun of the soul, transfiguring in its 
golden beams aU witlim its influence. It is robing all 
things in a divine melody that sweeps through our 
being in delicious waves of sound, thought, and feel- 
ing, making us willing captives at its slu^ine. 

It is a temple of thought, whose foundation is 
music, whose spire is the soul. Every beautiful image 
is a holy altar in that temple, every line is an aisle. 

Our poet was not only a dreamer, but a lover of 
all God's creation in daily life. He loved all that 
God had created : he delighted in Nature, and in its 
curious creatm*es. Ho saw the fly, the beetle, the 
snake, and to him each and all were a delight. 

He saw in all a curious design ; and he wondered 
at the matcliless, strange, infinite versatility of God. 
How infinitesimal, yet how extended, was the uni- 
verse I How this myriad tons of weight was but an 
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infinitesimal gathering of tiny atoms, each a hermit 
in its cell. Even as the spheres were alone and 
solitary in space, each had a home and atmosphere 
to dwell in apart, independent, with a title by itself; 
so each atom of these spheres were tiny worlds, with 
the same absolute right and title in itself. 

Wonderful God ! that made everything so inde- 
pendent, yet social with each other. Each object 
in life has its bii*th, decay, death, and immortality. 
Immortality is nothing but a succession of changes 
in the infinite, — a rotary life amid myriad stars, a 
pervading, ascending grade of perfections. 

The poet is life's bee that fiits from flower to 
flower, and extracts all life's aroma, and gives to 
man life's honey, — sweet, delicious, and exquisite in 
its delights. 

Above the sorrows of life and its wail of agony, 
he heard a divine harp, whose strings were swept by 
God nimself . He saw in all life's tortures, the 
high and daring heart to bear all with sweet 
patience, and a holy submission to God's will. 

Life, he said, was a cross and a battle; but above 
this cross and battle, the bugle sounded, the drums 
beat, and the fife played. There was music even in 
its discord, and the soul could forget all its sorrows 
in this heavenly melody. 

Even as the clouds look more vivid for their silver 
lining, so life's harp sounded sweeter in contrast 
with life's discordance. From the dark masses of 
life that looked gloomy and forbidding, he saw God 
peep forth at its top iu an awful sunburst of gloiy. 
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Above life's darkest gloom there yet was a divine 
halo, stretching to the light and pointing to heaven. 
Pain even was a joy to him: he fought it as a soldier 
of the cross would evil; he triumphed over it; and in 
his wail still sung as if life was a glory. 

He offered up this noble will, this brave spirit, 
this high-hearted hope, this matchless faith, as hom- 
age to his God. He smiled serene, with dauntless 
front, at all the tides of fate. Wherever his bark 
strayed he felt and knew and acknowledged God 
was the pilot, and would guide him home at last. 

In the far-off elysiiun he saw his starry home 
amongst boundless fields of azure, stretching far 
away to the zenith ; and his soul saw in its vision that 
bright planet where dwelt his God. 

With a lofty courage he trod life's paths, armed 
in the panoply of Christ, — speaking and acting and 
thinking, as though an unseen arm led the way, 
pointing to happier realms on high. 

He loved to walk forth in the night. The dark- 
ness had no hideousness for him. He felt the golden 
silence of the stillness of the night. It was full of 
musings for him; full of visions and dreams. 

Night only opened his view to God's treasury on 
high. Night was only the portal to heaven. He 
saw God more clearly in those unfathomable worlds 
floating in the dark-blue serene. 

He felt with a deep and solemn thrill, with a soft 
and holy rapture, the deep pervading pulse of night 
beating and throbbing with mystery. He saw in 
this mystery, the power, wonder, and genius of God. 
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Niglft to liim was sanctity: it was religion, it was 
peace, it was slumber, it was ease, luxury, refresh- 
ment. He saw it as a holy institution of rest, a 
sweet siesta to our tired bodies and minds, a wonder- 
ful proof of God's design, mercy, and love. 

Through this inky blackness, through this strange 
and solemn void, voices of the spirits of the uni- 
verse were ever pealing notes divine. There was a 
deep and pervading rapture in this night that inspired 
the soul, and bore it on lightning wings to God. 

He saw in Nature the realistic dream of God's 
beautiful soul. Almost with an Eastern idolatry he 
gazed upon the sun. He did not wonder at the idola- 
ters of old, — those ancient worshipers of fire. He 
gazed in its soft and infusing rays; he exulted in its 
fierce heats; it sent a hot thrill to his bounding 
blood. This burning sim in its fiery splendor only 
gave an exulting bound to his passionate pulse: it 
inspired him, it lifted up his high-beating heart. 

There was a fierce glory even in its piercing rays. 
He loved Nature in her most passionate moods : even 
the icy cold that rock-bound all things in its chill 
pulse was to him a joy. The fierce snow-storm was 
like a bjittle ; and as the feathery battalions filled air, 
earth, and waters, wdth this floating army of flakes, 
they almost seemed like spirits in their soft, downy 
rustlings. 

He educated his body to joy in all the changes of 
the year. Each storm was a delight : his soul's pulse 
beat tattoo to the lightning; and his ear was har- 
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moniously attuned to the volley thunder, and its 
crashing roar. 

It seemed as if God spoke in the bass of Nature 
in its hoarse murmur. Nature was chanting His 
might and power. He felt in all this fury of the 
elements the same inspiration and delight God did 
when He created this power. 

He exulted in this electric force that shook the 
earth in terror, — this maelstrom of the winds and 
lightning that rent and tore like the spirit of ruin 
and chaos. He saw God in His terror. His awe, 
His grandeur, His might, His inexorable fatal power. 

He saw life's horror, as well as its glory. That 
horror had a strange, weird, fascination, for him. Ho 
felt the same thrill that God did when He created 
this horror. He gazed upon this horror with the 
eye of fate, as though all things were to be, must be, 
and should be; as though from this horror would 
hereafter spring light and glory. 

Even as a gay flower burst forth from the black 
mould, so in heaven the flowers of eternity would 
spring from this dark horror; and then we will see 
in light the meaning of creation. 

From the torn and rent horrors of life will unveil 
the bridal fleeces of heaven, to crowTi the bridal of 
a resuscitated, a renewed, and a rebaptized himian 
soul. 

He loved the flowers. They were beautiful eyes, 
ever looking up to God. In their sweet perfume 
he felt the exquisite and delicious breath of God. 
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In the buoyant gossamers that floated on the zephyrs, 
he saw how God conld robe his soul in the infinites- 
imal, as well as clothe it in a star. 

He saw the boundless creation only a banquet 
of these gossamers. To him life was an ever- 
changing kaleidoscope, full of unutterable beauties, 
— full of strange and wonderful delights. Each 
hour and minute was a birthright, and a title to 
something new and beautiful. Each day unfolded 
petal after petal of life's sublime flower; and ages 
only would expand this flower, till its perfect bloom 
and its sweetest perfume would unfold only in 
heaven. 

He saw in life more than this eating and sleeping 
of the senses, — its animal delights. He saw over 
all creation a meaning, — a design, — the unfolding 
one sublime plan, — an architecture whose founda- 
tions were now only uprearing. 

He thought God was creating — out of space and 
in space — one holy, sublime temple, which would 
stand upon the shores of eternity as His final church. 
His everlasting home, crowned with His genius, 
and spired with his soul. 

MUSIC. 

The poet's soul was full of harmony. He loved 
every air of music, every tone, every instrument. 
His soul vibrated to all its changes and its modu- 
lations. The simplest organ charmed him; and in 
all instruments he saw a design, a pastime, a joy. 
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He would listen rapt, inspired, to the symphony 
of a Beethoven ; and almost dwell with the angels 
IIS a Mozart's Kequiem swept the air, and- lifted the 
soul above the stars. His soul danced in glee on 
the prancing measures of a Weber and a Strauss's 
waltzes. He was lifted in silent contemplation, in 
serene worship, in a holy rapture, with a Handel's 
"Messiah," a Haydn's "Creation." 

His soul stirred like a battle-steed with the rolling 
of the drum, the fine shriek of the fife, and the call 
of the bugle. His pulse trembled at the breathings 
of a harp or the soft tinkle of a guitar. 

The human voice divine was an inexplicable 
charm to him; and the soft thrill of the human heart, 
in its swan-like notes, was like a living spirit of joy. 

Music was a prayer to him, — something more 
than mere sound. It seemed almost holy, like a 
chant to God. He felt that music was a divine gift 
from on high, — something ethereal, spiritual, pure, 
and holy. 

It softened and chastened our natiu*e ; it inspired 
us A\dth rapture ; it lifted up and plumed the soul ; 
it filled and took possession of the heart, till it 
ahnost melted us to tears. 

Music was all joy and sunshine. It had no evil 
in it, no sin. It seemed as though God himself had 
sent forth His very soul in these tremulous, vibrating, 
swelling, rolling harmonies. 

Oh, how beautifully do these billowy sounds 
gather into the symphonies of a Beethoven, who 
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stands as the inspired prophet of these sweet echoes. 
He soars above the earth, — even beyond the stars, — 
as though far, far, to the zenith. He c^alled forth 
their unseen spirits, and made them captive to his 
genius, — impelled them with Ids inspired soul to do 
his bidding. 

Every voice of heaven seems to roll through his 
conceptions; and whispers in music their love, 
beauty, and friendship. Wonderful gift, this voice 
of melody! — making earth a sweet harp, whose 
tones are ever pea(^e and liarmony. 

Sublime gift from God to man! — to enchant ns, 
to ravish us, to delight us. As the soft, dulcet notes, 
swell on the air, and wind in heavenly vibrations 
through and througli the brain, taking the heart 
captive and enchaining the soul, can we not imagine 
heaven's gate has opened, and its air is pervading 
all things? 

Music is a narcotic from the stars. It softens all 
passion to slumber. It soothes the soul. It is the 
mind's siesta, — a dreaming joy. 

Our senses float as in a divine delirium. The 
whole earth becomes to us but one vast extended 
wave of melody, that floats like a halo of sound, a 
rapture-tone, an ecstatic vibration, a billowy pres- 
ence hanging over all things, as if it was indeed an 
unseen spirit, inspii'cd to charm us with a heaven- 
born pleasure. 

Our souls dance in these sounds, as if a sylph. 
We feel our spirits mount on these airy billows, and 
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we are riding in space as if mounting a sunbeam. 
We feel uplifted, inspired. There is a raising of the 
soul, as if on pinions. These sweet waves of melody 
are like wings to float us up to God. 

Music wholly absorbs the soul till our whole 
nature is only an echo of its beauty, its sweetness, 
its divine power. Every lovely tone seems to en- 
tomb a soul, such beautiful enchantments it conveys 
to our minds, hearts, and souls, — a soul of love and 
friendship, full of fire and warmth. 

Oh, how many a dull hour can it enchant away! 
It can take the soul from its slough and darkness, 
and place beside it its plumes of light. It can charm 
away our sadness, and lift the gloomy soul in the 
high blue serene of sweet repose. 

It is a heavenly balm in our hours of sorrow. It 
is a sermon that sings sweetly of God, earth, and 
humanity. To the true poet's soul music is heaven 
on earth. 

It is the food and drink of the angels of the 
spheres. It is the divine breath of God liimself, 
who gave His beautiful soul to man in these pro- 
longed waves of melody. In every whisper of these 
harmonies I feel and think I hear the voice of God 
instilling peace within my soul. 

Music is a wonder and a mystery. What match- 
less genius had God, to invent such harmonies ? All 
creation breathes in these melodies a richer draught 
of life, a fuller rapture of the hours, a more passion- 
ate enjoyment of the gifts of God. 
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Music becomes — in its glorious chants, in its in- 
spired measures, in its pure, holy, and rapturous 
tones, — even as the voice of God himself; and 
Beethoven, in his sublime genius, becomes as a harp 
of heaven, — as though God stood beside the instru- 
ment, and guided his fingers over the strings. 

Even the savage beasts of the forests will thrill at 
these sweet sounds. Music has a voice divine; its 
pulses beat tattoo to Creation's harmony. 

Even the fierce savage feels its divinity, and stands 
rapt and silent. If the voice of God ever speaks on 
earth, it is surely through music: it is the only gift 
of God without a Cain, without a stain. 

Its notes of love can tame even a murderer's heart. 
The fierce bravo, the bandit, the pirate, has a tithe 
of this gift; and its heavenly tones can soften even 
their stony hearts. 

Music is the last power on earth that leaves us. 
Even the dying hear the heavenly harp on high; 
they listen to the seraph's song; and spirits from 
above are whispering to the dying soul heavenly 
welcome. 

Music commands the highest homage on earth. 
It is the twin sister to poetry; for music is only 
poetry in melody. 

To the poet the universe is only a divine harp, 
ever chanting in music the glory, power, and majesty 
of God. 

POETRY, 

A friend often discussed with him about poetry, 
thought that Bnrns's " Scots wha hae wi' Wallace 
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Bled" was the most soul-stirring patriotic song ever 
heard, — full of impassioned and weird inspiration, 
very musical and striking. 

The language is very beautiful; the whole air 
noble and grand. It had a rapid, fervid eloquence, — 
very winning, sweet, and lofty. 

There is a touch of real manhood about it; and, 
when well sung, truly enchanting, subduing, and 
ennobling. It rouses our souls like a divine clarion. 

Moore's "Oft in the Stilly Night" is exquisitely 
sweet; and no song ever sung can possess more 
delicious harmony. There are tones in it equal to 
any conception of sweetness and melody. It is a 
gem of gems, unequalled. 

For grandeur, prayer, adoration, impassioned 
imagery, and lofty contemplation, — for wonderful, 
sublime description, — nothing can surpass the 
" Mont Blanc," by Coleridge. It represents the very 
highest genius, in chant or apostrophe. like the 
"Thanatopsis" of Bryant, it is one of those immortal 
gems that can never die, — breathing a divine fire 
and genius, bearing on its brow the diadems of 
eternity. 

Perhaps the most awful curse ever uttered was 
that of Eve, in Byron's " Cain." Its ending is ter- 
rible: — 

"May the grass wither from thy feet! 
The woods deny thee shelter ! 
Earth a home! — the dust a grave! 
The sun his light! — and heaven her God!" 
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Byron's description of "Love" is very beau- 
tiful:— 

"Yes! Love is indeed a light from heaven: 
A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared. By Allah given 
To lift from earth our low desira 
Devotion wafts the mind above, 
But Heaven itself descends in Love. 
A feeHng from the Godhead caught 
To wean from self each sordid thought; 
A ray of Him who formed the whole,— 
A glory circling round the souL" 

The "Closing of the Year," by Prentice: — 

"It is the midnight's holy hour; and silence now 
is brooding like a gentle spirit over the still and 
pulseless world. Hark ! on the winds the bell's deep 
tones are swelling: it is the knell of the departed 
year. 

"No funeral train is sweeping past; yet on the 
stream and wood, witli melancholy light the moon- 
beams rest, like a pale, spotless shroud. The air is 
stirred as by a mourner's sigh; and on yon cloud 
that floats so still and placid through heaven, the 
spirits of the seasons seem to stand," &c. 

It is remarkably beautiful, — full of lofty musings. 
It has a grand and solemn majesty, a chaste imagery, 
an exquisite ideality, a depth of thought, a sad 
pathos, and a choice of expressions perfectly classic, 
and of the sweetest and piu*est English. 

Wlio that has read "LallaRookh" (incomparably 
the cJiefcCceuvre of Moore), but has been charmed 
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and 'fascinated l)y its pure, sweet, impassioned, and 
glowing imagery, — its wondrous, harmonious, melo- 
dious flow of language, sentiment, passion, and 
description. 

There is an ideal glory around it that lights it up 
as with a halo, as though the st^ir of the East shed 
over it its soft beams, and the southern sun warmed 
it in its rays. 

It possesses a peculiar witchery, a fervid fire, a 
southern ardor, that belongs only to those romantic 
clunes of passion, war, and love. Tliere is in it an 
air of wonderful youth and freshness, like love's first 
dream. A rosy halo illumines it, — a buoyant 
beauty. It is like the dawn of tlic soul in its first 
opening, when life looks forth like a vision, a 
blessed hope, a fervent faith, a belief of heaven on 
earth. 

Byron's description of " Beauty " is very fine : — 

"Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of Beauty's heavenly ray! 
Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, 
His changing cheek, his sinking heart, confess 
The might, the majesty, of loveliness t 
Such was Zuleika. Such aroimd her shone 
The nameless charms, unmark'd by her alone ; 
The light of Love, the purity of grace. 
The mind, the music breathing from her face. 
The heart whose softness harmonized the whole; 
And oh, that eye was in iiself a scull " 
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BjTOu'd descriptiwn of the "Diamond" is vory 
grapliic: — 

"Ob, tboa fiweet sparkler! 
Thou more tlian stone of the PliiloBopber! 
Thoo bright eye of tbe mine! Tboa loadstar of 
The sool! The true magnetic pole to which 
All hearts point duly north, like trembling needles! 
Thou darning spirit of the earth,— which sitting 
High on the monarch's diadem, attracts 
More worship than the majesty who sweats 
Beneath the crown which makes his head ache like 
Uillions of hearts which bleed to lend it luster. 
Sbult thon be minet I am, methinks, already 
A Uttle king] — ft lucl? alchemiatl" 
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POEMS 



THE WHISPER 



There is a whisper in the air — 

There is a whisper on the 
That comes to me so sweet and fidr. 

And from the stars floats merrily. 

There is a whisper in the trees — 

There is a whisper from the flowers — 

That comes perfumed npon the breeze. 
Sweetly filled from Nature's bowers. 

There is a whisper in the mind — 
There is a whisper in the soul— 

That with music our hearts bind. 
And in soft sweet anthems rolL 

'Tis Gbd s still voice in all, 

Whispering of hope, and joy, and cahn ; 
Floating like a heavenly pall. 

And softly chanting Nature's psalm. 



THE EVENING STAR. 



Sweet star of evening's close. 
Glowing like a golden rose ; 
Badiant in thy heavenly light, 
Blooming in the soft twilight. 
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Art thou a messenger from on high. 
Showing the way to worlds near by? 
A shining sentinel of heaven's portals. 
Serenely revealed to the eye of mortalst 

Dost thou take thy morning bath 
In the vapors of the son's last patht-* 
Bobing in their celestial dresses 
That float around in loving caresses. 

Steals o'er ns now a witchery soft. 
As we watch thy path aloft, — 
Beantifol as a poet's dream of love^ 
Nestling on the air, like a golden dove. 



THE DEVIL AND THE LAWYER. 



LAWTEB. 

Quoth the lawyer: Sir, who art thou,— 
Solemn in black, with so courtly a bow, 
Thy tail curled up in so fine a fashion. 
And the horns on thy head always looking so 
dashingt 

DEVIL. 

Quoth the devil: Dost thou not know met 
I am thy dearest friend, so well I love thee I 
We both live, you see, by the very same trade: 
By lying and cheating our fortunes are madel 
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LAWTEB. 

I see yon fleece Binners! I only fleece foolsl 

We are both knowing chaps, and learned at the same 

schools! 
At first I thought you a dominie, — excuse the mistake! 
To make honorable amends, it is never too late! 

DEVIL. 

Mon ami! Dear, sweet partner, and pride of my 

heart! 
How now goes the world! Do you still ply your 

art? 
Do you still fee the judges? — rule courts with a 

wink? 
Ablaze with your impudence, and pettifogging kii^? 

LAWYER. 

Ah, I fleece all, with long delays, high charges, and 

vexation. 
Through false claims and lying promises Tve risen in 

my station. 
Fm almost a judge! Think of that, my dear Sir 

Devil! 
With gold 1*11 purchase the office! The poor people 

won't cavil! 

DEVIL. 

My friend, I want a lawyer to serve me down below, — 
jTo pitch in brimstone, stir the fires, and make the 

bellows blow! 
Ck)me be my secretary, sir! Bide down to hell with 

me! 
Well have a judge for breakfast and a saint or a Turk 

for tea! 



\ 
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LAWTEB. 

Thank yon, kind sir! You honor me! Fm ecstatio 

with my glee! 
m close my business, pack my trunks, and be off in a 

jiffy with thee ! 
The poor fellows all will miss me! Keep an eye on 

them, good Devil ! 
Keep them posted, give them my respects^ and do the 

thing that's civil! 



BEAUTIFUL CLOUD. 



Beautiful cloud! Oh, whither dost thou fly, — 

With thy soft, sweet, roseate dye! 

Like a wing of glory thou floatest on, — 

Of the loves of the sunbeam and moisture bom. 

Beautiful cloud! Gently floating in thy eyrie of air! 
Glorious film of the heavens, — like down spreading 

there ; 
With thy butterfly garments, all spangled and gem'd; 
With the soft tints of light thy fair skirts are hem'd. 

Beautiful cloud! Bright gossamer joy of an hour. 
Hung like a gem in the sky's airy bower; 
Like a stray banner from the throne of light, 
Thou floatest ever on so gaily to the sight. 

Beautiful cloud! Dashing rover of the air! 
Careless and free thy pennant floats everywhere ; 
Sunshine and storm are all the same to thee; [free. 
Thy mgnei of beauty o*er the sky thou writest fair and 
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Beantifol cloud I Wilt thou yanish in fountains of mist T 
Spreading thy filmy veils o'er the sun's bright disc. 
Or in tassels of glory hanging far down the skies, 
In soft beams of light glitter with thy twilight dyes. 

Beautiful cloud I Come, let me sail with thee. 
That I may reach yon distant azure sea, 
That shuts out the bright heavens gleaming afar; 
Float downward softly that I may soar to yon star. 

Beautiful cloud! Oh, how quickly fleeting 
Is thy bright and gay and ever joyous greeting! 
With all thy light streamers on the air. 
Would that like thee could vanish all my care! 

Beautiful cloud, that like a summer dream 

Lifts itself for a moment's sparkle — a joyous beam! 

Thou art an emblem of light-hearted care! 

Ah, like thee may I float, and heaven's crown wear! 

Beautiful cloud! Ever to me a wondrous delight! 
How oft have I watch'd thee from morning till night! 
Feasting in glory on thy strange, bewitching tint, 
As if Gk>d had imbued thee from color's own mint! 

Beautiful cloud! So serenely floating on, 

The heart of a poet thou ever hast won. 

To paint thee in thy gala robes requires great skill, 

For the glory around thee one's inmost soul doth filL 

Beautiful cloud! Ever radiant with delight! 
Thy beauty Alls and colors every avenue of sight! 
Always welcome, bright queen and belle of the airl 
No loveliness can rival thine, nor ever seem bo fairl 
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GREAT SEA, MOAN AND MOAN. 



Great seal Moan, and moan, and moan! 
Weep oat thy heart in a dirge-like groan I 
Send thy tears to the far-off clouds, 
That they may gather in hurricane shrouds. 

Great sea! Canst thou ever be still? 
Is there no rest e'en in thy murmuring rill? 
What is thy doom, thus alone to wander 
To the enthroning air ever a pander? 

Great sea! With all thy majesty and power. 
Still art thou but a changeling of the hour! 
Whoe'er shall trust thy treacherous face, 
May be engulfed with lightning pace. 

Ghreat sea! Ever clatter and clatter! 

lake a liquid magpie always chatter! 

The very air is stunned by tliy deafening roarl 

Thou givest no sleep to the encircling shore. 

Great sea! Art thou Gh}d's perpetual motion? 
With no stop to thy pulse T I have a notion 
That the fiend is chained within thy cleft; 
For once in thy clutches, no mercy is left! 

Ghreat sea! Though wrinkled is thy &ce, 
Thy form chamelion is full of grace; 
For thou art buoyant, young, and ever gay. 
As when at Creation's dawn thou first did play. 
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Ghreat sea! Thongh soft as down ihy touch. 
Thy grasp is like a vice's inclosing clutch! 
How easy we fall in thy liquid embrace, 
But trust thee too far, soon endeth life's race! 

Great sea! Sublime harlequin of the hour! 
A liquid athlete ! Within earth's circling bower 
Thy airy vaultings mock man's puny strength; 
From empires thou leapest all thy length. 

Great sea! There is a spell upon my soul, 
When in thy waves I wildly roll, 
I feel a glory pulse every nerve, 
Leaping up and down in thy liquid curva 

Great sea, all hail! A slave thou art! 
Earth's great arms encircling hold thy heart! 
The chain'd rocks hold thee a ring within! 
Even thy boundless path is hemmed in. 

Great sea! Dost thou always moan, 
That the great earth holds thee like a stone t — 
That thou must be shackled, like all the rest? 
Earth, air, sky, and water must obey Gk)d's 
behest 

Great sea! Freedom's image, — so wild in ihy 

play! 
Sublime organ chanting Gbd's hymns every 

day! 
Weak man can not shackle thy billows so free, 
Ever dancing to Nature's sublime minstreh^I 
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IMMORTALITT. 



Hark to the solemn whisper of the sotill 
Like the wine of life through ns doth roll — 
Like an anthem from Gbd's own throne— 
AboTe ruin and death doth in triumph tona 

Tis the hallelujah of life! — the signet of heayen! 
Dissolution and chaos can not mar it even! 
Coeval with hope it came from on high. 
There in brightness eternal forever 'twill lie. 

What is this whisper that comes from Gk>d*s soul. 
Stamped on all atoms, as through space they roUt 
All things may die, decay, or change, 
But this spirit forever the same doth range. 

Tis Lnmortality! — eternal phoenix of life! 
Soaring and soaring beyond death and strife! 
Unveiling forever and ever Gk>d's soul, 
Unbosoming the mysteries that through Creation 
rolL 



THE SOUL IS NOT ALL LIGHT. 



The soul is not all light; 

Darkness clouds the heart; 
Even in Nature clouds blight 

The azure blue as they dart 
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The clonds soon roll away: 

The blue serene appears. 
'Tis Gbd's own moral lay, 

That we should sunshine wear. 

Sink not, then, in gloom; 

Do not wear death's mask; 
Give the sunshine room; 

Cheerily bear thy task. 

True manhood ever smiles 

In the darkest hour of life. 
Against earth's keenest wiles 

Wear God's calm in the strife. 

Even Horror has an end, 

Even Pain wiU cease to be; 
Let not either thy spirit bend. 

But live like the sunshine, free. 

Darkness is only a foil to light; 

So let sorrow be a foil to joy; 
It gilds its glory's greater height, 

Lighting its splendor without alloy. 

Let the proud spirit droop^ 

But never break its heart: 
The soul should neyer stoop 

To act a corpse-like pari. 



We should plume up our wiU 
To bear in silence every pain* 

Let the world diink its fill 
Of our sorrows as ihey 
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Bat feed not that thirst long; 

Still wear a gallant smile; 
Let the sonl sing its lightest song. 

And weary hours oft beguile. 

Gk)d's snnshine and flowers 

Are lessons of moral duty; 
The gentle rainbow showers 

Snrroimd us like spirits of beauty. 

If we most sometimes weep, — 
Grieve like the dark'ning showers ; 

Then let the snnshine peep 
O'er the heart's most fragrant flowers. 

We know death and sin will be; 

So brightness and glory shine; 
Yet all earth, air, sky, and sea, 

In beauty around man s soul entwine. 



Qiye to Time thy hours of gloom. 
Like the clouds upon the sky; 

But give the sunshine also room. 
And let Gk>d's glory on us lie. 



Let a sunburst be our banner 
On life's wild and stormy sea; 

Let it ware in a Christian manner, 
Emblem of Faith, Hope, Charity. 
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NINA. 



Lady of the strangely moonlit brow, 
Whose eyes of night, in fancy, yiew me now. 
As if a spirit from the midnight heaven 
Was ever fleeting through the dark*ning even. 

The shadows of a strange loveliness, 
As I gaze upon thy raven locks' comeliness. 
As if from night's trailing plumes they roll, 
Fall upon the white wings of my souL 

I linger in the shadows of thy mind, 
With a deep melancholy entwin'd; 
Yet it leads my soul into a trance 
More weirdly than a witches' dance. 

The strange spell of thy dark being, 
Full of life's mysterious seeming. 
Enchants me more than does the glow 
Sparkling from a radiant brow of snow. 

My soul leaps to thy solemn whisper, 
As if of night thou wert the weird sister; 
Thy lightest tone breathes a mystic delight, 
More winning than whispers of spirits bright. 

The sad mien of thy twilight face 
O'er me sheds a glory like night's race 
Of strange spirits that flit in a moonless night, 
Yet to the soul's fancy imearthly, strange^ and 
bright. 



?gr-^r 
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Nature formed thee in her hour of solemn brooding, 
When some strange care o'er her soul was flooding. 
She cast her veils of darkness o'er thy face; 
Tet, ere they yanish'd, she infused a moonlit graoa 

Thy spirit haunts me like some deep bower, 
Whose solemn shades within have strangest power: 
A power of silence, — a quiet so profound 
It seems as if weird spells were all around. 

Each human spirit has a darkness and a light 
Entwin'd together in the soul's bower bright. 
In thee the darkness overpowers the light; 
Yet a wondrous fascination illumines its night. 

Thy beauty haunts me like the sun's eclipse; 
Yet upon thy dark face hang rosy lips, 
Whose juicy sweetness seems the very bower of love, 
That makes thee in their softness a very turtle-dove. 

How strangely thou touchest the pulses of my heart. 
When from tiiy dusky eyes I see thy soul's gentle- 
ness start. 
I feel in thy presence like a traveler in shady wood. 
Who hails its welcome retreat from the sun's burn- 
ing mood. 

In thee the shadows of my being find their counter- 
part; 
For thou can'st minister to a sad and lonely heart 
Thou art the Priestess of Love, to shed consolation 
O'er the deep spirit's dark and hopeless desolation* 
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CODDT. 



September, 1878. 



Don't yon know Coddy? 
That noble son of shoddy, 
Who despises manly work, 
And doth all duties shirk? 

He is burly and stout; 
Talks with a blustering shout; 
Brows down all who speak 
With modest air and spirit meeL 

He wears fine clothes, 

And a jolly red nose; 

For he patronizes Widow Cliquot, 

Sails his yacht, and his skiff doth row. 

He is a right royal numskull, 
E'en though his pocket is full. 
He patronizes the turf with a grace, 
Being a great swell with a red faca 

He is noisy, and coarse, and loud; 
Brazen, and not easily cowed; 
Hurls his opinions right and left. 
As though the world was only himself. 

Coddy is quite an Adonis, 
When flirting with pretty Miss Bonis; 
He can smirk in very good style, 
Ogling the dear ones all the while. 
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A Bojer he*s always a-pnffing; 
His body be*s always a-stnfSng; 
He is a porpoise of the first water; 
Owning a horse that can snorter. 



Coddy can swear like a Turk; 
But is ashamed of honest work. 
His family are all great swells, 
Though they wear the cap and bells! 

Coddy is always np to snnff ; 
Gkunbling, and fall of pn%-pnff. 
He stmts aronnd like a pompons gander, 
Whenever he gets up his dander! 

Coddy is quite a politician. 
Though a yery poor arithmetician! 
He forgets to pay what he may borrow. 
Always saying "Wait till to-morrow!" 

Coddy goes to church once in a while; 
There he looks around with a serene smile, 
Watching the sweet dears very intently, 
Not hearing a word the preacher says rey- 
erently. 

Coddy is a walking good-for-nothing! 
A kind of jolly, pompous, &t frothing! 
A kind of bully, dandified blioy ! 
A well-fed, fashionable, ornamental toy! 
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SONG OP THE FIEND. 

September, 1878. 

Ida! ha! — with a reckless laugh, — 
The fools I see their spirits quaff! 
I see a man or a brute kill his wife; 
Mad with rum, stamp out her life. 

I see a brother strike a brother, — 
With jealous hate murder each other. 
I see a son, all stained with crime, 
For gold slay his father, ere his time. 

I see the slanderer, hypocrite, and sneak, 
Prowl like a vulture with an evil beak. 
Hurling their slime on the innocent and true, 
Like dark spirits piercing them througL 

I see Lust stalk his evil way, 
Like an angel of light in the demon's pay, 
Softly stain a pure and virgin soul, 
'Till hell's black palls o'er her roll. 

I see one trader openly rob another, 
While each pretends to be a brother! 
With lip of heaven so free and fair, 
With treacherous deceit laying a snare I 

I see Hate, with fierce and savage eye. 
Stain Peace's sweet form in war's red dye; 
And with torch of fire bum all aroxmd. 
Till the fiends think earth hell's own ground . 
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I see tyrants, under the sanctity of law. 
Grind the people to powder in their maw; 
Bevel in the death-sweat of the poor, 
To gild their thrones with Fashion's luxe. 

I see a false judge sell his soul. 
To grasp a little yellow gold! 
I see great officers of state 
Bob the people at a fearful rate I 

I see two men, for a word or two, 
Slash each other through and through; 
Beeking with each other's blood, 
Make of earth's bosom one red flood. 

I see a quarreling man and wife 
Filled with sullen and silly strife. 
Look darkly at one another, 
For months not speaking to each other. 

I see filth and refuse cover a great city, 
Food for disease, — a plague-spot, — quickly 
Destroying by thousands the neglected poor. 
Carrying death and gloom from door to door. 

I see great corporations cut down wages to 

starvation point, 
That gay revelers may themselves anoint 1 
And in wild extravagance spend their gain 
At the expense of honest labor swelling their 

traini 
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I see grim Want, in skeleton gnise, 
Like death-heads all around me rise! 
Woe-stricken with Poveri;y*s fearful grasp, 
In sorrow and slow disease their children clasp. 

I see Luxury wildly gallop pell-mell. 
With heartless speed, right into the jaws of hell! 
Reckless of aught except the passing hour, 
In wild debauchery fall into my power! 

I see creeds professing gentle love, • 

In soft words cooing like a turtle-dove, 

In action bigotedly damn one another. 

Beady with steel and shot to destroy each other. 

I see yampyres, under cover of a great charity. 
Feast on the funds of the poor, — no longer a 

rarity! 
I see debtors, beneath the shield of a bankrupt 

law. 
Bush wildly to escape a creditor's honest paw. 

I see the church — ^with poison, drunkenness, and 

lust, — 
Grind the honor of religion into the dust! 
I see a great nation crazy on finance. 
With silly sehemes, bull-like, pranca 

I see the cap and bells hoisted o*er the world, 
All kinds of folly at each other hurl'd, 
Erecting an altar with a zany on its top, 
With leering laugh inviting all to stop. 
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I see honest merit snubbed by Fashion's rod. 
And a fool in tinsel worshipped as a QodI 
I see a yenal press's braggadocio emptiness. 
Whilst genius sits in lonely pen8iYenes& 

I see blowers and bags of wind of eyery kind. 
Stmt in self-conceit, with inflated mind; 
"Whilst sensitive, modest merit, slinks in shame 
Having no brazen trumpet to herald its fame. 

I see mjself reproduced everywhere, — 
My tail hid in a skirt, my horns in a beaver! 
My blue flames wreathed in a tobacco-pipe! 
So disguised in dress, on the sly them to gripe! 

Heigho! as I said to one of my imps, the crow, 
Who splutter*d glibly, and wheeFd on his toe. 
Heigho ! makes a quiet grunt of satis&ction. 
The world gives me so much to do, it causes 
distraction! 



CLIMB TON STAKRT HEATEN. 

September, 1878. 
Climb yon starry heaven, 

Let the soul be driven 
Through eternal space, 

To win the glorious race. 

Earth is but a phantasy; 

Life only a strange rhapsody; 
Yet music still lingers, 

Boiled from Heaven's fingers. 
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Behold the serpent's trail 
In death's dark veil; 
Yet shining Edens 
Drop from the heayens. 

There are trails of light 
In life's dark night; 
From the storm of sorrow 
A glory springs to-morrow. 

Hark to the battle-shout 
Of the demons round about, 
Waving their bloody banner 
In wild and fiendish manner. 

See murder's red glare 
Crimson the very air, 
While the incendiary's torch 
Is cast from earth's porch. 

Hark to the angel's whisper, 
Like some loved sister, 
Instilling within the soul 
Secrets from the starry rolL 

Chants are ringing. 
Angels are winging. 
Spirits of light 
Make the earth bright 

Yet demons laugh. 
And the wassail quaff; 
Woes shrieking shudder, 
Tortures rack each other. 
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Lo! life's horror 
Wailing in sorrow, 
Will soon pass away 
In heaven's eternal day. 

I see a star in heayen, 
Olow above sins even, 
Washing its darkness away 
In its brighter ray. 

I hear hope sing 
On its golden wing, 
With its azure eyes 
Looking to the skies. 

I see Faith crown'd, 
In heaven's arms bound, 
With robe of spotless white 
Flitting throngh the starry light. 

Behold the rapt seraphim, 
Above the horror grim. 
Sweeping the golden haip 
To heaven's own march. 

Gk>d yet gently lingers, 
With His divine fingers 
Threading life's mazes 
Though the earth crazes. • 

Tet a rainbow gleams 
Through life's gory seams, 
Spanning Heaven's brow, 
Forgiveness' immortal bow. 
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The main incidents of this poem are taken from a prose story in a 
country newspaper. 

FIDELLA. 

September, 1878. 

Fidelia was her name, 

A spirit gentle and tame ; 

With soft gazelle eyes, 

LoYe hannting their hazel dyes. 

She was quiet and true ; 
Faithful to every due; 
A soul that could not lie; 
Too honest to play the spy. 

Tet.she was firm as a rock; 
She could not her duty mock; 
Modest and unassuming to all ; 
And obedient to her mistress' oalL 

A widow near by had a son, 
As wild a colt as e'er did run ; 
The bold dare-devil of the village, 
Qiven to bad courses and to pillage. 

Fidelia's mother was a widow, too. 

Being dear friends, they thought a match 

would do 
Between this very opposite pair, — [fair. 
One wild and reckless, the other sweet and 

Though betrothed, they were not wed; 
For Joe, her lover, took it into his head 
To roam, and stayed away so long [song. 
That their courtship was like an old, old 
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She was so trae, so gnilelcss, and so pnre, 
That her many willing suitors could not lure 
Her away from the memory of the old love. 
To the world a marvel of constancy she did 

[prove. 
A neighbor s help fell very sick, 
Her services were needed quick; 
She went and nursed her all alone, 
And made the mansion, then, her home. 

At this mansion one dark night, 
Fidelia took a serious fright 
She imagined her mistress sick, — 
Arose and Ht the candlewick. 

As she neared the master s room, 

She heard his terrible death-doom. 

Savage voices struck upon her ear, 

That made her young heart quake with fear. 

'Twas a dark and stormy night; 
In the black sky shone no light; 
The winds howled all around; 
Fearful rains drenched the ground. 

Her sense of duty was so strong 
She moved heroically along; 
Flung the door open wide, 
And rushed in quickly to his sida 

The light was burning very low, 
And a hasty glance at once did show 
Bobbers had broken into the room. 
And struck the owner his death-doom. 
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There lay the master on the floor; 
From his body the blood did pour; 
He lay tmconscions near a silver heap 
The burglars had not time to keep. 

Just then a man gained the open sash. 
And was leaping out with a quick dash; 
She suddenly seized him by the arm, 
And shrieking wildly, gave the alarm. 

He savagely tore himself away, 
With a fearful oath, giving sway 
To his rage and maddened surprise, 
(dazing on her with murderous eyes. 

His torn mask and well-known tone 
Smote her with a fearful groan. 
A terrible cry then pierced the air, 
As she suddenly swooned thera 

In her shrieks she cried, ^^Oh, not Joe! 
It can not be I Such fearful woe!" 
Soon she was unconscious of all around; 
Her senses, in a swoon, deathlike, bound. 

He wildly cried, "My God! my God!" 
And with frantic speed leaped to the sod; 
Hastened in a strange terror away, — 
His guilty conscience having full sway. 

An alarm all over then did sound ; 
One of the robbers was quickly bound. 
He proved to be Joe! — her early love; 
Once plighted to this constant turtle-dove. 
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Weak from the weight of savage blows, 
The owner never the robber knows. 
From his deadly wounds the master died. 
To avenge him all the country vied. 

Joe was wealthy, though so wild; 
A sadly spoiled, yet favorite child. 
Who to courses desperate had taken. 
All laws of God and mankind breaking. 

She alone could hang him! 

She alone could save him ! 

She alone knew his form, 

And could avert the avenging storm. 

They knew her fatal love of truth; 
She could not lie to save the youth. 
All pressed her not to testify, — 
Before her eyes to see him die. 

She wrung her hands in woe. 
How to act she did not know I 
Her evidence for him would win 
A felon's death! — all steeped in sin. 

Yet a strange light was in her eya 
As she spoke she heaved a sigh, — 
"Never fear! Ill not convict Joe ! 
Though his crime has caused such woel" 

She was called to the witness-stand. 
And on the Bible placed her hand; 
Swore solemnly to tell the truth. 
All expected her to convict the youth. 
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When lo! a lawyer enddenly uprose. 
''She is not eligible, I suppose. 
I can prove her to be his wife! 
Married in secret I" 'Twill save his life I 

Eight years before she married him; 
Then he basely deserted her for a life of sin. 
He made her swear to keep the secret, 
like a fixed star the truth she kept. 

He was free! He promised to reform: 
He tried his best to weather the storm 
Of dark suspicions that hunted his sin; 
But the taint of guilt still walled him in. 

In desperate despair he tore himself away. 
When absent his passions had fuU sway. 
Again he joined the daring band of crime, 
That &ital proved to him in earlier time. 

She would have gone, too; but a mother dear 
Lay at death s door, her dying eyes to cheer. 
He promised to live a noble life of good; 
But for virtue like her*s he had no manhood. 

He made her promise to keep a light 
Burning in her dwelling every nighi 
''Be sure some time TU again come home, 
When the past is forgotten. Now I must roam. 

"That light will be a holy beacon for me. 
When absent I roam on life's stormy sea. 
The remembrance of that light will my soul cheer; 
And like the star of hope welcome me here." 
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Through many a long and weary night. 
For years still glowed that signal-light. 
Like a yestal virgin watching a shrine sublimey 
She kept it burning the weary watches of tima 

A cottage by the sea was her lonely home. 
Bnt solitary and constant she had no heart to roam. 
There list ning sadly to the waves of the sounding sea. 
She looked far along the shore, where he had gone 

[free. 
Long years of watching had half dazed her brain. 
Her raven locks were white, yet her heart was sane, 
Pure, fresh, and young, as when she gave it away. 
Like a pearl from heaven, one owned its sway. 

Letters of sweet promise she sometimes received. 
Which gladdened her soul, and its burden relieved; 
Yet too sadly, too slowly, weary time had passed, 
Till a letter, like a sunburst, cheered her at last 

"Oh, wife! I have truly reformed at last; 
I have, by honest manhood, wiped out the past! 
Be ready! Watch, and keep the light a-buming; 
For on such a day, be sure 111 be returning. 

"In that happy hour of love's true greeting. 
Well forget the past in this true holy meeting, 
m repay with constant love all your woe; 
Again, forever, you can clasp your ill-starred Joe!" 

A light as if from heaven illumined her pale face, 
While tears slowly trickled down in their sad race. 
Tet her heart beat high with hope so long deferred, 
While strange presentiments her bosom stirred. 
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For him, living or dead, she promised to stay there. 
On his good steed going, on his good steed coming 

here. 
On the day named she watched with eagle eyes; 
Her lamp trimmed, her home neat, not to be taken 

by surprise. 

All day long she watched, and watched in Tain. 
The heavens were clouded with a dull diizzling rain. 
Toward eve the winds began to grow louder and 

louder. 
The lightnings flashed with peal after peal of 

thunder. • 

The storm increased, and the waves beat high; 
Dark and lowering gleamed the sky; 
Heaven and earth seemed to be in wild uproar, 
While volleys of rain everywhere did pour. 

She made the lamp flame with all its power. 
The life of her love was to be her dower. 
In the far distance she descried a horse 
Coming through the darkness on his course. 

The lightning at times made him clearer. 
She saw a man on him hurrying nearer. 
She strained her gaze in the flashing lights 
Till he seemed almost near to her sight. 

With a shout above the thunder he came rushing on; 
And the home of the lost one was almost won. 
Nearer and nearer his wild course he strode, 
like a demigod courier from some starry abode. 
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When a thunderbolt wildly strack him down, 
Even at the foot of the mad waves yeasty frown. 
He rolled from his horse in view of his home; 
And Fidelia, the faithful, was at last truly alona 

She rushed wildly out, in spite of the storm. 
And clasped him again and again to her form; 
While a strange laugh gurgled on her lips, 
And the life-blood flowed in gushing rips. 

They found them on the sad, desolate shore, 
With the sad waves moaning for them evermore; 
While the spirits of life bore them on high, 
In life separated, in death together they lie. 



SWEET LADY, IN THE BOWERS OP LIGHT. 



Sweet lady, in the bowers of light 

The angels are watching thee ; 
As if to outmatch the spirits bright^ 

That float on their golden sea. 

Thy beauty, like some rare gem, 
Bewilders the senses with its glow; 

As if some antique glory was flung o'er ihem, 
To make the world in homage bow. 

Methinks that even the Paradise bowers 
Could not boast of a lovelier face; 

That even the angels, with their celestial powers^ 
Could not outmatch thy ravishing grace. 
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A halo shines from thy liquid eyes, — 

A halo of a soul pure and bright: 
A glory haunts thy face's pure dyes, [lighi 

Whose carnation tints mingle with beams of 

The spheres might listen to thy music-voice, 
And own, rapt in wonder, its glorious swell. 

Such joyous tones would e'en make the stars 
rejoice ; 
For in thy bosom's throne all harmonies dwell 

Thy smiles, like cherub-wings. 
So sweetly round the soul are curl'd; 

As if some spirit with gay imaginings, 
Had left the impress of a purer world. 

Thy glances glow with love's softest fires; 

Like summer warmth they penetrate the heart; 
Like dulcet music from heavenly lyres, 

Winning all with guileless ari 



THE EAIN-FIEND. 

September, 1878. 

See the rains driven 
From high heaven ; 
Flooding the earth, 
Giving deluge birth. 

The rains pour down 
Athwart the town; 
Dancing from the roofiSy 
Like rebounding hoofs. 
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The trees drip with showerSy 
like a fountaiii of bowers. 
See the shmbs weep 
As the wild rains leap. 

How the rivers grow 
With this overflow; 
How wildly they glide, 
Wooing the storm-bride. 

It pours like a lake 
Through the canebrake; 
It rushes like a ram, 
Breaking every dam. 

It lifts up the bridges; 
Turns the earth into ridges; 
It hurls down the mansions, 
Tearing away their stanchions. 

It eddies and whirls, 
Tossing about foam-curls; 
It wears wreaths of snow, 
As headlong it doth go. 

Corpses float on the storm, 
By its power struck down. 
Mountains fall apart, 
Pierced to the very heart 

The avalanche plunges 
As the wild storm lunges; 
The clouds rip apart, 
As the rain-spears dart 
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Natnre hangs its head 

As if in dread; 

All things shrink 

When the storm-spirits drink. 

'Tis a baptism sublime 
When the storms chime; 
Drowning the earth in tears 
As the whirlwind rears. 

It langhs in the thunder. 
Smiting the oak asunder; 
It winks in the lightning, 
All Nature frightening. 

It snaps asunder, 
Like a fiend of wonder; 
It rushes pell-mell. 
Like the jaws of helL 

It murders with its gripe, — 
Its flails ready to strike. 
Like a boxer it reaches out arms, 
Filling the earth with alarms. 

TTis noisy and hoarse, — 
Never filled with remorse ; 
Though ruin gilds its front. 
And death bears the brunt. 

It spits out its spite. 
As if half tight; 
Stripping all things bare, 
like the fiend of the air. 



1 
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It leaps wildly about. 
As it shows its snout; 
It snaps its jaw, 
Seizing all in its maw. 

With a swish and a hiss, 
It clenches its fist; 
Knocking all down, 
With a cloudy frown. 

It is king of the clouds. 
Which it tears into shrouds; 
It crackles and roars, 
As the wind and rain pours. 

In a mantle of flame 
It wields the hurricane; 
And its lightning torch 
Is dipped in hell's porch. 

Its eyes grow wild. 
As its passions are riled; 
It makes a club of the oak, 
When the earth is broke. 

At the toss of its arm 
The waves feel alarm; 
They are tossed into tatter 
As they each other batter. 

Like a fiend on a spree. 
It grins horribly; 
Laughing at the shriek 
Of death in its beaL 
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The world is in thrall 
Within its death pall; 
It makes its teeth rattle, 
When the elements battle. 

It despises man in his pride. 
As it casts a monarch aside. 
Woe to him who appears 
At the points of its spears. 

It rashes like a mountain. 

It gashes like a fountain, 

It drops like a deluge, 

Leaving the earth without refuge. 

It pours like a river, 
With a wild shiver; 
It siezes in its arm 
All it can harm. 

It spares neither friends nor foes, 
As on the carnival of death it goes. 
It dances Nature's can-can, — 
Leaping earth's confines in its span. 

It shrieks bold and free, 
Like an eagle of liberty; 
What are its puny wings 
To the pinion that to it clings t 

Out of the azure it leaps 
Through the air's stormy deeps: 
Athlete of clouds that roll, — 
Vaulting from pole to pole. 
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SONG OF THE MODEEN BOARDER 

September, 1878. 

Alas! alas! we all most oat! 

Pork is so oily, white, and sweet! 

So pork is roasted, fried, sliced, crisp and neat. 

Pork yon mnst know is a right royal dead beat. 

Now an oyster sonp is on the table. 
Beally, to find one yonll be scarcely able 
When you dive down into the hot boiling caldron, 
There! look out you don't get a scalding! 

With a ladle you get to the bottom of the dish ; 
There, shrivelled up you catch a poor little fish ! 
He shrinks so much in such trying situations, 
As if to ask "What! divide me into twenty rations?" 

Then a nice plum-pudding meets your eye. 
Alas! can you find a raisin, you ask with a sigh! 
You cut and quarter, slice and divide; 
Tell me where in the dough does the poor raisin hidet 

Each boarder's mouth waters to gain the prize. 
My stars! and didn't they stare with surprise! 
When the dried beauty had gone all around, 
A mite for each stomach, and no more is found! 

Stews and hashes are the glory of breakfast ; 
Smoked herring and dried codfish make a rich repast. 
How they pound the bones, and slice the meat! 
Seasoned with pork drippings they can't be beat! 
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Hurrah! Chickens! cliickens! on the table! 
Oh, what a feast to enjoy, now yon are able! 
They come in so brown, so slick, and nice, 
The very steam doth you entice. 

You begin to badger it with your fork. 
Alas! you think it only dried-up pork! 
For after a hard trial, as if only a stone. 
You find nothing at all but skin and bone! 

Now for a feast! — some nice roast beef! 
You dip in the knife to rip off a leaf. 
Alas! is it a piece of ancient leather? 
You perspire all ovei*, as in hot weather. 

What Jones left from his breakfast, 
What Jenkins couldn't eat at his repast, 
Smith finds on his plate at dinner; 
Augustus gets a slice, also; only a little thinner! 

As for the butter, O ye gods ! you can smell it a mile I 
So rancid, so white, so soft! Not even a smile 
Lights up the face of a boarder as he gulphs it down. 
Instead, *tis mouth awry, tongue squirming,and a dark 

[frown. 
A very little goes a very long way! 
There, like an ogre, it sits grinning every day. 
It lessens so slowly, ages seem to have past! 
Even old Patience smiles when 'tis gone at last! 

Then, for your napkins! why, how brown! 
Isn't there any washerwoman in your town? 
Day after day a fixture they have grown. 
They ar^ 90 much alike you can t tell '^ovsx orwKi- 
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Now for a Inxnry! Bntter and toast! 

What mean those dark things? Is it a roast? 

No; 'tis only bread burned to a crisp! 

A bundle of hot cinders, blackened and stiff! 

The rooms smell mnstj, as if needing a broom, 
To give cleanliness and scrubbing plenty of room. 
The dust and cobwebs everywhere hang around. 
As if mould and rust were on a spree bound. 

Hurrah! hurrah! for the great boarding-house I 
Bagouts are plenty! So is a puppy, cat, and mouse! 
Delicate tid-bits swimming in a sea of gravy! 
Hot water well peppered is oft very savory! 



SONG OF THE UPPER CRUST. 

September, 1878. 

I belong to the upper crust, — 

Not to your common dust! 

Now I have gained worldly pelf, 

I have lain all my old friends on the shell 

Time was when I was humble and poor, 
And never drove a beggar from the door. 
Now gilded and polished with money, 
I dwell in state! Dine on game and honey! 

Grand and stately, in diamonds and broadcloth, 

I pass by poor, humble, honest worth! 

I only bow to a great millionaire; 

Like a golden calf the people on me stare 1 
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Lo, how I strut along the pave! 
My nose on high, and my face very grave. 
That is, with a sublime self-importance! 
For gold my person does greatly enhance. 

They e'en talk of making me a Senator! 
For my pocket is a very sure monitor! 
'Tis ready to shell out on the politician! 
To be an Honorable is my great ambition. 

I believe wealth makes the man! 
Virtue and nobility of soul I can not scan! 
I can not see a man unless well drest; 
Fashion's swells are to me the best! 

Ain't I the pick of the human race? 
Don't I wear velvet and a clean-shaven face? 
Ain't I lofty in my own dear estimation? 
Don't I carry the moneybags of the nation? 

I expect to go to heaven in a coach and four! 
Are not the stars golden to which I soar? 
Like loves like! So I am surely booked there! 
To hear my moneybags jingle in that golden air! 



LIFE SPREADS ITS EAGLE WINGS. 

September, 1878. 

Life spreads its eagle wings, 
No lonpfer to earth it clings ; 
Soaring into a higher air, 
It seeks a purer glory there. 
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Here the Masters work to do; 
Yet we take a narrow view; 
Seeking in fancy a heaven to find, 
And on earth leaving our work behind. 

Make the earth a bower of light, 
The toil of genius should banish the night 
Of darkness and sin that have furFd 
Its banners over the world. 

Here below is a sublime task, 
To strip war of its blood-red mask; 
To spread peace and love everywhere, 
Making an Eden on earth here. 

Hurl turn into the hell 
Whence it sprung, dark and felL 
Banish corroding crime away, 
Then heavens will rise every day. 

Earth might be a bower of beauty, 
If each and all but did their duty; 
We might be angels here. 
Nor seek a holier sphere. 



THE SNEAK 



See the sly, cozening sneak, 
With his carrion beak! 
Watch him prying around. 
On tittle-tattle gossip bound. 



September, 1878. 
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See bow smiling to your face ! 
Worming out secrets with a grace 
Almost divine; yet the fiend 
Don't work more eyil in the end. 

How sympathetic is his speech! 

Who would take him for a social leech t 

Always chiming in with your thought, 

Till discretion by bis mischief you are taught 

He knows more of your business than yourseU 
Can count up all your debts and pelf. 
Every foible aud fault of your ftunily he knows, 
And peddles them around among his friends as 
he goes. 

Beware you don't unbosom yourself too freely; 
For like a vulture he'll lap it up greedily; 
And distort simple things, and on them dwell, 
Till they scent like the brimstone of hell! 

A word or two half uttered in jest. 
Hell make serious, and soon inveat 
Some tale of slander against a friend 
That causes great trouble in the end. 

What Jones says to Smith he repeats to Brown; 
And every vice he augments around the town. 
Like a peripatetic detective in each family, 
He knows all — a wedding, birth, fidlure, or sprea 

If he comes in when you are disputing 
Some little peccadilloes not worth unroofing. 
He'll magnify tlu-m to a great family quarrel; 
Swear you are not mated, — neyer agree well I 
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So of small things hell make Tices, 

And by artful manoeavres he inyents deTioes 

To unbosom all your little trouble. 

Tis his stock in trade to make them double. 

Treacherous as well as very sly, 
With seeming open and friendly eye^ 
But soon as your back you turn, 
His slanderous tongue begins to bum. 

He possesses a kind of subtle hardihood. 
As if his special tattling was for your good; 
. He parades around his gossip store of lies, 
And deceives you before your very eyes. 

The truly wise part in our life 
Is to adroitly conceal all jars and strife; 
Never to let a stranger or outsider know 
What passes in your family; he mayproveafoe. 




UNIVERSALISM. 

September, 1878. 

I can not look into eternity, 
But my soul dreams of a fraternity 
Between the angels and their God, 
Treading forever a holier sod. 

I have a solemn belief 

No logic can bring to grie^ 

That final happiness to all 

Will come in the ages, without recalL 
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I believe hope has a high, true gleaming; 
That mercy is not a mere seeming; 
That God destines for iis all 
At last to be free from sin's thrall. 

I believe the spirit dark with sin, 
Will purge in the ages, and heaven win ; 
For time can deify the human soul, 
While sin temporal loses its control. 

It is impossible to destroy a soul ! 

Its immortal dower and divine goal 

Will make sin vanish like the dews of morning, 

As if a glorious sun was o*er it dawning. 

Sin*s racking goes on furious and fast; 
But there is an end of torture at last. 
The wine of life flows purely and free 
From the dark stains of frail mortality. 

How many ages will yet dawn 

Before the soul sees a golden mom? 

How many terrors through it pass 

We know not; but there is a dawn at last I 

A pious mother yet will see 

Her blood-stain'd son rise clear and free, 

Cleans'd from all his dark guilt ; 

In God's chemistry of time rebuilt 

As the soul is immortal, it can go 
Through million years of fearful woe ; 
Yet in that time grow holier still. 
At last kneeling penitent to God's wilL 
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I Bolemnl J believe in final expiation ; 
That every being — that every nation- 
Shall Bnffer for each sinful act : 
Yet final forgiveness I think a holy fact 

I ttiink death, crime, and woe are mortal ; 
That mercy, purity, and happiness are immortal 
That all earthly crimes will die away, 
As ages roll on in Ood's eternal ray. 

Ages are but points of time to Him 
Whose soul eternity's billows swim ; 
The black spots on our little earth 
Will then dissolve in eternity's sunbirth. 



THE END. 



XjS 
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